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It wts origimDj intended to inehide, in thii ii«o edition of Butlm's 

Rim Aiiit, til tlie <• Proee," aa well aa tlie « Poetieal," worka of thia celebrated 

and hnmoroiia writer; and which will account for the aheeta being deaciibed 

m the tec* ffSxai^i Kft g'<c«nfbI*jMni*l;*hdwaTer, of hia proae writinga, 

than waa finmd acrancfa; iASLctr, firont itk dt^eaa; coaraeneaa, and prolizitj', 

would in anit with the Bio^iefiiifd2dtfl^4f modem readera, that the idea 

•»• • • • •• • 

haa Men abandoned; and lh»,pqMi«tfioaL ia now limited to the poetical worka, 

with % idceticm of a ^jol |Lr l|ejfc*Jo( tlM%!BARiCTina, for which aome 

higUj hiiiniim and i^iritad wood-enta had abHdj been prepared. 
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Mb. THYER'S 



PREFACE. 



It would be very unjust to the memory of a 
writer so much and so justly esteemed, as 
Butler, to suppose it necessary to make any 
formal apology for the publication of these 
Remains. Whatever is the genuine peifimn- 
ance of a genius of his class cannot fail of 
recommending itself to every reader of taste ; 
and all that can be required from the pub- 
lisher is to satisfy the world » that it is not 
imposed upon by false and spurious preten- 
sions. 

This has already been attempted in the 
printed proposals for the subscription ; but as 
the perishing form of a loose paper seems too 
frail a monument to preserve a testimony of 
so much importance, it cannot, I liope, be 

VOL. I. B 
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judged impertinent, to repeat the substance 
of what I observed upon that occasion — ^That 
the manuscripts, from which this work is 
printed, are Butler's own hand-writing, as 
evidently appears from some original letters 
of his found amongst them — ^That upon his 
death, they fell into the hands of his good 
friend, Mr. W. Longueville, of the Temple, 
who, as the writer of Butler's life informs us, 
was at the charge of burying him — ^That upon 
Mr. LongueviUe's decease, they became the 



— hit goad friendf Mr. W. LongueviUe.'] " Another of his 
Lordship's [Lord Guilford's] acquaintance was one Mr. William 
Longuevilley sometime a bencher of the Inner Temple, who was 
one of his Lordship's much esteemed friends and companions. 
His discourse was fluent, witty, literate, copious, and instruc- 
tive; and those that did not well attend to him, or did not un* 
derstand him, thought he talked too much. His excellence of 
conversation lay in a select society of one or two, but he ha^ 
too much in him to allow more a due share in the conversation. 
He was a master of classic wit, and had the best Latin senten- 
ces from the orators, historians, and poets, at his tongue's end, 
and used to apply them significantly and with that judgement as 
cleared him of pedantry. His method was much after the way 
of epic compositions, full of digressions and episodes, but 
neither was the main let fall, nor time lost upon the by* His 
industry was indefatigable and his integrity as the driven snow, 
and as few blunders (if any) have come from his chamber as 
from any of his pretensions. His beginning was low, for he 
was the son of a cavalier father, who spent extravagantly what 
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property of his son, the late Charles Loo- 
gueville, Esq. ; who bequeathed them, at his 
death, to John Clarke, Esq. ; and that this 
gentleman has been prevailed upon to part 
with them, and favoured me with an autho- 
rity to insert the following certificate of their 
authenticity. 

** I do heieby certify, that the papers now 
proposed to be published by Mr. Thyer, are 
the original manuscripts of Mr. Samuel But- 

the tyranny of the times had left him, and at last fell to his un- 
provided son to be maintained, not only in necessaries, but in 
extravagancies : and he, with incomparable piety and appliea* 
tion, was a father to his father. A good-natured six-clerk took 
a fancy to the young man, and gave him credit, by which he 
crept into diat oflBce, and at length made it his own, and in fit 
time be loki it. By which he had a foundation of estate, and 
iri»atwith a match, by which he hath posterity^ and his praotice, 
he hath re-edified a ruined family. — Mr. Longueville was the 
last patron and friend that poor old Butler, the author of 
HutUiratf had, and, in his old age, he supported him; other- 
wise he might have been literally starved. All that Butler could 
do to recompense him, was to make him his heir, that is, give 
him his Remains; but in loose papers, and iadigested.— But 
Mr. Longueville hath reduced them into method and order, and 
some of them have been since printed. It might haw been 
better, peifaaps, if they had never seen the light; for, under a 
variety of surprising wit and lively conceit, there is couched but 
an awkward morality." North's Life of Lord Keeper Ouilford. 
(Editoe.) 
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leT) author of Hudibrasy and were bequeathed 
tome by the. late Charles Longueville, Esq. 

John Clarke." 

'' Walgberton, Cheshire, 
Nov. 20, 1754." 

Although from evidence of such a nature 
there cannot remain the least doubt about the 

« 

genuineness of this work, and it be very cer- 
tain that every thing in it is the performance 
of Butler ; yet it must be owned, at the 
same time, that there is not the same degree of 
perfection and exactness in all the composi- 
tions here printed. Some are finished with 
the utmost accuracy, and were fairly transcrib- 
ed for the press, as far as can be judged from 
outward appearance. Others, though finished, 
and wrote with the same spirit and peculiar 
vein of humour which distinguishes him from 
all other writers, seem as if upon a second re- 
view he would have retouched and amended 
in some little particulars ; and some few are 
left unfinished, or at least parts of them are 
lost or perished. This acknowledgment I 
think due to the poet's character and memory, 
and necessary to bespeak that candid allow- 
ance from the reader, which the posthumous 
works of every writer have a just claim to. 



PREFACE. V 

It is, I know, a common observation, that 
it b doing injustice to a departed genius to 
publish fragments, or such pieces as he had 
not given the last hand to. — Without contro- 
y^ting the justness of this remark in general, 
one may, I think, venture to affirm, that it is 
not to be extended to every particular case, 
and that a writer of so extraordinary and un- 
common a turn as the author of Hudibru$ is 
not to be included under it. It would be a 
piece of foolish fondness to purchase at a^ 
great expense,, or preserve with a particular 
care, the unfinished works of every tolerable 
painter ; and yet it is esteemed a mark of fine 
taste to procure, at almost any price, the rou^ 
sketches and half-formed designs of a Rar 
phael, a Rembrandt, or any celebrated mas- 
ter. If the elegant remains of a Greek or 
Roman statuary, though maimed and defec- 
tive, are thought worthy of a place in the ca- 
binets of the polite admirers of antiquity ; 
and the learned world thinks itself obliged to 
laborious critics for handing down to us the 
half intelUgible scraps of an ancient classic; 
no reason can, I think, be assigned, why a 
genius of more niodera date should not be en- 
titled to the same privilege, except we will ab- 
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surdly and enthusiastically fancy, that time 
gives a value to writings, as well as to coins 
and medals — It may be added too, that as But- 
ler is not only excellent, but almost singular 
too in his manner of writing, every thing of 
his must acquire a proportionable degree of 
value and curiosity. 

I shall not longer Retain the reader iirom 
better entertainment by indulging my own 
sentiments upon these Retnaim ; and shall 
rather chuse to wait for thei judgement of the 
public, than impertinently to obtrude my own. 
It is enough for me, that I have faithfully dis- 
charged the office of an editor ; and shall 
leave to future critics the pleasure of criticis- 
ing and remarking, approving or condemning. 
The notes which I have given, the reader will 
find to be only such as were necessary to let 
him into the author's meaning, by reciting and 
explaining some circumstances not generally 
known, to which he alludes ; and he cannot 
but observe, that many more might have been 
added, had I given way to a fondness for 
scribbling, too common upon such occasions. 

Although my author stands in need of no 
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apology, for the appearance he is going to 
make in the following sheets, the world may 
probably think that the publisher does, for not 
permitting him to do it sooner — All that I have 
to say, and to persons of candour I need to say 
no more, is, that the delay has been owing to 
a bad state of health and a consequent indispo- 
sition for a work of this nature, and not to in- 
dolence, or any selfish narrow views of my own. 
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Elefhavt iir THE Moon.] This poem was intended by the Author for a 
satin Qpon the Royal Society, whidi, according to his opinion, at least, ran too 
aradi at that time into the Tirtooso taste, and a whimsical fondness for surprizing 
md woodeHhl stories in natural history. It was founded upon a &ct mentioned in 
a note upon Hndibras's Henical EpUUe to Sidrapkdy where the annotator obaerr- 
ing that one Sir Paul Neal, a conceited virtuoso, and member of the Royal Society, 
was probably cbaFscterised under the person of Sidrophel, adds—'' This was the 
geBtlsBMn who, I am told, made a great disooYery of an elephant in the Moon, 
which, iqpoo examination, prored to be no other than a mouse, which had mistaken 
its way, and got into his tdesoc^e.** See Grq/*» Hudabnuy toL iL p. lOS. 

Butler was a profost enemy to the method of phUosophizing in foshion in his 
tme, as •ppears not only from his woiIes, which are already printed, but from those 
which I have in manuscript*— To ridicule this, he introduced into his HudUrnu the 
character of Sidrophel, which, I can assure the reader, upon the Poet's own anth<^ 
rity, was intended for a picture of Sir Paul Neal ; and, indeed one must own, not- 
withstanding the many useful labours of the Royal Society, that at their first setting 
out, even as it is represented by their learned and dorid panegyrist, the Bishop of 
Rochester, they did justly hy themselves open to the lashes of wit and satire. 

(Thter.) 

IBID.] Mr. Thyer was not aware that the individual satirised in the BpiMt to 
Sidnpkd was not the Sidrophel of the HwiKbnuy and has follen into the mistake of 
supposing that Butler meant to represent Sir Paul Neal as a conjuror, a fortune- 
teller, and a receiver of stolen goods. (See note on the Bputle to Sidnpkdy HwH" 
kat, voL ii. 1819.) Among Butler's MSS. the following lines occur : 

^ Like that wiat vtrhtoso, Sidrophel, 
•f Who m a pmUic tax it Mud f appeal^ 

And aktm horn mtuk hit had been over-rtckoiCd 
To pt^ a tenthybr hut a third or second." 

And in another place he says : *^Sir P, Neal being rated, in a public tax, the aixtk 
part of an estate he had, complained it was too much, and desired he might be re- 
lieved and pay but a J^ihJ" These conresponding passages sufficiently prove that 
Butler occasionally distinguished Sir Paul by the appellatkm of Sidrophel, and afford 
r eason for believing him the hero of the EpUitUy but I do not find among the MSS. 
a single line which tends to identify the Coiyuror of the Hudihrae ; and William 
LOly nnist still retain possession of thetitleand dignity whidi tradition has assigned 
him, and whidi his character, pretensions, and exploits, so eminently merited. 

Sir Paul Neal was one of the first establishers of the Royal Society, and was 
extremely diligent in his attendance on their meetings ; but he does not appear to 
have distinguished himsdf in any other way, unless by his superior credulity. 

(Editor^ 
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A learn'd Society of late, 

The glory of a foreign state. 

Agreed, upon a summer's night. 

To search the Moon by her own light ; 

To take an inventory of all 6 

Her real estate, and personal ; 

And make an accurate survey 

Of all her lands, and how they lay. 

As tnxe as that of Ireland, where 

The sly surveyors stole a shire ; 10 

T' observe her country, how 'twas planted. 

With what sh' abounded most, or wanted ; 

And make the proper'st observations. 

For settleing of new plantations, 

%Aiimea§ikta ^IrtUmdyic] Thispnimbly is a nitiiMBl alliimia to Sir 
WiHiMi Pott^ who WM amplojed in Ukii« a rartcj of IidBBd b Cr^ 
awl 1IW ■iUriwds iiiipMelidl in the PariiaMiA of 1668, Ibr min^^ 
dittribatinandallotpintsorthelrithkndB. ^ WmnTs Lhu.^ike Prtfiamn 

14 Fm mithm^' ^ mm flMtelmib] A toMr, no doobt, opoa Bishop Wilkins, 
vln^iahiB IKmomw t9 pnvtj ikat ike M&m sMgrAeim AoMoMbiMiiU, has this 
"Tk the ofouDO of Keplsr, that as soon as the art of flymif^ is fcmri o^ 
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If the Society should incline 15 

T' attempt so glorious a design. 

This was the purpose of their meeting, 
For which they chose a time as fitting ; 
When at the full her radiant light 
And influence too were at their height. 20 
And now the lofty tube, the scale 
With which they Heav'n itself assail. 
Was mounted full against the Moon ; 
And all stood ready to fall on, 
Impatient who should have the honour 25 
To plant an ensign first upon her. 

When one, who for his deep belief 
Was Virtuoso then in chief, 

tOM of their oiition wfl] iMke one of the first ookoiM that 1^ 
other wovUL I imppoeehiii apppopriatiiiy this prfr^ninmce to his own co uulrym en, 
■eyrisefroBianoferp w ti a lsifcctioototheBi. Butyetthas&rl sgiiBewithhiBi, 
that wheoever that art is inreDted, or anj other, whereby a iiiaa wmj be ea uwy td 
sone twenty adlee high, or thereaboiit, th«n *tis not dtog«thor iapivbable that sone 
or other any >» saccessftl in this attwnpL** See ffUkiml's MatkmaHeal mdPkJ- 
Imfkieal fFoHb, p. 117— -(Thteb.) 

81. And mmtkeUfyttibejtktteaU^mtk wkkk tky Htm'n UK^ammL] 
Thu too seens to be a banter upon a passage in WiUcins, where he ssysy—^Tia 
rabted of Bodoios, that he wished hiasdf burnt with PhaSUw, so he nrfght stand 
ofw the Son to oontemplata its natare ; had he lived in these days, he mifjtki hnve 
aqjoyad his wish at an easier rate ; and scaling the heavens by the glass, nngfat 
pisinly have discerned what he so arodidesirad.*' iUci, p. 4&— (Thtxx.) 

S7, SB. fVkm one, wkofir ki$ deep beUrf-^Waa Firfutm then m cUrf.] Then 
is no afoiding the ap jiropri at ing this character and speech to the then Prasident of 
tha Royal Society, the Lord Visoonat Brounker. Sprat, in his Hi&Ufry^ m ent i o ns 
hint in the following terms r<»M William, Lord Yiscoaat Broonker, which oAoe baa 
basn anmnDy rsnowed to him by election, oat of the tme judgment, which the So- 
ciety has made of his great abilities in all natural, and especially matheamtlrial 
kMSfledge.** And *tis Tery probable, that the Poet sneerii^ aUndes to this ooa- 
p Hs m nt in these two luies. Butler, as well m this as in the foUowmg chsnustars 
which he introduces into this story, may Tery plainly be ob s e iwa d to 
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Approved the most profound^ and wise. 

To solve impossibilities, 30 

Advancing gravely, to apply 

To th' optick glass his judging eye, 

Gry'd — Strange ! — ^then reinforced his sight. 

Against the Moon with all his might. 

And bent his penetrating brow, 35 

As if he meant to gaze her through. 

When all the rest began t* admire. 

And, like a train, from him took fire, 

Surpriz'd with wonder, beforehand. 

At what they did not understand, 40 

Cry'd out, impatient to know what 

The matter was, they wonder'd at. 

Quoth he, — ^Th* inhabitants o* th' Moon, 
Who, when the Sun shines hot at noon. 
Do live in cellars under-ground 45 

Of eight miles deep, and eighty round. 




; aaditwoiildbeiiodiflicQlttMkfpariHiptyfinaBtlM 
Iw aHOtiQM, to point them out ; but I chose to dedbe it, nthar l^tn 
to be tkoi^ to endevroiir, bj an iwridioot ezplieitioD, to add hitterwite a aattie, 
windb ly be judged aeyere enoogh already againat gwif Imen^ wiw iniaaByie^ 
pads lawediiaarfMdao well of their coQBtiy and the hernadiporidi 

I eMMMthe^obaemay on this occaak m y that 'tis Terypw)bahle> that the tiBe«a» 
sen of this poeB*s not beii^ pnblisbed b the Author's liie-tiflM, waa the UMBy psv- 



4L D9im9 m ctUan aaAr ^jrenarf, j[c] This alludes to a mooaiy boob of 
Kafiar't about the Moon and its InhaWtants.— A pessege fran Bishop WilkiM'^s 
Dkomonjftfamm yFortf wOe Afaws wiU be sufficient to eiplam it Hpsabiiy 
of tha^bboaitiee of the Moon, he says— «« Now if you would aelL a leason, iHqr 
thsasahoaldbaaBehaBmltitadeofthese in that pknet, the saaw Kephur shdl Jsat 
you ont an answw. 8oppoeiBfr(inith he) that thoee inhabitants are bifser than anj 
of us, in the sie pioportioB as their days are loager than oors, rifc by fifteen tbasSj 
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(In which at once they fortify 
Against the Sun, and di' enemy) 
Which they count towns and cities there. 
Because their people's civiler 50 

Than diose rude peasants, that are found 
To live upon the upper ground, 
Call'd Privolvans, with whom they are 
Perpetually in open war ; 
And now both armies, highly 'nrag'd, 55 
Are in a bloody fight engag'd ; 
And many fall on both sides slain, 
' As by the glass 'tis clear, and plain. 
Look quickly then, that every one 
May see the fight, before 'tis done. 60 

With that a great Philosopher, 
Admir'd, and famous far and near. 
As one of singular invention. 
But universal comprehension. 



it wmj hbf iar wtak of atones to eract such vast houaes as ware lenaieite Car 
bedfee, they eve frk to di|^ great and roood hoUows in the eerth, where thejhodi 
ppoeore w tor tar their thiist, and toniing about with the ehade, aay wmiii thorn 
gml heatSy whifih otherwiae thej wenld be liable onto. Orifyoo wiH gnreOBaar 
la Galla leafe to gneae in the aane manner, he woold ratherthiak, thai thoae thinly 
aaftkaMcaatnp ao aMByaod ao greatheapsof earth, in diggingof their wine-oettan." 
flea FWteiit't Mmtkem. md PUbmipk. fToHkt, p. 68^-<Tirnn.) 
^ ML GaiTif/VMMlMMyjv.] This and the foUowiag tenn Suhfoktrnt are alee 
taken fitxa Kephur.^— Willuns, speaking of the Moon and its supp oae d inhabitaBts, 
sa ys ii^ Keplar caUs this world by the name ot L eww i ' a, 6nom the Hebrew word 
naa^ which eigniiiee the Mooa, and oar earth by the name of Toipa, a vefeemlol 
beeaaaa it doee by reason of its dional rsrolatiun appear nnto them constantly to 
tani round ; and therefore he stiles those, who lire m that hendsphere, which ie to- 
wards ns, by the title of Aiftveiwiin, beoanse they eigoythe eight of thie earth { 
and the others P i iwdv t mi ^ qmia naUpncaU comtpedm toisiee, beeanae they are de- 
ptifad of this privilege.'* See ITilite'e AfAOsak PI'Mt^ p. 441.-(Tbtzb.) 
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Apply'd one eye, and half a nose 65 

Unto the optick engine close. 

For he had lately undertook 

To prove, and publish in a book. 

That men, whose nat'ral eyes are out. 

May, by more pow'rful art, be brought 70 

To see with th' empty holes as plain. 

As if their eyes were in again : 

And, if they chanc'd to fiadl of those. 

To make an optick of a nose ; 

As clearly it may, by those that wear 75 

But spectacles, be made appear ; 

By which both senses being united 

Does render them much better sighted. 

This great man, having fix'd both eights 

To view the formidable fights, 80 

Observ'd his best, and then cry'd out, — 

The battle's desperately fought : 

The gallant Subvolvani rally. 

And from their trenches make a sally 

Upon the stubborn enemy, 85 

Who now begin to rout and fly. 

These silly ranting Privolvans, 
Have every summer their campaigns. 
And muster, like the warlike sons 
Of Raw-head and of Bloody-bones, 90 

As numerous as Soland, geese 
r th' Islands of the Orcades, 
Couragiously to make a stand. 
And face their neighbours hand to hand ; 



11 
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Until the long'd-for winter's come 95 

And then return in triumph home, 

And spend the rest o'th' year in lies. 

And vapouring of their victories. 

From th' old Arcadians th' arebeliev'd 

To be, before the Moon, deriv'd ; 100 

And when her orb was new created. 

To people her, were thence translated. 

For, as th* Arcadians were reputed 

Of all the Grecians the most stupid. 

Whom nothing in the world could bring 105 

To civil life, but fiddleing. 

They still retain the antique course. 

And custom of their ancestors; 

And always sing, and fiddle to 

Things of the greatest weight they do. 110 



108,104,106,106. ForyOMtk'AreodiaMwenftpided'^aUtktGrtciamitie 
moH& tup i d Whom mikmg m tke woHdoould brin^-^T\> dvU bfty ktttjiddlehig,] 
Th» Arcadiua w«ra reckooed stnpid em to a proTerb.-»Heiioe Lncia]i*8 eipres- 
iioB nodiv ya^ n Aftuhs, vo^tc^, n ^iXon^, So also Jinmal, 



lava m parte mamllm 



NUmlUAreatiieojmvad- SaLvvLw. 19$. 

TImj wwb no leM ramarinUe for their fondneM for mnaic; and PolyfataB obtenrei 
that by the laws of their oonntry, they were obliged to learn and {inictise itfrom their 
inftnoy, till they were thirty years old ; and that they introdnoed it into all the pnb - 
He meetings nponefsty occasion. 8eePogf6tw,b. & 

With what particular view our author introdnoed this orcnmstanoe of the PriTol- 
▼ans being aldn to the old Arcadians, and of their both being fond of nnaic, I most 
leave to the ooi\|ectnree of fetnre annotators. I shall only add, that I €nd by many 
satirical flings among his loose papers, that he was no friend to mnsicianB--«nd per- 
haps, he only iqleoded to hint, that they are a sort of IrMna<ict.---(THYEB.) 
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While thus the leam'd man entertains 
Th' assembly with the Privolvans ; 
Another of as great renown. 
And solid judgement in the Moon ; 
That understood her various soils, 115 

And which produc'd best genet-moyks ; 
And in the register of fame ' 
Had entered his long-living name ; 
After he had por'd long and hard 
In th' engine, gave a start, and star'd — 120 

Quoth he,-A stranger sight appears 
Than e'er was seen in all the spheres. 
A wonder more unparallel'd. 
Than ever mortal tube beheld. 
An elephant from one of those 125 

Two mighty annies is broke loose. 
And with the horror of the fight 
Appears amaz'd, and in a fright ; 
Look quickly, lest the sight of us 
Should cause the startled beast t'imboss. 130 



lis. Afd wMtk |FoAi<nrf to<goM<HiyiB fc ] Bvtkr bora htd in hk ifs John 
Ef«lj% Eai|. V.B.8i who wrote a phikMophkal diflcoorae of Etuik^ and pmented 
it to tiia Rojal Sodaty, April 20, 1076, which ia dedicated to Lord Vieoonot Bronn- 
kor. He abo wrote a tieatiae called Pomoma, or an appendix oonoeraing^ finiit4reM 
in rdaiion to cjrder, in which (speaking of the beet sort of cydei^plee) he sajs, 
pb Oiy— ^ SoiM ooomend the foz-whelp ; andthegenef-eioylBwasonoeprelerrsdto 
tiie wtrj red-etrake, and befim the faromshaiy-crab; but opon maton consideratioa 
the ferjcritiGsthenisehes now recant, as being too effeminate and soft for a jodicioas 



1901 SktmOdemue ike gkBrOed beiut f Mifaet.] To wiftost ii to hkle hhnself, 
taksB fivmtfae Italian taAoeeare, to ran into oorer.— (Thteb.) 
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It is a large one, &r more great 

Than e'er was bred in Afiric yet ; 

From which we boldly may infer,. 

The Moon is much the iruitfuller. 

And, since the mighty Pyrrhus brought 1 35 

Those living castles first, 'tis thought, 

Against the Romans^ in the field. 

It may an argument be held 

(Arcadia being but a piece. 

As his dominions were, of Greece,) 140 

To prove, what this illustrious person 

Has made so noble a discourse on ; 

And sunply satisfy'd us all 

Of th' Privolvans' original. 

That elephants are in the Moon, 145 

Though we had now discovered none. 

Is easily made manifest ; 

Since, firom the greatest to the least. 

All other stars and constellations 

Have cattle of all sorts of nations ; 1 50 

And Heaven, like a Tartar's horde. 

With great and numerous droves is stor'd : 



149, ISO. AttaU^dantmdeoiuteaatioHt^BmxcaUUrfaUtcfUrfmUiom 
See Biidi the sane thoogiit m Hudibrut^ where Sidrophel, speaking abmit (he new 
star, which he took the |Mpei>bmthi)ni to be, sajfs, 

/*M otriaim 'ttBmimtkt acnml 

Of aatkmbeasU^ andJUk arndfomL, 

WiUwUek^ like Indian ptmUtUioiUf 

Tke learned Hock the nuukllaiims, P. II. C. S. Ter. 42a*<THrK&.) 
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And, if the Mooa produce by nature 

A people of so vast a stature, 

'Tis consequent, she should bring forth 1 55 

Far greater beasts too, tlian the earth ; 

(As by the best accounts appears 

Of all our great'st discoverers ;) 

And, that those monstrous creatures there 

Are not such rarities as here. 160 

Mean while the rest had had a sight 
Of all particulars o' th' fight ; 
And every man with equal care, 
Perus'd of th' Elephant his share. 
Proud of his interest in the glory 165 

Of so miraculous a story ; 
When one, who for his excellence 
In heightening words and shad'wing sense. 
And magnifying all he writ 
With curious microscopick wit, 170 

Was magnify 'd himself no less 
In home and foreign colleges. 
Began, transported with the t¥rang 
Of. his own trillo, thus t' harangue. 

Most excellent and virtuous friends, 175 
This great discovery makes amends 



153, 154. And t^ tkc Moon produce by matured, peapie of «o vati a aCotere,] 
See a {naeage before cited fironi Keplar, where he aoppOMi the inhabitanta of the 
Mooo to be fifteen times bigger than any of oe.— (Thtbk.) 

175. Mooi exodkni and virtuouofiiemdM.] Thesenneof the word wr^Mut in this 
speech and other parts of this poem is to be taken from the Italian vifH^ fitan 
whence the term vir t i u mk CThyeb«) 
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For aU our unsuccessful pains, 

And lost expence of time and brains. 

For, by this sole phsenomenon. 

We've gotten ground upon the Moon ; 180 

And gain'd a pass, to hold dispute 

With all the planets that stand out ; 

To carry this most virtuous war 

Home to the door of every star. 

And plant th' artillery of our tubes 185 

Against their proudest magnitudes ; 

To stretch our victories 'beyond 

Th' extent of planetary ground ; 

And fix our engines and our ensigns 

Upon the fixt stars' vast dimensions, 190 

(Which Archimede, so long ago. 

Durst not presume to wish to do,) 

And prove, if they are other suns. 

As some have held opinions ; 

Or windows in the empyreum, 195 

From whence those bright effluvias come 

Like flames of fire (as others guess) 

That shine i' the mouths of furnaces. 

Nor is this all we have achiev'd. 

But more, henceforth to be believ'd, 200 

And have no more our best designs. 

Because they're ours, believ'd ill signs. 

T'out-throw, and stretch, and to enlarge. 

Shall now no more be laid t' our charge ; 
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Nor shall our ablest virtuosos 205 

Prove arguments for coffee-houses ; 
Nor those devices, that are laid 
Too truly on us, nor those made 
Hereafter, gain belief among 
Our strictest judges, right, or wrong ; 210 
Nor shall our past misfortunes more 
Be charged upon the ancient score : 
No more our making old dogs young 
Make men suspect us still i* th' wrong ; 
Nor new-invented chariots draw 215 

The boys to course us, without law ; 



S06, S06L Nfw tkoM tmr aUai iwifimo TNuw a rgum aiitflr vtjfie lanm.] 
To Uw WM thiiy Butler aUudw in hi» HtMrm^ whw Bidiophd, Mmiilwg hb 
art ■gUBst the objectors to it, calls thfln 

Tkote wkoktale critiet^ikatmeefh^ 

HauMtjcry dotm att pkibmefiy. P. IL C. II tw. US. 

And that the wits of that age did joke npoQ the laboua of the Eofal Society » 
dear finon Sprat's Hittory of it, in which, after having ennaMnted tlieaaBj adnui- 
tages arising finon their labpors, and, anung the rest, that of improrii^ 
ing the isMgination with soch a stock of new iBiag8S> he adds ** And now I hope 
that what I have said will prevail something with the wits and raiDean of this age, 
to reconcile their optoions and discouises to these stndies : fbr now tbsj m^ heboid 
that their iatersst is nnited with that of the Bojal Sodetj { and that If they ahaQ 
deoy thepfwnoting of experiments, thej will deprive theaasehes of the most fertile 
sabject of Fancy; and indeed it has been with rsspect to thaae terrible bsb, that I 
hstfsamde this long digression. I acknowledge that we ought to have a great dread 
of their power; I confess I beliere, that new philoeophy need not (as Gnsar) 
fear the pale or the melancfaoly, as nudi as the humourous and the merry: for they, 
perhaps, by making it ridicakms, becanse it is new, andbeoanae thsy themaelTes are 
unwilling to take pains about it, may do it more if^jury than aO the aignsMntsof our 
serere and frowning dogSMtical adfer sari e s ." See Sgm(ff% Hittmy^ p. 417* 

(Thtxb.) 

21ft. Nor fiem^msemUi dusrioia dramJ\ This and the three following versea are 
very nearly verbatim iaaerted m Hudibnui'» Henioal EpuUc to Sidrcpket^ bsaidea 
several c4her8 here and there in this Foem, which it will be unnecessary to point out 
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Nor putting pigs t* a bitch to nurse. 

To turn 'em into mungrel-curs. 

Make them suspect our sculls are brittle, 

And hold too much wit, or too little : 220 

Nor shall our speculations, whether 

An elder-stick will save the leather 

Of schoolboy's breeches from the rod. 

Make all we do appear as odd. 

This one discovery's enough, 225 

To take all former scandals off — 

But, since the world 's incredulous 

Of all our scrutinies, and us ; 

And with a prejudice prevents 

Our best and worst experiments ; 230 

(As if th' were destin'd to miscarry. 

In consort try'd, or solitary ;) 

And since it is uncertain, when 

Such wonders will occur again. 

Let us as cautiously contrive 235 

To draw an exact narrative 

Of what we every one can swear. 

Our eyes themselves have seen appear ; 

That, when we publish the account. 

We aU may take our oaths upon't. 240 

This said, they all, with one consent. 
Agreed to draw up th' instrument. 
And, for the gen'ral satisfaction. 
To print it in the next Transaction. 

to tht ■dninra of Botkr.'^U is very usual whh him to introduce a Tcne or tiro 
aloMMA BteraHy the aame into diferent co mp oai ti oaa.— (Thykb.) 
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But, whilst the chiefe were drawing up 245 
This strange memoir o'th' telescope, 
One» peeping in the tube by chance. 
Beheld the Elephant advance, 
And, from the west-side of the Moon, 
To th' east was in a moment gone. 250 

This b'ing related, gave a stop 
To what the rest were drawing up ; 
And every man amaz'd anew, 
How it could possibly be true. 
That any beast should run a race 255 

So monstrous, in so short a space, 
Resolv'd, howe'er, to make it good, 
At least, as possible as he could ; 
And rather his own eyes condemn. 
Than question what h' had seen with them. 260 
While all were thus resolv*d ; a man. 

Of great renown there, thus began 

Tis strange, I grant ! But who can say 
What cannot be ; what can and may ? 
Especially at so hugely vast 265 

A distance, as this wonder's placed ; 
Where the least error of the sight 
May show things false, but never right : 
Nor can we try them, so fer off. 
By any sublunary proof. 270 

For who can say, that Nature there 
Has the same laws, she goes by here ? 
Nor is it like, she has infus'd 
In every species,, there produc'd, 
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The same efforts, she does confer 275 

Upon the same productions here : 

Since those with us, of several nations, 

Have such prodigious variations ; 

And she affects so much to use 

Variety, in all she does. 280 

Hence may b' inferred, that, tho' I grant 

We've seen i'th' Moon an Elephant, 

That Elephant may differ so 

From those upon the earth below. 

Both in his bulk, and force, and speed, 285 

As being of a diff 'rent breed ; 

That, tho' our own are but slow-pac'd. 

Theirs there may fly, or run as fast; 

And yet be Elephants no less. 

Than those of Indian pedigrees. 290 

This said, another of great worth, 
Fam'd for his learned works put forth, 
Look'd wise, then said-^-AU this is true, 
, And learnedly observ'd by you : 

But there's another reason for't, 295 

That falls but very little short 
Of mathematick demonstration. 
Upon an accurate calculation. 
And that is — ^As the Earth and Moon 
Do both move contrary upon 300 

Their axes, the rapidity 
Of both their motions cannot be 
^ But so prodigiously fast. 
That vaster spaces may be past 



I 
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In less tin^e than the beast has gone, 305 
Though h' had no motion of his own ; 
Which we can take no measure of. 
As you have clear'd by learned proof, 
This granted,^ we may boldly thence 
Lay claim to a nobler inference ; 310 

And make this great phsenomenon 
(Were there no other) serve alone. 
To clear the grand hypothesis 
Of th' motion of the Earth from this. 
With this they all were satisfy 'd, 315 

\ As men are wont o' th' bias'd side ; 
Applauded the profound dispute. 
And grew more gay and resolute 
By having overcome all doubt. 
Than if it never had fall'n out ; 320 

And, to complete their narrative, 
Agreed t' insert this strange retrieve. 
But, while they were diverted all 
With wording the memorial, 
The footboys, for diversion too, 325 

As having nothing else to do. 
Seeing the telescope at leisure, 
Tum'd virtuosos for their pleasure ; 
Began to gaze upon the Moon, 
As those they waited on, had done, 330 

913,314. To dear ike grmulfypotkem^Of a" maHonif tie Earth from tJdt.] 
The CofMnDcui sytUm of the Earth^s notion was not at this tine ganefilly laeeiT- 
•d; and onr Poet wema, in nxwt places wherein be inentions it, to sneer at it ana phi- 
loeo|)]iic wliiin. Wilkins, who was pretty sangnine in his opinions, writ a book npoo 
this subject, and yet modestly entitles it,— ^ dliiooMFse, ooMoeniti^ a naopkmetj 
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With monkeys' ing^iuity. 

That love to practise what they see ; 

When one, whose turn it was to peep. 

Saw something in the engine creep ; 

And, viewing well, discovered more 335 

Than all the leam'd had done before. 

Quoth he, — ^A little thing is slunk 

Into the long star-gazing trunk ; 

And now is gotten down so nigh, 

I have him just against mine eye. 340 

This being overheard by one. 
Who was not so far overgrown 
In any virtuous speculation. 
To judge with mere imagination. 
Immediately he made a guess 345 

At solving all appearances, 
A way far more significant. 
Than all their hints of th' Elephant; 
And found, upon a second view. 
His own hypothesis most true ; 350 

For he had scarce apply 'd his eye 
To th' engine, but immediately 
He found, a mouse was gotten in 
The hollow tube, and shut between 
The two glass-windows in restraint 355 

Was swell'd into an Elephant ; 



PkUoaapkioal IFodfcti— <Thysm.) 
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And proved the virtuous occasion 

Of all this learned dissertation. 

And, as a mountain heretofore 

Was great with child, they say, and bore 360 

A silly mouse ; this mouse, as strange. 

Brought forth a mountain, in exchange. 

Mean while, the rest in consultation 
Had penn'd the wonderful narration ; 
And set their hands, and seals, and wit, 365 
T' attest the truth of what th* had writ ; 
When this accurst phenomenon 
Confounded all th' had said or done. 
For 'twas ho sooner hinted &t. 
But th' all were in a tumult strait, 370 

More furiously ^irag'd by &r. 
Than those that in the Moon made war. 
To find so admirable a hint. 
When they had all agreed t' have seen't. 
And were engag'd to make it out, 375 

Obstructed with a paltry doubt. 
When one, whose task was to determine. 
And solve th'appearances of vermin ; 
Wh' had made profound discoveries 
In frogs, and toads, and rats, and mice ; 380 
(Tho* not so curious, 'tis true. 
As many a wise rat-catcher knew ;) 
After he had with signs made Way 
For something great he had to say. 
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This disquisition 385 



Is, half of it, in my discission : 

For, thbugh the Elephant, as beast. 

Belongs of right to all the rest. 

The mouse, b'ing but a vermin, none 

Has title to, but I alone ; 390 

And therefore hope, I may be heard. 

In my own province, with regard. 

It is no wonder, w' are cry*d down. 

And made the talk of all the town. 

That rants and swears, for all our great 395 

Attempts, we have done nothing yet, 

If ev'ry one hive leave to doubt. 

When $ome great secret's half made out ; 

And, 'cause perhaps it is not true. 

Obstruct, and ruin all we do. 400 

As no great act was ever done. 

Nor ever can, with truth alone ; 

If nothing else but truth w' allow, 

Tis no great matter what we do. 

For truth is too reserv'd, and nice, 405 

T'appear in mix'd societies ; 

Delights in solit'ry abodes. 

And never shows herself in crowds, 

A sullen little thing, below 

All matters of pretence and show ; 410 



38A,88e. — 7Vt iHmmIwm, 1%^ Jtoy^tt,tmy tfteiitiMi.] 

The defect in Uw fint of thcie lints nmst not be imputed to anj intheiinfiljitt 
which is Tery fidr, hat to the poet's whim—The word i&KSMtoit is i^idUed in tins 
fencifiil way, I sappoee, with a panning allosioa to the character of this phikaopiacil 
cvtter-i^ of Fats, mice, &&— (Thteb.) 
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That deal in novelty, and change, 
- Not of things true, but rare and strange, 
To treat the world with what is fit. 
And proper to its nat'ral wit; 
The world, that never sets esteem 415 

On what things are, but what they seem ; 
And, if they be not strange and new, 
Th' are ne'er the better for b'ing true. 
For, what has mankind gain'd by knowing 
His little truth, but his undoing, 420 

Which wisely was by nature hidden. 
And only for his good forbidden ? 
And, therefore, with great prudence does 
The world still strive to keep it close ; 
For, if all secret truths were known, 425 
Who would not be once more undone ? 
For truth has always danger in't. 
And here, perhaps, may cross some hint. 
We have already agreed upon. 
And vainly frustrate all we've done ; 430 
Only to make new work for Stubs, 
And all the academick clubs. 

491, 488. Oa^ to make mem work far SrvM-^And all tke academirk dmbo,] 
namej SiMey^tpkma at Vfonnsk, poUidied abookenthled, JLc^iendtaoirMfo- 
riei/ araJSjpedatm ^mmte AamadvenioaBt^oa the Hitioryrf ike Rej^ Society 
Load, 10J% Ha In which he ia no lets serere upon the hboon of that leaned 
boc^vthaa ha ni^aa the MUUMT of their historiaii*8wttiag then forth. (Thteb.) 

mo. Stabbe wan a terj acthre and formidable eneiBy to the Royal Sodaty. Hia 
IdtgmitmoBidanee^aaAhmPhuUltmndacedtoaNoaPlaejdmp^^ 
aew and laarafay adth no mall ihare of asperity and initatioB. Wood, who was 
hia fwitipnniry at Oxford, lays of hha, that ^ He was a perKm of most sdmira^ 
Me parte, and had a most prodigioos memory; was the most noted Latinist and 
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How much then ought we have a care. 

That no man know above his share ; 

Nor dare to understand, henceforth, 435 

More than his contribution's worth : 

That those, wh' have purchased of the qoUege 

A share, or half a share of knowledge. 

And brought in none, but spent repute, 

Should not b' admitted to dispute; 440 

Nor any man pretend to know 

More than his dividend comes to ? 

For partners have been always known 

To cheat their publick interest prone ; 

And, if we do not look to ours, 445 

'Tis sure to run the self-same course. 



Grecian of his ifes w^gal^l^g«l■^^at^lBm^ticiM^al^dthoww g^ y ii^ 
cal mattens ooDDcUs, eccleaiastical and inno6uie hutories ; had a vQluble tongue, and 
seldom hentated either in pubBedts|iDtM or oommoodisoonrse; htd a iraioe bigaad 
mafpstflrialyaiid • Bind eqaal to H| was of an hig^ goDsroas MftiTOy seof^^ 
and riches, and the adorers of then ; was aoooiinted a T«y good phyaieiaB, and ez- 
oeUent in the things belongmg to that profiMsioa, as botany, anatoss j, and dMuistrj. 
Yet, with aU these noble aoooinplishiaMts, ha was eortrssMly ladi iftd iapradeiit, aad 
even wanted oonmoo diacfctioB. He was a Tery bold saByUttaivd any thing that 
came into his ndud, not only among hb companions, but in public coflee houses, of 
which he was a grwA fraq m nta r, and woald often speak freely of penona then pre- 
sent, lor which he used to be thrsatened with kicking and beatingi He had a hot 
and restless head, his hair being cairoi«oloiired, and was ever ready tonndeigo any 
enterpriae, which was tiie chief reason that macerated his body afanost to a skele- 
ton. * He was also a person of no fixed principles ; and whether he believed those 
things which every good Christian doth, is not for me to resolve. Had he been en- 
dowed with common sobriety and discretion, and not have mide himself and his 
learning mercenary and cheap to every ordinary and ignorant feDow, he would have 
been admired by all, and might have picked and chused hia preferment; butallthese 
thii^ being wanting, he became a ridicule and undervahied by sober and 
sdiolars, and others too.**— -ilMciue Oxon. vol. iL (Editob.) 
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This said, the whole assembly aUow'd 
The doctrine to be right, and good ; 
And, from the truth of what th' had heard, 
Resolv'd to give truth no regard, ^ 450 
But what was for their turn, to vouch, 
And either find, or make it such : 
That 'twas more noble to create 
Things like truth, out of strong conceit^ 
Than, with vexatious pains and doubt, 455 
To find, or think t' have found her out. 

This b'ing resolv'd, they, one by one, 
Reviewed the tube, the Mouse, — and Moon ; 
But still, the narrower they pry'd. 
The more they were unsatisfy'd, 460 

In no one thing, they saw, agreeing ; 
As if th' had sev'ral faiths of seeing. 
Some swore, upon a second view. 
That aU th' had seen before was true, 
And that they never would recant 465 

One syllable of th' Elephant ; 
Avow'dhis snout could be no mouse's. 
But a true Elephant's proboscis. 
Others began to doubt, and waver. 
Uncertain which o' th' two to favour ; 470 
And knew not whether to espouse 
The cause of th' Elephant or Mouse. 
Some held no way so orthodox 
To try it, as the ballot-box ; 

473, 474. Some kdd wo wt^ ao orlkodcx^Toiry t/, an thtbaUot-box.] It is afanost 
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And, like the nation s patriots, • 475 

To find, or make, the truth by votes. 

Others conceived it much more fit 

T'unmount the tube, and open it ; 

And, for their private satisfaction. 

To re-examine the transaction ; 480 

And after explicate the rest. 

As they should find cause for the best. 

To this, as th' only expedient. 
The whole assembly gave consent : 
But, ere the tube was half let down, 485 
It clear'd the first phsenomenon ; 
For, at the end, prodigious swarms 
Of flies, and gnats, like men in arms. 
Had all past muster, by mischance. 
Both for the Sub, and Privolvans. 490 

This, b'ing discover'd, put them all 
Into a firesh, and fiercer brawl, 
Ashamed, that men so grave and wise 
Should be chaldes'd by gnats and flies. 
And take the feeble insects' swarms 495 

For mighty troops of men in arms ^ 



needleM to obserre, that the method of detenniniiig electkMM, &c at the Boyal 
Sodetjiiibybanottingi. 

4M. SktmldbedaUat'dijfguattaMdJIiet.] The tenn cAcUdet'ii we net with in 
HudSfrtu ia the 



He t/UtUymar doak, and pkk*dyomr pockety 
Ckema'dandcatdet'dyim Ske a blockkead, 

HuMB.^. II. C. 3. ver. liMMI. 
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As vain' as those, who when the Moon 

Bright in a crystal river shone. 

Threw casting-nets as su'tly at her. 

To catch and pull her out o' th' wjiter. 500 

But, when they had unscrew'd the glass. 

To find out where th' impostor was. 

And saw the Mouse, that by mishap 

Had made the telescope a trap, 

Amaz'd, confounded, and afflicted, 505 

To be so openly convicted. 

Immediately they get them gone. 

With this discovery alone ; 

That those who greedily pursue 

Things wonderful, instead of true ; 510 

That in their speculations chuse 

To make discoveries strange news ; 

And nat'ral history a gazette 

Of tales stupendous, and far-fet ; 

Hold no truth worthy to be known, 516 

That is not huge and over-grown. 



M0,01QL TIM ikm wka gnedi^ purwe^Tkbigs wonderfidy Ac.] Fromthb 
omal appBcatioii of th« whole, one may obaerre that the Poet's reel intention in 
this satire wts, not to ridicule real and useliil philosophy, but only that conceited 
and whJMBral tastt Ibr the narreUous and surprising, which prarailed so much 
aaong the leaned of that age. And though it woold be nngratelal not to acknow- 
ledge the naay nssAd i ip ro v eMents then made m natural knowledge ; yet, in jostice 
to the sacrist, it nraat be confessed that these cttrions inqoirars into nature did 
soaMftimcs in their researches ran into a superstitious andunphilosophical credulity, 
wfaich deserred very well to be hiugfaed at— KThtcs.) 

VOL. 1. D 
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And explicate appearances. 

Not as they are, but as they please. 

In vain strive nature to suborn. 

And, for their pains, are paid with scorn. 520 



THE 

ELEPHANT 

IK THE 

MOON* 



IN LONG VERSE. 



* A VIRTUOUS, leam'd Society, of late 
The Pride and Glory of a foreign State, 
Made an agreement on a summer's night. 
To search the Moon at full, by her own light ; 
To take a perfect invent'ry of all 6 

Her real fortunes, or her personal ; ^ 

And make a geometrical survey 
Of all her lands, and how her country lay, 
As accurate as that of Ireland, where 
The sly Surveyor's said t'have sunk a shire : 10 



* After the aothor had finishad this stofy in abort vane, ha took it in his head to 
attasipt it m ioDf^, That thia was compoaed after the other b maniiiBat fitm its 
baiaf wrata oppoatte to it npon a vacant part of the aame paper ; and thoofh m 
■MMt plaoaa the Poet haa dona little more than fill up the Terse with an additional 
loot, pifaaming the aame thought and ihime, jet, aa it ia a singnlar inatanoa in ita 
yn^t and haa beaidea asany considerable additions and ▼ariatiooa, which tend to iU 
tttstrate and explain the preceding poem, it may be looked npon not only aa a cari- 
Qtitf jm its kind, bat as a new production of the Aiithor*8. This I mentioik only to 
ohfiat^ the otgactaoBsofthosa, who amy think it inserted to fill np the volomei To 
the adpiran of Bollar, I am aura no apology ia n acas sa ry*— <*rHnii.) 
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T' observe her country's climate, how 'twas 

planted. 
And what she most abounded with, or wanted ; 
And draw maps of her prop'rest situations 
For settling, and erecting new plantations ; 
If ever the Society should incline 15 

T' attempt so great and glorious a design : 
A task in vain, unless the German Kepler 
Had found out a discovery to people her. 
And stock her country with inhabitants 
Of military men, and elephants. 20 

For th' Ancients only took her for a piece 
Of red-hot iron, as big as Peloponese, 
Till he appeared ; for which, some write, she sent 
Upon his tribe as strange a punishment. 

This was the only purpose of their meeting, 25 
For which they chose a time, and place most fit- 
ting ; 



17* A Uuk m vakL, uhUm the German Kepler] This and the fi>lkyvriii^ lur—, to 
the end of the pengnph, are not in the foregoing oompoaitioa ; and are dialii^ 
gniabed, as weU aa the net of the same kind, by beings printed in the Italic cha- 
racter.— (Thtek.) 

91, 93. For tt* AmeumU imfy took her fir a fieet^Cf reA4^ mm^ « A^ «t 
Pdopmu6,'\ Similar to these lines are those in //«iis6nw, 

And hdd the ««n was but a piece 
Cfredf^iat tron, at big as Greece, 

Hadib, P. II. C. 8, L 739.— {Thter.) 
98» 94. TSU he appear^A ; fir whichj tome vrtfe, the eent^^Uponhie tribe at 
ekamge a p uniihme nL] No doubt by the panishraent here mentioned to be sent 
npon these fimtastical and prosnmptuoos speculators about the use and destination 
of the celestial bodies, the Poet means hauuyy or, as Bifflton qpr ess e s it, ammm- 
etrmck madtteu* 

Whether Bntkrm these additional lines intends to sneer tXSdenegrt^^hieitm ge- 
neral, or aUndea to any paitkolar passag;e in Kepler's ddirimns upon this snigeot, 
to more than I am aaeertain, as I haTs not his books to ooMnlt«MTHTSR.) 
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When, at the full, her equal shares of light 
And influence were at their greatest height. 
And now the lofty telescope, the scale, 
By which they venture Heav n itself t'assail, 30 
Was rais'd, and planted full against the Moon ; 
And all the rest stood ready to fall on. 
Impatient, who should bear away the honour 
To plant an ensign, first of all, upon her. 

When one, who, for his solid deep belief, 36 
Was chosen Virtuoso then in Chief ; 
Had been approved the most profound, and wise 
At solving all impossibilities. 
With gravity advancing, to apply 
To th' optick-glass his penetrating eye, 40 

Cry'd out, — O strange ! — then reinforc'd his sight 
Against the Moon with all his art and might ; 
And bent the muscles of his pensive brow. 
As if he meant to stare and gaze her thro'. 
While all the rest began as much t' admire, 45 
And, like a powder-train, from him took fire, 
Surpriz'd with dull amazement beforehand 
At what they would, but could not understand ; 
And grew impatient to discover, what 
The matter was, they so much wonder'd at. 50 

Quoth he, — ^The old Inhabitants o' th' Moon, 
Who, when the Sun shines hottest about noon. 
Are wont to live in cellars under ground. 
Of eight miles deep, and more than eighty round. 
In which at once they use to fortify 55 

Against the sun-beams, and the enemy. 
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Are counted borough-towns and cities there. 

Because th' inhabitants are civiler 

Than those rude country-peasants, that are found, 

lik^ mountaineers, to live on th' upper ground, 

Nam'd Privolvans, with whom the others are 61 

Perpetually in state of open war. 

And now both armies, mortally enrag'd. 

Are in a fierce and bloody fight engaged ; 

And many fall on both sides kilFd and slain, 65 

As by the telescope 'tis clear and plain. 

Look in it quickly then, that every one 

May see his share before the battle's done. 

At this, a famous great philosopher, 
Admir'd, and celebrated far and near, 70 

As one of wond'rous singular invention. 
And equal universal comprehension. 
By which he had composed a pedlar s jargon y 
For all the world to learriy and use in bargain^ 

78. JBjy wkkk ke had eompoB^d a pedlar'B jargtm^ &c.] Bntler impntM the same 
iirraiitioii to his Sidropliel, or Sir Paul Neal, where Hudibrae, thmtening^ to have 
and hii naa Whachnm sebed by the ocmstable fiir robbiiig him, aays, 

Tl^^rt giulbf bjf tkar own oonfeniimt 
Qffdoi^^ aad at the Beanoiu 
Upon tke bmck I wiB to kaniBe 'em, 
Tkaitkt vibraUoH <f tkia pendulum 
iS!&aff make aU tea^ai't yards of one 



A thing ke long hoe v«q^oiur*d of, 
But nam ahall make it oul by proof. 

Hudih. P. II. C. 2. 1. 1081, &c 
The note upon this paange iaHudibnu may with gnat propriety be OMeiied heie, 
aad is as foHows : 

^ The device of the Tibrataoo of a pendulnm, was intended to settle a certain 
*« measore of ells and yards, &a (that should have its fiMmdation in natoiv) all 
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An universal canting idiom, 75 

To understand the swinging pendulum. 

And to communicate, in all designs. 

With tK Eastern virtuoso^mandarines, 

Apply'd an optick nerve, and half a nose. 

To th' end and centre of the engine, close : 80 

For he had, very lately, undertook 

To vindicate, and publish in a book. 



" the world orer : fir faj swiiig;iiig a freight at the end of a ttmg^ and rtltiihii^ 
^ (by the laotioo of the sun, or any star) how long the Tibration would leet, m pn^ 
** portian to the length of the string, and weight of the pendnlom; they thought to 
*^ lednoe it back again, and from any put of thne coapote the exact length of any 
^ string that mnet necessarily ribrate, mto so much space of tiaie : so that if a nan 
** should ask in China for a quarter of an hoar of sattin or taffata, they would know 
*^ perfaetly what it neant ; and al) mankhid learn a new way to neaaara thi^ga lo 
** nMMv by the yard, lbot,-or inch, but by the hour, quarter, or minnte.** 

And here let me inJbnn the reader, that I hare discovered by the Poet*8 manu- 
scripts, tfaBtthiB,asweaa8theother notes pohlished in the editioBcrjErwiilrAt 
of 1672, is the Author's own ; the ignorance of which has led succeeding com- 
M e atal o i's into seteral mistakes. To give one *«*«»B"Af only^ 

ASaxanDuktdidgnmBofid 
Tkat mioe, (qm kukn€§ tdaU) 
£ai gntt and labyrintks todmeUm 
Hit pottique paritj wUkont kufx&Hg. 

HmiiAw P. II. C 1. L 906. 



Butler's own note upon these Unes isy— -'^'This history of the Duke of Saiooy, is 
^ not altogether so strange, as that of a Bishop his countryman, who was quite 
** eaten up wHh tats and mice." Dr. Grey*s obsenration upon the passage is^ 
M He oertamly attndes to the case of Hatto, Bishop of Meats (who was devoured 
^ fay mice) whom he "«■»•''— ibr a Saxon Duke, because he is mentioned to have 
<* saooeaded la that biahoprick a person who was advanced to the Dukedom of 
*< Saxony.— The above story of the Saxon Duke could not, in this drcumstaaee of 
" the lUce, suit any of them: though amongst them were some that were very &t, 
^ namely, Heniy sumamed Ciassus, who lived in the 12th century." 

Had the Doctor been aware, that the first observation was Butler's, he woaU 
osttmaly have spared his own ; since it b phdn fiom thence, that the Poet mast 
aUade either to a real or imaginary DtJce of Saxony, whom he distinguishes fimn 
the Hid^p.— (Thtes) 
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That men, whose native eyes are blind, or out. 
May by more admirable art, be brought 
To see with empty holes as well and plain, 85 
As if their eyes had been put in again. 

This great man, therefore, having fix'd his sight 
T' observe the bloody formidable fight. 
Considered carefully, and then cry'd out, 
'Tis true, the battle's desperately fought ; 90 

The gallant Subvolvans begin to rally, 
And firom their trenches valiantly sally. 
To fell upon their stubborn enemy. 
Who fearfully begin to rout and fly. 

These paltry domineering Privolvans 95 

Have, every summer-season, their campaigns ; 
And muster, like the military sons 
Of Raw-head, and victorious Bloody-bones, 
As great and numerous as Soland-geese 
I' th' Summer-Islands of the Orcades, 100 

Couragiously to make a dreadful stand. 
And boldly fece their neighbours hand to hand. 
Until the peaceful, long'd-for winter's come ; 
And then disband, and march in triumph home ; 
And spend the rest of all the year in lies, 105 
And vap'ring of their unknown victories. 

From th' old Arcadians they have been believ'd 
To be, before the Moon herself, deriv'd ; 



100. rtk' Summar^IsUmU of the Orcadea.] It may seem odd, that Batler sboold 
tenn the Orcades Summer-Idandt ; bat it is only a figurative and poetic waj of 
saying ta tie Orcadea m the tuatwcrmc M oa at which time they are haimted by 
infinite nnmbers of all kinds of water-fowL^THYER.) 
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And^ when her orb was first of all created. 

To be from thence, to people her, translated. 110 

For as those people had been long reputed. 

Of all the Peloponesians, the most stupid. 

Whom nothing in the world could ever bring 

T* endure the civil life, but fiddleing ; 

They ever since retain the antique course, 1 15 

And natiye frenzy of their ancestors ; 

And always use to sing, and fiddle to 

Things of the most important weight they do. 

While thus the Virtuoso entertains 
The whole assembly with the Privolyans, 120 
Another sophUt, but of less renoum. 
Though longer observation of the Moon ; 
That understood the difierence of her soils. 
And which produc'd the fiedrest gennet-moyles ; 
BuJlfw an unpaid weekly shilling's pemion, 125 
Had fin' d for wit, and judgement, and invention ; 
Who, after poring tedious and hard 
In th' optick-engine, gave a start, and star'd, 

ISl, 123. AniMkermif^tiui^b^ifU9MraMomi~~Tlio^ 
Afpoa.] lo the shorter verae it itands thus : 

Another (jf as great renomn 
And Motii judgement in tke Moon. 

And thoagfa the tariition in words is but smalU it makes a considerable difierence 
in the chaiseter..— (Thyek.) 

1S&, 1S8. Bui for an uttpeud weMy MUmg'a pension^Had Jtn'd fir wUy and 
judgement^ and inveniion,] These two Teraes are inserted instead of the following 
in the other copy in short measure : 

And in tAe regitter i^fime 
Had entered ki§ long-living name. 

Thr w mkij f tkiUing'a penmen is, if I am rightly informed, tlic customary cootribu- 
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And thus began — A stranger sight appears. 

Than ever yet was seen in all the spheres ; 130 

A greater wonder, more unparalleled 

Than ever mortal tube, or eye beheld ; 

A mighty elephant from one of those 

Two fighting armies is at length broke loose. 

And with the desperate horror of the. fight 136 

Appears amaz'd, and in a dreadful firight : 

Look quickly, lest the only sight of us 

Should cause the startled creature to imboss. 

It is a large one, and appears more great 

flFhan ever was produc'd in Africk yet ; 140 

From which we confidently may infer. 

The Moon appears to be the fruitfuUer. 

And since, of old, the mighty Pyrrhus brought 

Those living castles first of all, 'tis thought. 

Against the Roman army in the field ; 145 

It may a valid argument be held, 

(The same Arcadia being but a piece. 

As his dominions were, of antique Greece) 

To vindicate, what this illustrious person 

Has made so leam'd and noble a discourse on ; 

And giv n us ample satisfaction all 151 

Of th' ancient Privolvans' original. 

tion of each member of the Royal Society toward the expencea attendii^ H. The 
Poet had added the two following^ lines in this charBcter, but afterwards crossed 
them oot* 

Andfintfiund out the haldiHg PamTa 
And paving London with Seth<ioaU, 

I transcribe them to gratify the curiosity of such as ere desiroiis to investigate who 
the particular persons are, that are designed by these chanMrtcrs.— (Thter.) 
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That elephants are really in the Moon, 
Although our fortune had discovered none. 
Is easily made plain, and manifest, 155 

Since from the greatest orbs, down to the least. 
All other globes of stars and constellations 
Have cattle in 'em of all sorts and nations ; 
And Heav'n, like a northern Tartar s horde. 
With numerous and mighty droves is stor'd. 160 
And if the Moon can but produce by nature 
A people of so large and vast a stature, 
Tis more than probable, she should bring forth 
A greater breed of beasts too, than the Earth ; 
As by the best accounts we have, appears 165 
Of all our crediblest discoverers ; 
And, that those vast and monstrous creatures there 
Are not such far-fet rarities, as here. 

Meanwhile th' assembly now had had a sight 
Of all distinct particulars o' th* fight ; 170 

And every man with diligence and care 
Perus'd, and view'd of th* elephant his share. 
Proud of his equal int rest in the glory 
Of so stupendous and renown'd a story, 
When one, who for his fame and excellence 175 
In heightening of words, and shadowing sense. 
And magnifying all, he ever writ. 
With delicate and microscopick wit, 
Had long been magnify 'd himself no less 
In foreign and domestick colleges, 180 

Began at last (transported with the twang 
Of his own elocution) thus t' harangue. 
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Most virtuous^ and incomparable friends. 
This great discov'ry fiiUy makes amends 
For all our former unsuccessful pains, 186 

And lost expences of our time and brains : 
For, by this admirable phsenomenon, 
We now have gotten ground upon the Moon ; 
And gain'd a pass t' engage, and hold dispute 
With all the other planets, that stand out ; 190 
And carry on this brave and virtuous virar 
Home to the door of th' obstinatest star ; 
And plant th' artillery of our optick tubes 
Against the proudest of their magnitudes ; 
To stretch our future victories beyond 195 

The uttermost of planetary ground ; 
And plant our warlike engines, and our ensigns 
Upon the fix'd Stars' spacious dimensions. 
To prove, if they are other suns, or not. 
As some philosophers have wisely thought, 200 
Or only windows in the empyreum. 
Through which those bright effluvias use to 

come; 
Which Archimede, so many years ago, 
Durst never venture, but to wish to know. 
Nor is this all, that we have now atchiev'd, 205 
But greater things ! — Henceforth to be believed. 



208, 904. Wkidk Arckmede, ao mmy yean agi>^-J}uni never WHfwe, faitl» 
toihuNB.] These two BiiesHrehefe inaerled in a dil fc i w U wid bettvplHt 
than they were ia the shorter vene, where they made a sort of parantkeM^ ani iSbm 
two foUowiog lines are also omitted : 

UktJUnmt^ offirt^ a» Uker» gueaa. 

That tkhie t* M* moath ^yWnocet.— <Tbt£s.) 
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And have no more our best, or worst designs. 
Because th' are ours, suspected for ill signs. 
T' out-throw, and magnify, and to enlarge. 
Shall, henceforth, be no more laid to our charge ; 
Nor shall our best and ablest virtuosos 211 

Prove arguments again for coffee-houses ; 
Nor little stofies gain belief among 
Our criticalest judges right or wrong : 
Nor shall our new-invented chariots draw 215 
The boys to course us in 'em, without law : 
Make chips of elms produce the largest trees. 
Or sowing saw-dust furnish nurseries : 
No more our heading darts (a swinging one !) 
With butter only hardened in the sun ; 220 

Or men that use to whistle loud enough 
To be heard by others plainly five miles offy 
Cause all the rest, we own, and have avowed 
To be believ'd as desperately loud. 



SIIL Not Male whriu gam bdirf ammg.] lo this latter part of tbe speech 
Balkr vakes a ooasiderable yariatioo, by adding, omitting, and altering, which it 
ipoald be both tedious and nimeoessary nunutdj to point out, as the reader may so 
mtBj eoiBpan the two poems.— (Thter.) 

t]7* Mmke ek^ ff ehu pndwx tie largett treeMf^Or sowmg §aw-du»t fitmitk 
flSrwHsib] Thsn wants here a grammatical connection) a halt not tery uncommon 
Is BmSinm, and which cannot have escaped the notice of critioal readers. The 
fWtaftidBa to Spnt't nooonnt of the AdoliMu rf Tkhgt of AH amd Nature 
to the B4)yal Society, amongst which is that of ebns growing fiom 
Sprat's Hkkty^ pw 197* The other circumstance of sownig mW'thut^ 
JMb li ndisd tn brighten tha bnriesqaeb— (Thyml) 
f\9, SMi flU, m. No man our ^keading darU (a nristging one />— With 
om^kmdmCd m the swi ^— Or men eAo/ nse to wkiatte Umd enomgk^To be 
% sttm jpissnff JloB wdlee qf»] These two lodicroos particulars refer to 
BfniC»Bmtmy,ct iitber to n snaU tinet bserted in it, called^-^ iiefa^nm ^ Oe 
Pko Tem^ nemsed fiom mme cmmderuUe MenkmOt, and Men woiihfif 
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Nor shall our future speculations, whether 225 

An elder-stick will render all the leather 

Of school-boys' breeches proof against the rod, 

Make all we undertake appear as odd.' 

This one discovery will prove enough 

To take all past and future scandals off : 230 

But since the world is so incredulous 

Of all our future scrutinies and us. 

And with a constant prejudice prevents 

Our best, as well as worst experiments. 

As if they were all destin'd to miscarry, 235 

As well in concert try'd, as solitary ; 

And that th' assembly is uncertain, when 

Such great discoveries will occur again, 

'Tis reasonable, we should, at least, contrive 

To draw up as exact a narrative 240 

Of that which every man of us can swear. 

Our eyes themselves have plainly seen appear ; 

That, when 'tis fit to publish the account. 

We all may take our several oaths upon't. 

This said, the whole assembly gave consent 
To drawing up th' authentick instrument, 246 



Credit^ wk» waU to the Top of it— in which th«00 two wonderfhl storisi wn rebtod. 
The firat is, indeed, a little etrained hy the Poet, to make it fit his Mtire the baiter. 
^The hitter is literally told by the relator, where, speaking of the iaAnaatiQB he 
recdred from one of the inhabitants, he says— >' He tdd also (and the aame 
'^ seriously confirmed by a Spaniard, and another Canary metrhant then hi thai 
<^ pany) that they whistle so hxid as to be heard fire miles oC And dmt to be ia 
'* the same room with them when they whistle, were enough to endanger breaking 
^* the tympanam of the ear ; and added, that he (being in company of one that 
<< whistled his loudest) oonld not hear perfiMstly fir fifteen dacp^ alter, the noiae was 
^« so great.** See Sprafa Hut. Ac. p. 313 and 813.-^Tbtkk.) 
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And, for the nation's gen'ral satisfaction. 
To print, and own it in the next Transaction. 
But whilst their ablest men were drawing up 250 
The wonderful memoir o' th' telescope, 
A member peeping in the tube, by chance. 
Beheld the elephant begin t' advance, 
That from the west-by-north side of the Moon 
To th' east-by-south was in a moment gone. 255 
This, being related, gave a sudden stop 
To all their grandees had been drawing up ; 
And every person was amaz'd a-new. 
How such a strange surprizal should be true ; 
Or any beast perform so great a race, 260 

So swift and rapid, in so short a space, 
Resolv'd, as suddenly, to make it good, 
Or render all as fairly as they could ; 
And rather choose their own eyes to condemn. 
Than question, what they had beheld with them. 
While every one was thus resolv'd, a man 266 
Of great esteem, and credit, thus began ; 
Tis strange, I grant ! but who, alas ! can say. 
What cannot be, or justly can, and may. 
Especially at so hugely wide and vast * 270 

A distance, as this miracle is plac'd. 
Where the least error of the glass, or sight. 
May render things amiss, but never right ? 
Nor can we try them, when th' are so far off. 
By any equal sublunary proof : 275 

For who can justify, that nature there 
Is ty'd to the same laws, she acts by here ? 
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Nor is it probable, she has infusM 
Int' every species, in the Moon.produc'd, 
The same efforts, she uses to confer 280 

Upon the very same productions here : 
Since those upon the earth, of several nations. 
Are found t' have such prodigious variations ; 
And she affects so constantly to use 
Variety in every thing she does. 286 

From hence may be inferred, that, though I grant. 
We have beheld i' th' Moon an elephant. 
That elephant may chance to differ ^o 
From those with us, upon the earth below^ 
Both in his bulk, as well as force and speed, 290 
As b'ing of a different kind and breed. 
That, tho' 'tis true, our own are but slow-pac'd, 
Their's there, perhaps, may fly, or run as fast. 
And yet be very elephants, no less 
Than those deriv'd from Indian families. 295 

This said, another member of great worth, 
Fam'd for the learned works he had put forth. 
In which the mannerly ^ and modest author 
Quotes the Right Worshipful^ his elder brother, 
Look'd wise a while, then said — All this is true. 
And very learnedly observ'd by you ; 301 

But there's another nobler reason for't. 
That rightly 'bserv'd, will fall, but little, short 
Of solid mathematick demonstration. 
Upon a full and perfect calculation ; 306 

And that is only this — ^As th' Earth and Moon 
Do constantly move contrary upon 
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Their several axes, the rapidity 

Of both their motions cannot fail to be 

So violent, and naturally fast. 

That larger distances may well be past, 310 

In less time than the elephant has gone, 

Altho' he had no motion of his own. 

Which we on earth can take no measure of ; 

As you have made it evident by proof. 

This granted, we may confidently hence 315 

Claim title to another inference ; 

And make this wonderful phaenomenon 

(Were there no other) serve our turn alone. 

To vindicate the grand hypothesis. 

And prove the motion of the Earth from this. 320 

This said, th' assembly now was satisfy 'd. 
As men are soon upon the biast side ; 
With great applause receiv'd th' admir'd dispute. 
And grew more gay, und brisk, and resolute. 
By having (right or wrong) remov'd all doubt, 325 
Than if th' occasion never had falFn out ; 
Resolving to compleat their narrative. 
And punctually insert this strange retrieve. 

But, while their grandees were diverted all 
With nicely wording the memorial, 330 

The footboys for their own diversion too, 
As having nothing, now, at all to do. 
And when they saw the telescope at leisure, 
Tum'd virtuosos, only for their pleasure ; 
With drills and monkeys ingenuity y 335 

That take delight to practise all they see, 

VOL. I. E 
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Began to stare and gaze iipon the Moon, 
As those they waited on, before had done. 
When one, whose turn it was, by chance to peep. 
Saw something in the lofty engine creep ; 340 
And, viewing carefully, discover d more 
Than all their masters hit upon before. 
Quoth he, — O strange ! a little thing is slunk 
On th' inside of the long star-gazing trunk ; 
And now is gotten down so low and nigh, 345 
I have him here directly 'gainst mine eye. 

This chancing to be overheard by one. 
Who was not, yet, so hugely overgrown 
In any philosophic observation. 
As to conclude with mere imagination ; 350 

And yet he made immediately ^ guess 
At folly salving all appearances, 
A plainer way, and more significant. 
Than all their hints had plrov'd o' th' elephant ; 
And quickly found upon a second view, 355 

His own conjecture, probably, most true: 
For he no sooner had apply 'd his eye 
To th' optick engine, but immediately 
He found a small field-mouse was gotten in 
The hollow telescope, and shut between 360 

The two glass-windows, closely in restraint. 
Was magnify 'd into an elephant ; 
And prov'd the happy virtuous occasion 
Of all this deep and learned dissertation. 
And as a mighty mountain heretofore, 365 

Is said t' have been begot with child, and bore 



BUTLER'S REMAINS. 
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A silly mouse, this captive mouse, as strange, 
Produc'd another mountain in exchange. 

Mean while the grandees, long in consultation. 
Had finish'd the miraculous narration, 370 

And set their hands, and seals, and sense, and wit 
T attest and vouch the truth of all th' had writ ; 
When this unfortunate phaenomenon 
Confounded all they had declar'd and done. 
For 'twas no sooner told, and hinted at, 375 

But all the rest were in a tumult straight. 
More hot and furiously enraged, by far. 
Than both the hosts, that in the moon made 

war. 
To find so rare and admirable a hint. 
When they had all agreed, and sworn t' have 

seen't, 380 

And had engaged themselves to make it out, 
Obstructed with a wretched paltry doubt. 

When one, whose only task was to determin. 
And solve the worst appearances of vermin ; 
Who oft' had made profound discoveries 385 

In frogs and toads, as well as rats and mice 
(Though not so curious and exact, 'tis true 
As many an exquisite rat-catcher knew) 
After he had a while with signs made way 
For something pertinent, he had to say, 390 

At last prevaiVd — Quoth he — ^This disquisition 
Is, the one half of it, in my discission : ^ 

For tho', 'tis true, the elephant, as beast. 
Belongs, of nat'ral right, to all the rest ; 
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The mouse, that's but a paltry vermin, none 395 
Can claim a title to, but I alone ; 
And therefore humbly hope, I may be heard 
In my own province freely, with regard. 

It is no wonder, that we are cry'd down. 
And made the table-talk of all the town, 400 
That rants and vapours still, for all our great 
Designs and projects, we've done nothing yet. 
If every one have liberty to doubt. 
When some great secret's more than half made out. 
Because, perhaps, it will not hold out true, 405 
And put a stop to all w' attempt to do. 
' As no great action ever has been done, 
Nor ever's like to be by truth alone, 
If nothing else but only truth w' allow 
Tis no great matter what w' intend to do ; 410 
For truth is always too reservd and chaste, 
' T" endure to be by all the Town embraced, 
A solitary anchorite that dwells. 
Retired from all the world in obscure cells. 
Disdains all great assemblies, and defies 415 
The press and crowd of mix'd societies. 
That use to deal in novelty and change. 
Not of things true, but great, and rare, and 

strange ; 
To entertain the world with what is fit 
And proper for its genius, and its wit ; 420 

The world, that's never found to set esteem 
On what things are, but what th' appear, and 
seem; 
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And, if they are not wonderful and new, 

Th' are neVe the better for their being true. 

Far what is truth, or knowledge, but a kind 426 

Of wantonness and lusury o' th* mind, 

A greediness and gluttony o' the brain, 

That longs to eat forbidden fruit again. 

And grows more desperate, like the worst diseases. 

Upon the nobler part (the mind) it seizes ? AdO 

And what has mankind ever gained by knowing 

His little truths, unless his own undoing. 

That prudently by nature had been hidden. 

And, only for his greater good, forbidden ? 

And therefore with as great discretion does 436 

The world endeavour still to keep it close : 

For if the secrets of all truths were known. 

Who would not, once more, be as much undone ? 

For truth is never without danger in't. 

As here it has deprived us of a hint 440 

The whole assembly had agreed upon. 

And utterly defeated all w' had done. 

By giving foot-boys leave to interpose 

And disappoint, whatever we propose. 

For nothing but to cut out work for Stubs, 446 

And all the busy academick clubs. 

For which they have deserved to run the risks 

Of elder 'Sticks, and penitential frisks. 

How much then ought we have a special care. 

That none presume to know above his share, 460 

Nor take upon him t' understand, henceforth, 

More than his weekly contribution's worth : 
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That all those, that have purchased of the college 
A half, or but a quarter share of knowledge. 
And brought none in themselves, but spent 
repute, 455 

Should never be admitted to dispute ; 
Nor any member undertake to know 
Mo;re than his equal dividend comes to ? 
Fof partners have perpetually been known, 
Timpose upon their publick intVest, prone ; 460 
And, if we have not greater care of ours. 
It will be sure to run the self-same course. 

This said, the whole society allow'd 
The doctrine to be orthodox, and good ; 
And from th' apparent truth of what th' had 
heard,, 465 

Resolv'd, henceforth, to give truth no regard. 
But what was for their interests to vouch. 
And either find it out, or make it such : 
That 'twas more admirable to create 
Inventions like truth out of strong conceit, 470 
Than with vexatious study, pains, and doubt, 
To find, or but suppose t'have found it out. 

This b'ing resolv'd, th' assembly, one by one, 
Review'd the tube, the elephant, and moon ; 
But still the more, and curiouser they pry'd, 475 
They but became the more unsatisfyM, 
In no one thing, they gaz'd upon, agreeing. 
As if th' had different principles of seeing. 
Some boldly swore, upon a second view. 
That all they had beheld before, was true, 480 
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And dama'd themselves, they never would te^ 

cant 
One syllable th' had seen, of th' elephant ; 
Avow'd his shape and snout could be no mouse's. 
But a tme natural elephant's proboscis. 
Others began to doubt as much, and waver, 485 
Uncertain which to disallow, or fiivour ; 
UuUltkq had as many cross resolves. 
As Irishmen that have been turned to wolves ; 
And grew distracted, whether to espouse 
The party of the elephant, or mouse. 480 

Some held, there was no way so orthodox. 
As to refer it to the ballot-box ; 
And, like some other nation's Patriots, 
To find it out, or make the truth, by votes. 
Odiers were of opinion, 'twas more fit 406 

T' unm6unt the telescope, and open it, 
And for their own and all men's «atisfecticm. 
To search, and re-examine the Transaction ; 
And afterward to explicate the rest. 
As they should see occasion for the b^t. 600 

To this, at length, as th' only expedient. 
The whole assembly freely gave consult : 
But, ^ere the optic tube was half let down. 
Their own eyes clear'd the first phaenomenon : 



487, 488. VidSL tkiy had mt matijf enu naohu A§ Irukmeny that kave hem 
tmnCd to wdotB,^ To what putkiihr stor^ ButW alludes in tbeM two additkuMl 
y grB O i , I ouinot diaoofer, nor whethar it be to oae fiBoaded apoa tha.Pytliagoiaaa 
tnoMaigratian, taaght \fj Hhm Dniida to tha old Irish, or to tha French s ap et sUti oa 
nboat tha fat y e g nrw up or uMO-inlfaa, adopted faj tha Modai BS <" (THYgm.) 
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For/ at the upper end^ prodigious swarms ' 505 
Of busy flies and gtiats^ like men in arms. 
Had all past muster in the glass by chance, 
For both the Peri- and the Sub-volvans. ' 

This b'ing discover'd, once more put them all . 
Into a worse, and desperater brawl, 510 

Surpriz'd with shame, that men so grave and wise 
Should be trepahn'd . by paltry gnats and flieis ; \ 
And to mistake the feeble insects' swarms 
For squadrons, and reserves of men in arms : 
As politick as those, who, when the Moon 515 
As bright and glorious in a river shone. 
Threw casting-nets, with equal cunning at her 
To catch her with, and pull her out o' th' water. 

But when at last, they had unscrew'd the glass. 
To find out where the sly impostor was, 520 

And saw 'twas but a mouse, that by mishap 
Had catch'd himself, and theniy in th' optic trap. 



ttl, 62S. And mm ^tmaa but a mmue^ UuU by mialuq^Had cote/I'd Amimj^ amd 
themy m tk* optic frqp.] It is worth the reader's obserration, how great an afdditioii 
ia Bade to the wit fay a veiy small variation in these two lines from the shorter 



Batler, to cowpHmwit his moose for affording him an opportnntty of indnlgiag 
■tirical torn, and displaying his wit upon this occasion, has to the end of this 
poem snlgoined the following epigrammatical note. 

A MoutCy wkote nuurtial valour kat to loug' 
Ago been try'd^ and by old Homer tungy 
Amdpurckaa*d km mare eoerioiting glory 
Than all ku Greman^ and Aw TVojaM etory ; 
Thom^ he appean untqual wud/At^ I gramiy 
In bulk and etaiure by the tkphant^ 
YetfieqnaUfy hat been obterv'd m battle 
To have reduced tkepnmd and hmghiyeaUtey 
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Amaz'd^ with shame confounded, and afflicted 
To find themselves so openly convicted. 
Immediately made haste to get them gone, 525 
With none, but this discovery alone : 

That learned men, who greedily pursue 
Things, that are rather wonderful than true. 
And, in their nicest speculations, choose 
To make their own discoveries strange news, 530 
And hat'ral hist'ry rather a gazette 
Of rarities stupendous, and far-fet ; 
Believe no truths are worthy to be known. 
That are not strongly vast, and overgrown ; 
And strive to explicate appearances, 535 

Not as thfey re probable, but as they please. 

In vain endeavour nature to suborn. 
And, for their pains, are justly paid with scorn. 



JVkm kaving Mdfy eniertd the rtdombiy 
And dorm*d tie dreadful outwork of hit moh^ 
7%t tittle verwttny like an emmt4cnigktf 
Hmt WoM the kuge gigantick beast m^figkL 

' Bstkr fcrvwd a dengn of writiiig another satire apon the Royal Society, part of 
which 1 find anoogat hie papera fiurly and correctly transcribed. Whether he erer 
fimriied it, or the ramainder of it be loet, is onoertain : the fragment, however, that 
is pieeei red, n^ not improperly be added in thu pboe, as in some sort explanatory 
of the preceding poem. 

* 

A teanedwmMy smom onoc a wee^ 

A kmdr td virf wosos oeA» 

And Uke on orvcfe appbf lo, • 

To atk qmettkMU^ OMd admire^ and bfe to^ 

Who entertam^d tkem all of oosrse 

(A» men take whet fir better or woroe) 

M^vvvav a^v^^vv w^w^^^^a ■se^^a^^w ^^^k^^w ^^y a^^Ba w^p* 
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Fat mIm tUjfrt tuA into a Ivnp, 
T%Bit taUMiM taiudbi wnut iwtns 

Z)lO 6fltt dl MMAI VfllHCt JMIMU 

WHkOeBe ike onTnary debate 
Wat tfier iHcme^ amd tkmgt of Haiey 
Wkkkw^ ike dnat^ comet weai 
InSix^Fimryamdwkaiiimetmt^ 

Thb cpenJim if Ue tmUf 

OrwkeikerFremcejorHoUimdfet^ 

OrGtrwuu^^bemiiedebtf 

What wmn trndplagvet m Chrutmdom 

Have hofpaned moe, tmd what to oomc $ 

Wkat kmg9 art deady horn maojf queate 

Ann piwceteet artpoitondeiiiioef 

Ami wkoakttU next rfaU igftmn 

Make oomie wear Uaek^ and tradetmem Movm 9 

WkatpartieB next offiat^ <r kareey 

WUlnutyommtedbeofeemeef 

WktdGennanmarckeiandretnaie 

WUlfumuk tke next montk*t gaeettea 9 

AndwkaipoHcftkeworldv^eeUf 
fVkat dreadfid weteor^ and fokere 
SkaUin tke keanxna next tfpear s 
And wken again ekaU la^ emhargo 
Upon tke Adndndj tke good «i^p Argo 9 

Wl^ carrentM tmm in §eae ef ice 
Some ikriee a dajf^ and eome bni twice ; 
And wkjf ike iidee at ni^ and nam 
Co»Ui»keCaMgnla^tkemooa9 
WkatiaikenafmlcaMmwl^Jitkf 
Tkai almajfe drink^ do newer pirn; 
Or whe&er in their homey tke deepy 
By ni^ or dojf tkigf eoer deep9 
If gram be greenj or enow he whUe, 
Bwtonfya9tk^iaketkeiigki9 
* Wietkerpoeaemionerfikedemly 

Or mere fawptefiow, do «qi# enil $ 
What ia'ty tkai maketdUfimUaineetiU 
WiiUntkeearthtorvnt^hiUi ' 
Bnt on ike onteide down againy 
A»y'tVaUen^kadbemin9ain9 
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Or wkaft ike tinmgt wuigmdie 
Tht Hed or loadtttmit dhuvn, or drmot , 
Tke wtaty the Mofle, wkkk ike tibmt 
Hanmfybembmiiamek*dwpm$ 
WktdierihtiUKrtk'Hm^§m/htauie 
WiikboadoetkddmiMgmoes 
{FormLhotir'njkeUim^fdBtkepok^ 
TwmM(fiUdf1o\whai*tkoMl) 
Or whether maU amdfemaU wertw 
In Ift* w^nmtd^tmetk^^fteiprodueef 
What wudcea tic boti^ of ikt «im, 
T%at $mck a ra^ comrwe doet runy 
To dram no imt behind through tt* airy 
Am eomete doj when ihty appear ^ 
Which oAerplanete conn/ot do* 
Becaaae they do not hum, hut ghm 9 
Whether the moon be eeuy or liutdy 
Or eharooaly or a queneh^dfathrand ; 
Or if the dark hoka that appear ^ 
Are onfyporety not cUkt there 9 
Whether the atmosphere turn rmmdy 
And keep ajuet pace with the ground; 
Or hUer lamfy bekmd. 
And dag the air with gutte of wind 9 
Or whether creecente in the wane 
(For 90 an author hat itplainj 
Do bum quite outy or wear away 
Thar tnnfi upon the edge ofdt^9 
Whether the aea inereaaej or waatey 
Andifitik>yhowUmg*twiUtaet; 
Or if the tun t^proaehee near 
The earthy how toon it wia be there 9 

Theae were their teamed epeculationa 
And all their conttant ooet^ationt ; 
To meaewre windy and weigh the airy 
And tum a circle to a oquare ; 
To make a powder tf the 9uny 
Bjf which all dodore ehould b* undone ; 
Tojind the North^weet pauage outy 
Although thefiriheat w^ about ; 
If dofmiatafiom a roae*a aahea 
Can raiae the roae itaetf inglaaaeaf 
Whether the line of incidence 
Riae/rom the objedy or the aenae 9 
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TogtemA*ESxirmabtUk 
Of Aope, crtikiMtjfy andfiiitk ; 
To expSaUe by nJMt kndt 
The grain tf diflwoiirft andjlmtsy 
And in tkt braying qfanoMt 
Find OKt the ir^ and tkebauf 
If wiareB neigk aUOf and a com 
A doable diapamm bm. 



The ratt of thk perfbrmuoe is wanting^, bat I am pennadfld, that those, who 
hate a taate fior Bntler^s torn and hamoar, will think this too cnzioos a fiagneiit to 
be lout, though perhaps too imperfect to be formally pabUahed. How jnat this 
satirical re pre s en tation island to what particnlar men and treatises the Poet allodes, 
the fHMler may best jndge by consulting the PktbmapUcal DranMocUoma of that 
age, bat nwre particalarly Sprat's Aoooant of the enqniries and speonlations in 
which the meBdbers of the Boyal Society at first employed th—sebr s fc (Thymu) 



SATIKE 
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WEAKNESS AND MISERY OF MAN. 



Who would believe, that wicked earth. 

Where nature only brings us forth. 

To be found guilty, and forgiven. 

Should be a nursery for heaven ; 

When all, we can expect to do, 5 

Will not pay half the debt we owe. 

And yet more desperately dare. 

As if that wretched trifle were 

Too much for the eternal powers. 

Our great and mighty creditors, 10 

Not only slight what they enjoin. 

But pay it in adulterate coin ? 



In this oompoaitioB, the reader will hate the pleasnre of Tiewiii^ Butler in a light 
in which he haa not hitherto appeared. Ktery thing afanoat, that he has wrote, is 
in deed aatirical, but in an ar«h and d«U manner ; and he nay be said rather to 
fasve langfaed at the Yicea and fitUies of mankind, than to hate railed at them. In 
this he is serions and serere, exrhan gee the ridiculum for the oert, and writes with 
the spirited indignation of a Jareoal or a Penins. Good-natnred rendsri may per^ 
haps think the intectite too bitter; but the sanuB good-natnre will ezcnse the Poet, 
when *tis ooneidered, what an edge mnr^ be given to his aatirical wit by the age in 
which he lived, distingnished by the two extremes of hypocrisy and enthnrinim on 
the one part, and irretigioo and immorality on the other.«-<THTSB.) 
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We only in their mercy trust. 

To be more wicked and unjust : 

All our devotions, vows, and pray'rs, 15 

Are our own interest, not theirs : 

Our off'rings, when we come t* adore. 

But begging presents, to get more : 

The purest business of our zeal 

Is but to err, by meaning well, 20 

And make that meaning do more harm. 

Than our worst deeds, that are less warm : 

For the most wretched and perverse 

Does not believe himself, he em. 

Our holiest actions have been 25 

Th' effects of wickedness and sin ; 
Religious houses made compounders 
For th' horrid actions of the founders ; 
Steeples, that totter'd in the air. 
By letchers sin'd into repair ; 30 

As if we had retain'd no sign. 
Nor character of the divine 
And heav'nly part of human nature. 
But only the coarse earthy matter. 



91, S2. Amimakt tkai fnmmngd^morek aim Tlflnour «drif dMr, tta< ore 
low warwL] Tint wm hit too pbinly «ioiBpil6ed in the praoe^Bng tioMB of dTil 
ooabugtioB, whm tho nuAakm ml of a aot of bmmI eathnnaita M man vSadM 
in tho— KagdniM, th— tho noM of all of Idiigi prt ttmyethoft— {Thyeb.) 

i7,S8. Bdigkmw km9a mtA atmptmHiari Wmr fl* konid aelkm ff Oe 
Jmmden,] It k almott too obfvioas to obseire, that it was imj anal, mBpadUBj m 
the toaoi of popvy, ftr tha greatatt debaoobeeo to flattor tfaenoehoit that thej 
atoned far the dJMnhrtenMs of thdrpaat lives fay piooe doontioiie at Osirdsath; 
as if th«y wem to he eioeaed for not serving God themselves, by fbnushing others 
with an opportniiity of ikiag it— <TflY>B.) 
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Our universal inclinatioii 35 

Tends to the worst of our creation. 

As if the stard conspir'd t' imprint 

In our whole species, by instinct, 

A fatal brand, and signature 

Of nothing else, but the impure. 40 

The best of all out actions tend 

To the preposterousest end. 

And, like to mungrels, we're inclin'd 

To take most to th' ignobler kind ; 

Or monsters, that have always least 45 

Of th' human parent, not the beast. 

Hence 'tis we've no regard at all 

Of our best half original ; 

But, when they differ, stiU assert 

The interest of th' ignobler part ; 50 

Spend all the time we have upon 

The vain capriches of the one. 

But grudge to spare one hour^ to know 

What to the better part we owe. 

As in all compound substances 55 

The greater still devours the less ; 

So, being bom and bred up near 

Our earthy gross relations here. 

Far firom the ancient nobler place 

Of all our high paternal race, 60 

We now degenerate, and grow 

As barbarous, and mean, and low, 

flS. At b at h anmB y md mam^ mid Um\ The ternw hmhawnn and hurhmmMmuy 
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As modern Grecians are, and worse. 

To their brave nobler ancestors. 

Yet, as. no barbarousness beside 65 

Is half, so barbarous as pride. 

Nor any prouder insolence 

Than that, which has the least pretence. 

We are so Wretched, to profess 

A glory in our wretchedness ; 70 

To vapour sillily, and rant 

Of our own misery, and want. 

And grow vain-glorious on a score. 

We ought much rather to deplore. 

Who, the 'first moment of our lives, 75 

Are but condemn'd, and giv'n reprieves ; 

And our great'st grace is not to know. 

When we shall pay 'em back, nor how. 

Begotten with a vain caprich. 

And live as vainly to that pitch. 80 

Our pains are real things, and all 
Our pleasures but fantastical ; 
Diseases of their own accord. 
But cures come difficult and hard ; . 
Our noblest piles, and stateliest rooms, 85 
Are but out-houses to our tombs ; 
Cities, though e'er so great and brave. 
But mere ware-houses to the grave ; 



in this, and the Imes following, are to be undentood in their old senee, as opposed 
to rude and umcMvaUd.-^THY^R,) 
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Our bravery's but a vain disguise. 

To hide us from the world's dull eyes, 90 

The remedy of a defect, 

With which our nakedness is deckt ; 

Yet makes us swell with pride, and boast. 

As if w' had gain'd by being lost. 

All this is nothing to the evils, 95 

Which men, and their confed'rate devils 
Inflict, to aggravate the curse 
On their own hated kind, much worse ; 
As if by nature th' had been serv'd 
More gently, than their fate deserv'd, 100 
Take pains (in justice) to invent, 
And study their own punishment ; 
That, as their crimes should greater grow, 
So might their own infliction too. 
Hence bloody wars at first began, 105 

The artificial plague of man. 
That from his own invention rise, 
To scourge his own iniquities ; 
That if the heav'ns should chance to spare 
Supplies of constant poison'd air, 110 

They might not, with unfit delay. 
For lingering destruction stay ; 



89. Oht hnuenfM but a imha duguue*] In the times in which oor author wrote, 
whet we now call finery in drees was generally expressed by the word kravtfy. 
This o b se r i a tioo upon the vanity and fbUy of being prood of drees, which is only 
a coaseqnenoe of our &1I, is not peculiar to Butler ; but he has OMde it his own by 
the numner of expreMug it.— <ThtEB.) 
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Nor seek recruits of death so far. 

But plague themselves with blood and war. 

And if these fail, there is no good, 115 
Kind nature e'er on man bestow'd. 
But he can easily divert 

Make that, which heaven meant to bless 
Th' ungrateful world with, gentle peace 120 
With luxury and excess, as fast 
As war and desolation, waste ; 
Promote mortality, and kill. 
As fyiSt as arms, by sitting still ; 
Like earthquakes slay without a blow, 125 
And only moving overthrow ; 
Make law and equity as dear. 
As plunder and free-quarter were. 
And fierce encounters at the bar 
Undo as fast, as those in war; 130 

^ Enrich bawds> whores, and usurers. 
Pimps, scriv'ners, silenced ministers. 
That get estates by being undone 
For tender conscience, and have none ; 



131. Ennck bamtU, vAoret, &c] The rngn of Charles tlw Seooiid, which is the 
scene of tliis satire, does but too much justify this serere censureb— <Thyea.) 

188, ISS, 134. tUenc'd mimster^-TkU get aiaUt iykmg 

n rn d me — For tauler coiucimcCf and have none.] A passage in his Hudibnu will 
bsst siplain tlw Poet*s meaning herBi 

Be sure io keep ^ congregaimmM^ 
In epigki of lame and prodamaiiona : 
For CkaHaUuu can do no goody 
Until tk^'*re mounted in a crowd ; 
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Like those, that wkh their credit drive ^ 135 

A trade without a stock;, and thrive ; 

Advance men in the church andstatis 

For being of the meanest rate, 

Rais'd for their double^guil'd deserts, 

Before integrity and parts ; / 140 

Produce more grievous complaints 

For plenty, than before for wants. 

And make a rich and fruitful year 

A greater grievance than a dear ; 

Make jests of greater dangers £air^ 145 

Than those they trembled at in war ; 

Till, unawares, they've laid a train 

To blbw the public up again ; 

Rally with iiorror, and in sport 

Rebellion and destruction court, 150 

And wkm thtjfrt pmiiAed^ off the kmri 

Am iemg om oot^fBUon tart ntre 
OfdoMept^firaaA^emiwrt^ 
Ami wkaiik^ earn m peneeutiam^ 
Arepaidf agroai memhrHmtioiu 

In pomTrkig^uU tkdr riekai trade : 

Saoefiamd C&eir jprtoet tbtrngei^ rtfok 

HvDtm,F.lll.C.2.rm.¥ 
Om cwBot but tdmkm the 8tt jnBt*« imptftiality, in ipviag MiUMr tlw 
mad H c M t i oM g ncMwm of Charkt** court, nor the cant and roguery of thoM wki 
lijpocntiodlj railed at him.— (Thteb.) 

190. Bm^dfir tkeir doM^-guiTd deterUS^bn miegri^ and faria.\ Al- 
la^Bagy I eo p poee, to that narrow-apirited policy so oomnonly impated to Charles II. 
of ooortiiig his enemies, instead of fewardmg his firiends. And perhaps the Poet 
■ugfat think himself included in the injnstiee, whidi he censures. The pun upon 
dm Mt g M iT d fiir dembit-gUt is rather low, hot is one of those eicmcendes, which 
MAanlly grow oat of genwses of llatler*s cast..-<THTBm.) 
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And make fanatics, in despight 

Of all their madness, reason right. 

And vouch to all they have foreshown, 

As other monsters oft have done. 

Although from truth and sense as far, 155 

As all their other maggots are : 

For things said false, and never meant. 

Do oft prove true by accident. 

That wealth, that bounteous fortune sends 
As presents to her dearest friends, 160 

Is oft laid out upon^a purchase 
Of two yards long in parish churches ; 
And those too happy men that bought it. 
Had liv'd, and happier too, without it. 
For what does vast wealth* bring, but cheat. 
Law, luxury, disease, and debt, 166 

Pain, pleasure, discontent, and sport 
An easy-troubled life, and short ? 



Iftl, 162. AndmaktfimaiioBy in dttfi^ii^'Of all their wmrfiMiw, namm rigH*] 
The writings and praachnwnts of the cnthnm—ts and fanatka of this, and indeed 
of all ages, are full of dennndations of particular jadgements, which the Poet wit- 
tilj obsenres, though vented at random, might be seriously verified, without a 
nlbrmatioa of manners.— <Thteb.) 

188. An ea^'ironUed tift^ and akorL] Though this satin seems fiiiriy tran- 
scribed for the press ; yet on a Tacam^ in the sheet opposite to this line, I find the 
IbUowing verses, which pobably were intended to be added, but as they are not 
regularly inssried, I chose rather to give them by way of note. 

For tnen ne^er digged so deep tnlo 
Tkebawdttftkeearikbdem^ 
For meta/s that artfmnd to dmeU 
Near neigkbonr to the pit <f keli^ 
And kave a magic pom*r to owt^ 
The-grted^mmhofmentkaiway; 
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But all these plagues are nothing near 
Those far more cruel and severe, 1 70 

Unhappy man takes pains to find, 
T' inflict himself upon his mind ; 
And out of his own bowels spins 
A rack and torture for his sins : 
Torments himself, in vain, to know 175 

That most, which he can never do ; 
And the more strictly 'tis denied. 
The more he is unsatisfied : 
Is busy in finding scruples out, 
To languish in eternal doubt, 180 

Sees spectres in the dark, and ghosts. 
And starts, as horses do at posts ; 
And, when his eyes assist him least. 
Discerns such subtle objects best : 



But with ikartbodiet havt benjmn 

TofiBL Ihme IratoAet vp agam ; 

When Uoo^ battlat kave betnfaitigkt 

For aiarimg tkat^ wUek tk^ took out. 

For weattk ii alt tkingt^ tkat conduce 

To wum^o dutruetiony orkuuoe; 

A otaudard both to bmf amd atU 

ABtUmgoJhm keaveu down to AelL— (Thter.) 

109, 170i> Bui alt tkat ptaguet are judkmg near— -Tlote far mart trmd^ ^[e.] 
Ov Satyritt, aAcr eniiBMrating tlw Tarioos infelicitMS of mui vuing from Hm cnt- 
wvd cBrcomstanoes of Iranaii natnre, deacmdw to that wUdi takes ha riae witUo 
Us own diatflBiperad mind, tlw inaatiable thirst of knowing thoae thbgs, whidi he 
haa neither ability to inTestigate, nor n ec e a ai ty to enquire fata He waa a proleat 
9UBmj to all chimerical, precarioaa, uncertain apenihitiona, either m philoeophy or 
dirinity, aa every attentive reader of hia Hudibra» mnat have obaenred, and with 
a view to tlua he drew the chamcters of Hndibraa, and the virtnoao philoaopher 
Sidrophel. Thia is a fitvorite topic of oar poet*a ; and the reader will aceordiaKly 
find the y era e a glow with a peculiar wararth and spirit— ^Tbteb.) 
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On hypothetic dreams and visions 1 85 

. Grounds everlasting disquisitions. 
And raises endless controversies 
On vulgar theorems and hearsays : 
Grows positive and confident 
In things so far beyond th' extent 190 

Of human sense, he does not know 
Whether they be at all, or no ; 
And doubts as much in things, that are 
As plainly evident, and clear : 
Disdains all useful sense, and plain, 195 

T' apply to tih' intricate and vain ; 
And cracks his brains in plodding on 
That, which is never to be known ; 
To pose himself with subtleties. 
And hold no other knowledge wise ; 200 
Although, the subtler all things are. 
They're but to nothing the more near : 
And the less weight they can sustain. 
The more he still lays on in vain ; 



18S,194- AmddaiddMa»mMtkimtkmg$^ikai ttrt ' A gpkdmfyeadaiiandtlmr:} 
Strange and bold as thb ■nertkn bbsibs, we Me H too often verified faj leained 
nei, who are dogmatical and confident in the most refined hypothetioal theories, 
and scepticat in the phunest truths. It is not unlikely, bat he bad Descartes k his 
eje, who boldly entered into an explication of the whole system of the Uairerae^ 
and yet came at last to firsme a doubt about his own eziBtenoe. — (Thtxk.) 

f»lf 90^ Alik(mgk, tit mUtileraUikuigs are^Tk^'n hU ta mtkmg the mmrt 
mear:] This is a thought of Seneca*s, and quoted as such by BaUsr in a note of 
his own upon the two fbllowii^ Teraes in his Sudibrat* 

He eonid rerfnoe all Udmga to act*, 
And hum tkeir naiwrea by abtimtU, 

See GiurrV Hod. P. 1. C. 1. L i4Jk— (Tktu«) 
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And hangs his soul upon as nice 205 

And subtle curiosities. 
As one of that vast multitude, 
That on a needle's point have stood : 
Weighs right and wrong, and true Bud false. 
Upon as nice and subtle scales, 210 

As those that turn upon a plane 
With th' hundredth part of half a grain ; 
And still the subtiler they move. 
The sooner false and useless prove. 
So man, that thinks to force and strain 215 
Beyond its natural sphere his brain. 
In vain torments it on the rack» 
And, for unproving, sets it back ; 
Is.ign'rant of his own extent, 
. And that to which his aims are bent, 220 
Is lost in both, and breaks his blade 
Upon the anvil, where 'twas made : 
For as abortions cost more pain 
Than vig'rous births ; so all the vain 
And weak productions of man's wit, 225 
That aim at purposes unfit, 
Require more drudgery, and worse 
Than those of strong and lively force. 

9079 3^ Atmtrf that vuttmMtmdes^Tliai on a Meectte** potnl Aa«e atoorf:] 
TUi alliidM to the wluBuaal notioot of the Reiicmciaiis about their eeirnl epiiita. 

(Thtsb.) 
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LICENTIOUSNESS OF THE AGE. 



Tis a strange age weVe liv'd in, and a lewd 
As 'ere the Sun in all his travels view'd ; 
An age as vile, as ever justice urg'd. 
Like a fantastic letcher, to be scourg'd : 
Nor has it scap'd, and yet has only learn'd, 5 
The more 'tis plagu'd to be the less concerned. 
Twice have we seen two dreadful judgments rage. 
Enough to fright the stubbom'st- hearted age ; 
The one to mow vast crowds of people down. 
The other (as then needless) half the town ; 10 



Af tlw preosdiii|f satira wm npoo naplrind in geneiBl, with MMe albaoB to 
tlwt age b which it was wrote, this is pwrticiilariy lereUsd at the liosatkws and 
driianched times of Charks II. hmnooronsly oontrasted with the paritanical ones 
which went bsftra ; and is a IVeah proof of the anthor*s impartiality, and that he 
was not, as is generally but fiJaely imagined, a bigot to the Cavalier party.— 
(Thtxb.) 

7* Twkx have we moi two dreadfiU judgments, jr.] The Poet, one may ventnre 
to affirm, without the heard of a ooojectnre, allodes here to the Plague and Fire 
of London m the years 1866 and 1666 ; but what Oe two migkfy mkwJa were 
which snooeeded, is not with so much p re dseness to be aaoertained. It is however 
very probable, that he means the prodigioas expedition, with which the city was 
rebuilt, and the very healthy season which followed. The foUowiag passage horn 
Home*s^tfloiy^Grcalilriteifi,oodbmstheofaservatioib «« The Fire of London 
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And two as mighty miracles restore^ 
What both had ruin'd and destroy'd before : 
In all as unconcem'd, as if th' had been 
But pastimes for diversion to be seen. 
Or» like the plagues of Egypt^ meant a curse, 15 
Not to reclaim us, but to make us worse. 
Twice have men tum'd the world (that silly 
blockhead !) 
The wrong side outward, like a juggler's pocket. 
Shook out hypocrisy, as fast and loose. 
As e'er the dev'l could teach, or sinners use, 20 
And on the other side at once put in 
As impotent iniquity, and sin. 
As sculls, that have been crack'd, are often found. 
Upon the wfong side to receive the wound. 
And, like tobacco-pipes at one end hit, 25 

To break at th' other still that's opposite : 
So men, who one extravagance would shun, 
Into the contrary extreme have run ; 



** though at that tiiae a great calamity, has proved in the imie beneSdai both to 
^ the dtj and the Iringdoia. The city was rebuilt in a Tcry little time ; and care 
M was takeo to make the streets wider and more rqi;nlar than befcre.— Lond o n be- 
** esaw nach Dwre healthy after the firet The plague, which used to break out with 
** great finy twice or thrice every century, and indeed was always larking in some 
M eoraer of the dty, has not once discor e red itself since that calBmity.**«> 
(THTzm.) 

8S. Am mptdent miqmtyJ] The term impalad is here used in the Latin 
asBse of it, fir Mngoniniabie or unrsatruned. — So Horsce sqrs, Aqtdlo tm^tieM. 

SS. Aa teaOi, that have betm cradr*<f.] It is a common obsenration, whether tme 
or fiJae is safident ftr a poetkal allnsion, that when a seal! is broke, the cradi is 
■St in the part which rsosires the blow, bat on the opposite side, and is occa s io n e d 
by ths ▼iolsoce of the oobcsmmu— CTotbiu) 
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And all the difference is, that as the first 

Provokes the other freak to prove the worst ; 30 

So, in return, that strives to render less 

The last delusion, with its own excess ; 

And, like two unskilled gamesters, use one way 

With bungling t' help out one another's play. 

For those, who heretofore sought private holes, 35 

Securely in the dark to damn their souls. 

Wore vizards of hypocrisy, to steal 

And slink away, in masquerade, to Hell, 

Now bring their crimes into the open Sun, 

For all mankind to gaze their worst upon, 40 

As eagles try their young against his rays. 

To prove, if they're of generous breed, or base ; 

Call heav'n and earth to witness, liow theyVe 

aim'd' 
With all their utmost vigour to be damn'd. 
And by their own examples, in the view 45 

Of all the world, striv'd to damn others too ; 
On all occasions sought to be as civil. 
As possible they cou'd, t'his Grace the Devil, 
To give him no unnecessary trouble. 
Nor in small matters use a friend so noble, 50 
But with their constant practice done their best 
T' improve, and propagate his interest. 
For men have now made vice so great an art. 
The matter of fact's become the slightest part ; 

90. Pn v uiua tkeaiker freak iopnoe tkt wonL] The wfxdfreak^ Haooffi it nour 
•Iwajft ngnifies aoiiie eztniTagaiioe of the gay and (roBckaome eort, is fieqwnUy 
need faj Batler, for one of any kind.— (TuYEB.) 
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And the debauched'st actions they can do, 55 

Mere trifles, to the circumstance and show. 

For 'tis not what they do, that's now the sin. 

But what they lewdly affect, and glory in ; 

As if prepost'rously they would firofess 

A forc'd hypocrisy of wickedness : 60 

And affectation, that makes good things bad. 

Must make affected shame accurst, and mad ; 

For vices for themselves may find excuse. 

But never for their complement, and shews. 

That, if there ever were a mystery 66 

Of moral secular iniquity. 

And that the churches may not lose their due 

By being encroach'd upon, 'tis now, and new. 

For men are now as scrupulous, and nice. 

And tender-conscienc'd of low paltry vice, 70 

Disdain as proudly to be thought to have 

To do in any mischief, but the brave. 

As the most scrupulous zealot of late times 

T* appear in any, but the horrid st crimes ; 

Have as precise and strict punctilios 75 

Now to appear, as then to make no shows ; 



tt, M, &C. For w^oihant nam made vke aogreoi on mrii^Tke wuMer fffiKf§ 
Aeenw At sfifftletf jwrt.— 4;e.] This is bitter and serere, bat ybtj applicable to the 
tiaaa lie ia deacribing, and to the dtaraetere of Bockinghain, Bodieater, and other 
viched and ahmidnnfid wita of that age, who atudied not onlj to be, bat alao to 
aopeVf aa vicioaa and debanched as possiblci CTitttb ) 
. 07,181 AmitkUtktckmrtAmwugfmdloKtiekrdme'-Bjfkdmgemaro m^ ^ 
.na Foet'a ■saniag' seema to be, either that the pb ra ae a i yrfer y ff miqm i^ iraaap- 
ywyialgid to dinaitj ; or arebly and satiricallj to iasiniiate, that the real oad ipneal 
■rjstoj of inqoitj was to be found b the chuidiea of thai agft— <ThYjpl) 



i 
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And steer the world by disagreeing force 

Of different customs 'gainst her natural course. 

So powerful 's ill example to incroach, 

And nature, spite of all her laws, debauch ; 80 

Example, that imperious dictator 

Of all that's good, or bad, to human nature ; 

By which the world's corrupted, and reclaimed, 

Hopes to be sav'd, and studies to be damn'd ; 

That reconciles all contrarieties, 85 

Makes wisdom foolishness, and folly wise. 

Imposes on divinity, and sets 

Her seal alike on truths, and counterfeits ; 

Alters all characters of virtue and vice. 

And passes one for th' other in disguise, 90 

Makes all things, as it pleases, understood. 

The good receiv'd for bad, and bad for good ; 

That slily counter-changes wrong and right. 

Like white in fields of black, and black in white. 

As if the laws of nature had been made 95 

Of purpose, only to be disobey'd ; 

Or man had lost his mighty interest. 

By having been distinguished from a beast ; 

And had no other way but sin and vice. 

To be restor'd again to Paradise. 100 

98,94 T%at wSfy rcmmler cknngn wnmg and rigkt^^djike wkUe mJUkk tf 
Uaek^amdklaek m wkUe.] Comiiter^ektt$»g*d in hflnkfay is, when iUban k a bmImI 
dMBgii^ of the ookNUii of tht field and diafga in ta eecotcheon, bj ■aaai of am 
oraKmlinotof pwUtioB. Thns in tlia coat of tlia frnoat ChMMor t Ha boveth 
party per pale argeiit and galee, a bead mmter changed ; that is, that part of the 
beiid, which ie in that side of the eseotdieoB which is aigent, is gules ; and thst 
part of it which is oH the other, is ai^gent See Ckamhert*9 
(Thtkb.) 
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How copious is our language lately grown. 
To make blaspheming wit, and a jargon ? 
And yet how. expressive and significant. 
In damme at once to curse, and swear, and rant ? 
As if no way exprest men's souls so well, 105 
As damning of them to the pit of hell ; 
Nor any asseveration were so civil. 
As mortgaging salvation to the Devil ; 
Or that his name did add a charming grace. 
And blasphemy a purity to our phrase. 1 10 

For what can any language more enrich. 
Than to pay souls for vitiating speech ; 
When the great'st Tyrant in the world made those 
But lick their words out, that abus'd his prose ? 
What trivial punishments did then protect 115 
To public censure a profound respect. 
When the most shameful penance and severe. 
That could b' inflicted on a cavalier 



lis, 114. Wktn Oe gnafgl TynaU m ike world made tWe-^Firf Uek tknr 
QtOytkat aimt'd ku fntef] Hut Tymit trai Cafigda; and the AkX •BoiM 
to b raoordad by Swtonioi in tha life of him.^' EdidU et peregre gpeeta e iUa m 
^ SieSiax Syraemtia tutycot btdot^ ei in GaOia Lugdum mmccUm. Sed et oer- 
fMfHe Gfmemt Laimmtpie JmemuUm, Qm ee rta m me fwmi vkio ri k ne 
vitlm cmfwfc'gar, eonmdem et lamdea ooaiponere oooctof. £o» awtem t 
<* fw ■nnaig itftpfi ea iiwa/ , tcrijpla mo, epongid Sngtdne deUrejueeoty midfindie 
** al f ar gart , mdjhtmme proadmo wtergi mahitaemt,^ Svmr, CaL c. 21. 
Oto caaaot bat ofaiVTa ftoB thia paaaga, that the IVMt haa flithar an^^ 

of it, or haa iTpwaaad himaelf terj ambigiioaalj : nnoa to naka hb wit 
with the faiatoriaa'a ralatioB, or indead appoaita to tha parpoaa fer which 
it, oaa BMMt by tha 2y«if t prate andentaiid, aot any coa ip oa ith i 
of hii own, which ia tha aaaaa it oatanUy baaia, hot tha hagw^ of tha eoaotry, 
ei wUch ha waa tjniA or aaiparor.— <THmu) 

llTflta WieitiiK meet ekmH^penamet ami mmtir-'Tktteemldb^w^lk^^ 
m A eavaUet.] Tha thnaa and diacipUne here deacribad ware thoaa of tha 
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For infamous debauch'ry, was no worse. 

Than but to be degraded from his horse, 120 

And have, his livery of oats and hay. 

Instead of cutting spurs off, ta'en away ? 

They held no torture then so great as shame. 

And, that to slay was less than to defame ; 

For just so much regard, as men express 125 

To th' censure of the public, more or less. 

The same will be retum'd to them again. 

In shame or reputation, to a grain : 

And, how perverse soe'er the world appears, 

Tis just to all the bad it sees, and hears. 130' 

An^, for that virtue, strives to be allow'd 

For all the injuries, it does the good. 

How silly were their sages heretofore 
To fright their heroes with a syren- whore ? 
Make 'em believe a water- witch with charms 135 
Could sink their men of war, as easy as storms. 
And turn their mariners, that heard them sing. 
Into land-porpusses, and cod, and ling ; 



bifiirotlMjd^geQflrated|«Bd«iMNigattlieBOD8of tiM pmiMliaMits fa4ktei«pM 
tL kmgit or coMJkr wna-^'^fuo pMko apdiari to be obliged to BMJatiia Mi 
■ft his oim {Mrivato ezpenaei — Thus Liiry, L. 87* C 13L— ^ /Ail esmifau 
" cyet, qm Ciwiifmii— kgummm egmies m Sialia aratiL JMidenua Mom^ 
^* ctfkn f—jiei» 9»pMBtenta tiipemtlia pnKedqraU m^ fM cgwe pe Mi co eierwwil, 
^ Bed deim t Hp mi ia ejWfnvatU yfaeerent**— ^Thtsb.) ' 

1SS» 1B4 Hum mifywenOair w^et kenk^bn^To fiigilt Iktkr kofm ^«ill • 
g^ii wlmtJ\ The rtory cf Ciree Md the Syreng ig too well knmm to aeed nf mt 
ia^; I ehell only reuMurk, that onr author eeeis to coifo oa d the doe with ttie e<fcer, 
by inimtbg the power d^trantfonoatiia to the eoog^of the Syreoe, whidi ie id^ 
ouIlyartheeBdiuited cop of Circe. This » a tort uf poetic Ikenoe, which he inkeB 
Me oCi-<TBirsK.) 
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To terrify those mighty champions, 
As we do children now with Bloody-bones ; 140 
Until the subtlest of their conjurors 
Seal'd up the labels to his soul, his ears, 
And ty'd his deafen'd sailors (while he pass'd 
The dreadful lady's lodgings) to the mast. 
And rather venture drowning, than to wrong 145 
The sea-pugs' chaste ears with a bawdy song : 
To b' out of countenance, and. like an ass. 
Not pledge the Lady Circe one beer-glass ; 
Unmannerly refuse her treat and wine. 
For fear of being tum'd into a swine ; 150 

When one of our heroic advent'rers now 
Would drink her down, and turn her int' a sow. 
So simple were those times, when a grave 
sage 
C!ould with an oldwive's-tale instruct the age ; 
Teach virtue, more fantastic ways and nice, 155 
Than ours wiU now endure t' improve in vice ; 
Made a dull sentence, and a moral fable 
Do more, than all our holdings-forth are able ; 
A forc'd obscure mythology convince. 
Beyond our worst inflictions upon sins. 160 

When an old proverb, or an end of verse 
Could more, than all our penal laws^ coerce ; 
And keep men honester than all our furies 
Of jailors, judges, constables, and juries; 
Who were converted then with an old saying, 165 
Better than all our preaching now, and pray- 
ing. 
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What fops had these been^ had they liv'd with us. 

Where the best reason s made ridiculous ; 

And all the plain and sober things we say. 

By raillery are put beside their play ? 170 

For men are grown above all knowledge now. 

And, what they're ignorant of, disdain to know; 

Engross truth (like fanatics) underhand. 

And boldly judge, before they understand. 

The self-same courses equally advance 175 

In spiritual, and carnal ignorance ; 

And, by the same degrees of confidence. 

Become impregnable against all sense ; 

For, as they outgrew ordinances then. 

So would they now morality again. 180 

Tho' drudgery and knowledge are of kin. 

And both descended from one parent sin ; 

And therefore seldom have been known to part^ 

In tracing out the ways of truth, and art ; 

Yet they have North-west passages to steer 185 

A short way to it, without pains or care. 

For, as implicit faith is far more stiff. 

Than that which understands its own belief; 



167, 168. What fopt kad Oae been^ kad UUy Uv'd wUk «v-.IFk»« tkeheai 
reoMW** made ridiculout.] One of the principal characteristics of this wild audi 
wanton raign, was a spirit of rallying and bantering vmj thing that was serious 
and sober; andwasinagreat measarsowingtotbeothereztraneof aahypomlioal 
gratity, which distinguished the age before^^THTEB.) 

161,183. Tko' drudgery and kmmledge art of kim^^ndboUkdae^^ 
partHt tins] Butler here alludes to the sin of oar first parents, which he so p poss a 
not only intfodnc*d drudgery and bdionr into the worid, the corse of eating oar 
bread, &c bat the thorny and difficult way of airiring at knowledge; and thenfim 
justly sotirins those, who would obtam it without any pains at alL— (ThTSB.) 
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So those, that thmk^ and do but think, they 

know. 
Are far more obstinate, than those that do, 190 
And more averse, than if they'd ne'er been taught 
A wrong way, to a right one to be brought ; 
Take boldness upon credit beforehand. 
And grow too positive to understand ; 
Believe themselves as knowing, and as famous, 195 
As if their gifts had gotten a mandamus, 
A bill of store to take up a degree, 
With all the learning to it,, custom-free ; 
And look as big, for what they bought at court. 
As if they'd done their exercises for't. 200 

188. We find pratty much the same thoiigfht in his ffudibrat, 

ForfooU an tiiMom tn tkdr way 
Aa coitu are kardaCd by M* aikofy 
And obtthtaty^t mc^er «o atiff 
Am whtn, *tw tn a »rof^^ Mie^— (Thter.) 

/riMiift.P. IIf.C.8.L481. 
197* 196. AUUff^UntoiBktupaiit^rtt^Wttkaaiktloan^ 
/ree.] A UU ofaiart. \m a Uoenoe, that the mefchant obtains at the castom-hoose, of 
taking op sach stores and provisions, as are necessary for his voyage, costom^nBe. 
Theappticationis toojostandolmoas to need pointing oot.—<TBT».) 
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What fool would trouble fortune more. 

When she has been too kind before ; 

Or tempt her to take back again, 

What she had thrown away in vain ; 

By idly vent'ring her good graces 5 

To be dispos'd of by alms-aces ; 

Or settling it in trust to uses. 

Out of his pow'r, on treys and deuces : 

To put it to the chance, and try, 

r th' ballot of a box and dye, 10 

Whether his money be his own, 

And lose it, if he be o'erthrown ; 

As if he were betray'd, and set 

By his own stars to every cheat. 

Or wretchedly condemn'd by fate 16 

To throw dice for his own estate ; 

As mutineers, by fatal doom. 

Do for their lives upon a drum ? 

For what less influence can produce. 

So great a monster as a chowse ; 20 
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Or any two-legg'd thing possess 

With such a brutish sottishness ? 

Unless those tutelary stars^ 

Intrusted by astrologers 

To have the charge of man, combined 26 

To use him in the self-same kind. 

As those, that help'd them to the trust. 

Are wont to deal with others just. 

For to become so sadly dull 

And stupid, as to fine for gull, 30 

(Not, as in cities, to b' excus'd, 

But to be judg'd fit to be us'd) 

That, whosoe'er can draw it in 

Is sure inevitably t' win ; 

And, with a curs'd half-witted fate, 36 

To grow more dully desperate. 

The more 'tis made a common prey. 

And cheated foppishly at play. 

Is their condition : fate betrays 

To folly first, and then destroys. 40 

For what, but miracles, can serve 

So great a madness to preserve. 

As hb, that ventures goods and chattels 

(Where there's no quarter giv'n) in battles. 



VL Anwmi todeolwUkoiktnjvH.^ In tlw praoeding UnM the poet 
littla ofaecore, bot wlm attended to, w« ehell find hu moaning, that nothing eooU 
p todaee ancfa a bratish aottiahaeae, ezoe|it the atara themaelfiea had fwmhmad bj 
their JalaMii'i, to naka bmb as graal feob as their masters, the astrologMS, had 
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And fights with money-bags as bold, 45 

As men with sand-bags did of old : 
Puts lands, and tenements, and stocks 
Into a paltry juggler s box ; 
And, like an alderman of Gotham, 
Embarketh in so vile a bottom : 50 

Engages blind and senseless hap 
'Gainst highy and /ou?, and slur and knapy 
(As Tartars with a man of straw 
Encounter lions, hand to paw) 
With those, that never venture more, 55 

Than they had safely 'nsur'd before ; 
Who, when they knock the box and shake. 
Do, like the Indian rattle-snake. 
But strive to ruin,. and destroy 
Those that mistake it for fair play : 60 

That have ih&ir fulhams at command. 
Brought up to do their feats at hand ; 
That understand their calls and knocks. 
And how to place themselves i' th' box ; 
Can tell the oddses of all games, 65 

And when to answer to their names ; 
And, when he conjures them t' appear. 
Like imps are ready every where ; 
When to play foul, and when run fidr 
(Out of design) upon the square ; 70 



46. A» aioi wUk Hotd^bagi did qfcU,] The same thought and the same Unm ta 
HudSbnUy P. III. Canto 2. L 79, apoa which, in Dr. Grey^s editkn, there it a wMe 
to iHiidk the leader may bate reooone.— <Thtxk.) 

61. That have thdrfldkamt at oo««Miiidl] Fvlkamt was, in thoee daya, a eait 
term for fiJae dice, which ran high or low according as they were loaded. (Thuou) 
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And let the greedy cully win, 

Only to draw him further in : 

While those, with which he idly plays. 

Have no regard to what he says ; 

Although hejernie and blaspheme, 76 

When they miscarry, heav'n and them ; 

And damn his soul, and swear, and curse. 

And crucify his saviour worse 

Than those Jew-troopers, that threw out. 

When they were raffling for his coat ; 80 

Denounce revenge, as if they heard. 

And rightly understood, and fear'd, 

And would take heed another time. 

How to commit so bold a crime ; 

When the poor bones are innocent 85 

Of all he did, or said or meant. 

And have as little sense almost. 

As he that damns them, when h' has lost : 

As if he had rely'd upon 

Their judgement, rather than his own ; 90 

And that it were their fault, not his. 

That managed them himself amiss : 

And gave them ill instructions, how 

To run, as he would have them do, 

And then condemns them sillily 95 

For having no more wit than he. 



7«. AbkoMgk tkryjcrmk and bUupktwte.] Jenue, a French mUi. Je mue, 

(TUTKM.) 



SATIRE 



OK 



RHYME. 



♦Great famous wit, whose rich and easy vein. 
Free, and unus'd to drudgery and pain. 
Has all Apollo's treasure at command. 
And, how good verse is coin'd, dost understand ; 
In all wit's combats, master of defence, 5 

Tell me, how dost thou pass on rhyme and sense ? 
Tis said th' apply to thee, and in thy verse 
Do freely range themselves as volunteers ; 
And without pain, or pumping for a word. 
Place themselves fitly of their own accord. 10 



* This pieoe is a dote fanttation of BoSleau's second ntire addressed to MoKefe, 
some of the passages in which are here rendered with siognlar aocuracj. To whoai 
Batler meant to address it I am not aware. The last line requires a name of three 
syUables to fill ap the Uanlu— (Editoa.) 

1. GrmtJamoit»wiiywkoteridiamdeiuyveuL,Ac»\ 

Rare etfimeux Espnty damt lafertiU vane 
Ignore en ecrivani U travail et la peine; 
Pour ^ tient AppdUm Unu set trUort cmvertsj 
Etqui$aitd quel coin $e marquent U» boneven; 
Dana lea combata tt esprit aaoani MtAlre dC evcrtaie, 
Bnadgne^maiy Moticrcy oil tu tronvea la rtsie.— BoiLEAU. 

(Editob.) 
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I, whom a lewd caprich (for some great crime 
I have committed) has condemu'd to rhyme. 
With slavish obstinacy vex my brain 
To reconcile 'em, but, alas ! in vain. 
Sometimes I set my wits upon the rack, 16 

And, when I would say white, the verse says 

black. 
When I would draw a brave man to the life. 
It names some slave, that pimps to his own 

wife; 
Or base poltroon, that would have sold his 

daughter. 
If he had met with any to have bought her. 20 
When I would praise an author, the untoward 

Damn'd sense, says Virgily but the rhyme 

In fine, whate'er I strive to bring about. 
The contrary (spight of my heart) comes out. 
Sometimes, enrag'd for time and pains mis* 

spent, 25 

I give it over, tir'd and discontent ; 
And, damning the dull fiend a thousand times. 
By whom I was possest, forswear all rhymes ; 



2S. DamW«eMe, «^»rtr^6iflfAer%me— — ] This Mank, and anoUMr at 
tlw close of tlw poem, the anthor erifleotlj chose should be sopplyed by the 
leader. It is not my business, therefore, to deprive him of that satiaftctian.— 
(Thtxx.) 

The riiyme indicates, that this Uank ought to be supplied with the name of 
Hotrard [Edward], whose poem of the British Princes is the sulgect of two 
other satirical pieoea, and on whom I find several frapnents in Butler's M8&*. 
(Editob.) 
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But having curst the muses, they appear. 

To be reveng'd for't, ere I am aware. 30 

Spight of myself, I strait take fire again. 

Fall to my task with paper, ink, and pen. 

And breaking all the oaths I made, in vain 

From verse to verse, expect their aid again. 

But if my muse or I were so discreet, 35 

T' endure, for rhyme's sake, one dull epithet, 

I might, like others, easily command 

Words without study, ready and at hand. 

In praising Chloris, moons, and stars, and skies. 

Are quickly made to match her face, and 

eyes ; 40 

And gold, and rubies, with as little care. 

To fit the colour of her lips, and hair : 

And mixing suns, and flowVs, and pearl, and 

stones. 
Make 'em serve all complexions at once. 
With these fine fancies, at hap-hazard writ, 45 
I could make verses without art or wit. 
And, shifting forty times the verb and noun. 
With stol'n impertinence patch up mine own. 
But, in the choice of words, my scrup'lous 

wit 
Is fearful to pass one, that is unfit ; 50 

Nor can endure to fill up a void place. 
At a line's end, with one insipid phrase : 
And, therefore, when I scribble twenty times. 
When I have written four, I blot two rhymes. 
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May he be damn'dy who first found out that 
curse, 65 

T' imprison, and confine his thoughts in verse ; 
To hang so dull a clog upon his wit. 
And make his reason to his rhyme submit. 
Without this plague, I freely might have spent 
My happy days with leisure and content ; 60 
Had nothing in the world to do, or think. 
Like a fat priest, but whore, and eat, and drink ; 
Had past my time as pleasantly away. 
Slept all the night, and loiter'd all the day. 
My soul, that's free from care, and fear, and 
hope, 65 

Knows how to make her own ambition stoop, 
T' avoid uneasy greatness and resort. 
Or for preferment following the court. 
How happy had I been, if, for a curse. 
The fates had never sentenced me to verse ! 70 
But, ever since this peremptory vein 
With restless frenzy first possessed my brain. 
And that the devil tempted me, in i^pite 
Of my own happiness, to judge, and write. 
Shut up against my will, I waste my age 75 

In mending this, and blotting out that page ; 



66. May Ae htdamaCd^ whofnifoimd out thai cwrtcl A tnmsIatKNi of these four 
admired lines oTBoilean. 

Maudit 9oU kprtmier, dtmi la verve iiueiuee 

DanakabanusBtC un ven rer^hrma la peiuicp 

Et dotmatU a aea mot* une itrcite primm^ 

Vouha avee la rime eiiehaimer la raiaom, (EoiTOB.) 
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Apd grow so weary of the slavish trade, 
I envy their condition, that write bad. 
O happy Scudery ! whose easy quill 
Can, once a month, a mighty volume fill. 80 

For, though thy works are written in despite 
Of all good sense, impertinent, and slight. 
They never have been known to stand in need 
Of stationer to sell, or sot to read. 
For, 80 the rhyme be at the verse's end, 86 

No matter whither all the rest does tend. 
Unhappy is that man, who, spite of 's heart. 
Is forc'd to be tied up to rules of art. 
A fop that scribbles, does it with delight. 
Takes no pains to consider what to write ; 90 
But, fond of all the nonsense he brings forth, 
Is ravish'd with his own great wit and worth. 
While brave and noble writers vainly strive 
To such a height of glory to arrive : 

79* O happy Scwieryt j^c.] 

Bimkenrtux Seuderi^ dont tafirtUe plumt 
Pemt Unu Ut moi$ tatu peimt enfinUer un vobme. 
Tea ecftito, il eat vraL, aana art et langttiaatuuy 
SemJUetU Hrefirmea en d&pit de ban aena : 
Maia U irouve pomriamty quoi qn'on enpuiaae dtre^ 
Un martkandpowr Ua vendre^ et dea aoia p<mr lea lire. 

BoiLEAU, Satire 11. 

George Scodery (bora 1808) the onthor of a variety of worka in proee and verae. 
Healaoaaaiated his sister Magdeleine in the composition of her ponderous romances. 
Some of the earliest of thsm, indeed, were published under her brother*8 name. 
She exceeded him in talent and reputation, as well as in the number of her works, 
having, as Menage states, composed eighty volumes.— (Editor.) 
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But still, with all they do unsatisfied, 95 

Ne'er please themselves, though all the world 

beside. 
And those, whom all mankind admire for wit. 
Wish for their own sakes, they had never writ. 
Thou then, that see'st how ill I spend my time. 
Teach me for pity, how to make a rhyme ; 100 
And, if th' instructions chance to prove in vain. 
Teach how ne'er to write again. 



REPARTEES 



BETWEEN CAT AND PUSS AT A CATERWAULING, 



IN THE MODERN HEEOIC WAT. 



It was about the middle age of night, 
When half the earth stood in the other's light ; 
And sleep, death's brother, yet a friend to life. 
Gave wearied nature a restorative : 
When puss, wrapt warm in his own native 
furs, 5 

Dreamt soundly of as soft and warm amours. 
Of making gallantry in gutter-tiles. 
And sporting on delightful faggot-piles ; 
Of bolting out of bushes in the dark. 
As ladies use at midnight in the park ; 10 

Or seeking in tall garrets an alcove, 
For assignations in th' affairs of love. 



JlqMvieet between CaiaatdPuM^ &€.] This poem u a ntirical buiter upon those 
henie plu^ which were so moch in Togne at the time oar antbor lired. The dia- 
logues of which, having what they called kermc love for their subject, are carried ob 
eiactly b this strain, as any one may perceive, that vrill coasult the dramatic pieces 
of Oryden, Settle, and others.— (Thyer.) 



BUTLER'S REMAINR 




Biparttit btUatn Cat and Piui at a caltncButing, 
in tht nedtm htnk aaii. 
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At once his passion was both false and true. 
And the more false, the more in earnest grew. 
He fancied, that he heard those amorous 

charms, 15 

That us'd to summon him to soft alarms, 
To which he always brought an equal flame, 
To fight a rival, or to court a dame : 
And, as in dreams love's raptures are more 

taking. 
Than all their actual enjoyments waking, 20 

His amorous passion grew to that extreme. 
His dream itself awak'd him from his dream. 
Thought he, what place is this ! or whither 

art 
Thou vanished from me, mistress of my heart ? 
But now, I had her in this very place, 25 

Here, fast imprison'd in my glad embrace. 
And, while my joys beyond themselves were 

rapt, 
I know not how, nor whither thou 'rt escap'd : 
Stay, and FU follow thee— With that he leap'd 
Up from the lazy couch on which he slept ; 30 
And, wing'd with passion, through his known 

purlieu, 
Swift as an arrow from a bow, he flew. 
Nor stopped, until his fire had him convey 'd. 
Where many assignation h' had enjoy 'd ; 
Where finding, what he sought, a mutual 

flame, 35 

That long had stay'd and calFd, before he came. 
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Impatient of delay, without one word, 

To lose no further time, he fell aboard ; 

But grip'd so hard, he wounded what he lov'd ; 

While she, in anger, thus his heat reprov'd. 40 

C Forbear, foul ravisher, this rude address. 
Canst thou at once both injure and caress ? 

P. Thou hast bewitch'd me with thy powerful 
charms. 
And I, by drawing blood, would cure my harms. 

C He, that does love, would set his heart a- 
tilt, 45 

Ere one drop of his lady's should be spilt. 

P. Your wounds are but without, and mine 
within ; 
You wound my heart, and I but prick your skin : 
And while your eyes pierce deeper than my 

claws. 
You blame th' effect, of whidi you are the 
cause. 50 

C How could my guiltless eyes your heart 
invade. 
Had it not first been by your own betray'd ? 
Hence 'tis, my greatest crime has only been 
(Not in mine eyes, but yours) in being seen. 

P. I hurt to love, but do not love to hurt. 66 

C. That's worse than making cruelty a sport. 

P. Pain is the foil of pleasure, and delight. 
That sets it off to a more noble height. 

C He buys his pleasure at a rate too vain. 
That takes it up beforehand of his pain. 60 
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P. Pain is more dear than pleasure, when 'tis 
past. 

C. But grows intolerable, if it last. 

P. Love is too full of honour, to regard 
What it enjoys, but suffers, as reward. 
What knight durst ever own a lover s name, 65 
That had not been half murther d by his flame ? 
Or lady, that had never lain at stake. 
To death, or force of rivals for his sake ? 

C. When love does meet with injury and pain. 
Disdain's \he only med'eine for disdain. 70 

P. At once Fm happy, and unhappy too. 
In being pleas'd, and in displeasing you. 

C Prepost'rous way of pleasure, and of love. 
That contrary to its own end would move ! 
TTis rather hate, that covets to destroy ; 75 

Love's business is to love, and to enjoy. 

P. Enjoying and destroying are all one. 
As flames destroy that which they feed upon. 

C. He never lov'd at any gen'rous rate. 
That in th' enjoyment found his flame abate. 80 
As wine (the friend of love) is wont to make 
The thirst more violent, it pretends to slake ; 
So should fruition do the lover's fire. 
Instead of lessening, inflame desire. 

P. What greater proof, that passion does trans- 
port, 85 
When, what I'd die for, I am forc'd to hurt ? 

C. Death among lovers is a thing despis'd. 
And far below a sullen humour priz'd. 
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That is more scom'd, and rail'd at than the Grods, 
When they are crost in love, or fall at odds. 90 
But since you understand not what you do, 
I am the judge of what I feel, not you. 

P. Passion begins indifferent to prove. 
When love considers any thing but love. 

C. The darts of love (like lightning) wound 
within, 95 

And, though they pierce it, never hurt the skin ; 
They leave no marks behind them, where they fly. 
Though through the tend'rest part of all, the eye ; 
But your sharp claws have left enough to shew. 
How tender I have been, how cruel you. 100 

P. Pleasure is pain, for when it is enjoy'd. 
All it could wish for was but to b' allay 'd. 

C. Force is a rugged way of making love. 

P. What you like best, you always disap- 
prove. 

C. He, that will wrong his love, will not be 

nice, 105 

T' excuse the wrong he does, to wrong her twice. 

P. Nothing is wrong, but that which is ill 
meant. 

C. Wounds are ill cured with a good intent. 

P. When you mistake that for an injury, 
I never meant, you do the wrong, not I. 110 

C. You do not feel yourself the pain you give ; 
But 'tis not that alone, for which I grieve ; 
But 'tis your want of passion that I blame. 
That can be cruel, where you own a flame. 
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P. Tis you are guilty of that cruelty, 115 
Which you at once outdo, and blame in me : 
For while you stifle, and inflame desire, 
You bum, and starve me in the self-same fire. 

C. It is not I, but you, that do the hurt, 
Who wound yourself, and then accuse me for't : 
As thieves, that rob themselves 'twixt sun and 

sun, 121 

Make others pay for what themselves have done. 



VOL. 1. H 



SATIRE 



ON QUE 



RIDICULOUS IMITATION OF THE FRENCH. 



Who would not rather get him gone 

Beyond th' intolerablest zone ; 

Or steer his passage through those seas. 

That bum in flames, or those that freeze. 

Than see one nation go to school, 5 

And learn of another, like a fool ? 

To study all its tricks and fashions 

With epidemic affectations ; 

And dare to wear no mode or dress. 

But what they, in their wisdom, please ; 10 

As monkies are, by being taught 

To put on gloves and stockings, caught : 

1. Who would not rather get him gone,] The object of this satire was that eztm- 
vagant and ridicaloas imitation of the French, which prevailed in Charles the 
Second's reign, partly owing to the connection and interooorM, which the politics of 
those times obliged as to have with that nation, and partly to our eager desire of 
avoidii^ the fiMrmal and predse graTity of the hypocritical age that preceded. 

It has been observed already, that our poet is not a servile and exact adherer to 
grammatical niceties, and it ^ipears no where more plainly, than in this oooipon- 
tion ; in which the spirit and warmth with which he writes, horries him into a negp- 
lect of that connection, which a severe critic might possibly require, but eveiy raader 
of taste will easily excuse, if not approve.— KThteb.) 
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Submit to all that they devise. 

As if it wore their liveries ; 

Make ready and dress th' imagination, 15 

Not with the cloaths, but with the fashion ; 

And change it, to fulfil the curse 

Of Adam's fall, for new, though worse : 

To make their breeches fall and rise 

From middle legs to middle thighs, 20 

The tropics between which the hose 

Move always as the fashion goes : 

Sometimes wea[r hats like pyramids. 

And sometimes flat like pipkin's lids. 

With broad brims sometimes like umbrellas. 

And sometimes narrow as Punchinello's : 26 

In coldest weather go unbrac'd, 

And close in hot, as if th' were lac'd : 

Sometimes with sleeves and bodies wide. 

And sometimes straiter than a hide : 30 

Wear peruques, and with false grey hairs 

Disguise the true ones, and their years ; 

That, when they're modish, with the young 

The old may seem so in the throng : 

And as some pupils have been known, 35 

In time to put their tutors down ; 

So ours are often found t' have got 

More tricks, than ever they were taught : 



11. ^ wumkiea are^ ty bemg tarngkLl AUnding to what trmTelkn rdite of the 
BMthod of ftfhing mookies, by dropping gkuvw, ttoddngs, &c. imder the tnm ; 
which, theie iQly aniinab pnttinfi^ on, preTent them firom making their escape.— 
(Thtbe.) 
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With sly intrigues and artifices 

Usurp their poxes and their vices ; 40 

With garnitures upon their shoes. 

Make good their claim to gouty toes ; 

By sudden starts, and shrugs, and groans 

Pretend to aches in their bones. 

To scabs and botches, and lay trains 45 

To prove their running of the reins ; 

And, lest they should seem destitute 

Of any mange, that's in repute. 

And be behind hand with the mode. 

Will swear to chrystalline and node ; 50 

And, that they may not lose their right. 

Make it appear how they came by 't : . 

Disdain the country, where th' were bom. 

As bastards their own mothers scorn ; 

And that which brought them forth contenm. 

As it deserves, for bearing them : 56 

Admire whatever they find abroad. 

But nothing here, though e'er so good. 

Be natives wheresoe'er they come. 

And only foreigners at home ; 60 

To which th' appear so far estrang'd. 

As if th' had been i' th' cradle chang'd ; 

Or from beyond the seas convey'd 

By witches — not bom here, but laid ; 

Or by outlandish fathers were 65 

Begotten on their mothers here. 

And therefore justly slight that nation. 

Where th' have so mungrel a relation ; 
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And seek out other climates, where 

They may degenerate less than here ; 70 

As woodcocks, when their plumes are grown, 

Borne on the winds' wings and their own. 

Forsake the countries where th' are hatch'd. 

And seek out others, to be catch'd : 

So they more nat'rally may please 75 

And humour their own geniuses. 

Apply to all things, which they see 

With their own fancies best agree ; 

No matter how ridiculous, 

Tis all one, if it be in use ; 80 

For nothing can be bad or good. 

But as 'tis in or out of mode ; 

And as the nations are that use it. 

All ought to practise, or refuse it : 

T' observe their postures, move, and stand 

As they give out the word o' command ; 86 

To learn the dullest of their whims 

And how to wear their very limbs ; 

To turn and maitage every part. 

Like puppets, by their rules of art ; 90 

To shrug discreetly, act, and tread. 

And politicly shake the head. 

Until the ignorant (that guess 

At all things by th' appearances) 

To see how art and nature strive, 95 

Believe them really alive. 

And that th' are very men, not things 

That move by puppet-work and springs ; 



TO THE HONOURABLE 



EDWARD HOWARD, ESQ. 



UPON 



HIS INCOMPARABLE POEM OF THE BRITISH 

PRINCES. 



Sir, — ^You've obliged the British nation more 
Than all their bards could ever do before. 
And at your own charge, monuments more hard 
Than brass, or marble, to their fame have rear'd : 
For as all warlike nations take delight 5 

To hear how brave their ancestors could fight. 
You have advanced to wonder their renown. 
And no less virtuously improv'd your own. 



To ike Homntrable Edward Howard, E§q. jfc] Most of the cdebrated wiU in 
Chalks the Second^s reign, addressed this gentleman, in a bantering way, upon bis 
poem called Tkt Britiak Princeay and, among the rest, Butler. What he wrote npon 
this oocarion was inserted in DrydaCs Mucdlaniety under the name of Mr. Waller, 
and open that authority, Mr. Fenton has introdnced it into his edition of Waller's 
works. That this piece is not Waller's most be evident to every distinguishing 
reader ; and that it u Bntler*s is no less dear, not only from the manner, bat also 
by its being found among his other manuscripts accompanied by the PtUmodie which 
fi^ws it ; bat to make the matter still more demonstrable, I must add, that I find 
several of the lines and thoughts in his common-place collection. 

Those readers who have a mind to be satisfied of the justness of our poet's satire, 
are referred to Mr. Howard's poem called The BritUk /Vtncet.— <Thteb.) 

/&] This piece still continues to be erroneously printed as one of Waller's pro- 
ductions. The wretched and incomprehensible fragment which it satirises, was 
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For 'twill be doubted, whether you do write, 
Or they have acted at a nobler height. 10 

You of their ancient Princes have retrieved 
More than the ages knew, in which they liv'd ; 
Described their customs, and their rites anew. 
Better than all their Druids ever knew : 
Unriddled their dark oracles, as well 15 

As those themselves, that made them, could fore- 
tell. 
For as the Britons long have hop'd in vain, 
Arthur would come to govern them again ; 
You have fulfiU'd that prophecy alone. 
And in this poem plac'd him on his throne. 20 
Such magic pow'r has your prodigious pen 
To raise the dead, and give new life to men. 
Make rival Princes meet in arms, and love. 
Whom distant ages did so far remove : 
For as eternity has neither past, 25 

Nor future, (authors say) nor first, nor last, 

poUished in 1669, and happily only extends to two bodts. It abounds witli ana- 
chrodanis, inoongraities, and fidse g^rammar. The ori^n of the well-known lines, 

A pawtedvut Prince Fortigem had on, 
Wkickfrom a naked Pici kia grandaire mm, 

is to be ascribed to the followiiy couplet in the Brituh Princea : 

A veat aa admir*d Vortigem had on, 
WUckfrom tkia idantTafiea kia grandaire won. 

In alludixm^ to which, Botler says, in his common-place collection, that Howard liad 
attained 

Suck keigkt aanowit ever could have nick*dy 

But only ke ikai atripp'd a naked PicL^BvtlZVl'b MSS, 

This person was also the autlior of four plays, tlie value of which may be estimated 
by this heruic standard.— <EoiTOR.) 
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But is all instant ; your eternal Muse 

All ages can to any one reduce. 

Then why should you, whose miracle of art 

Can life at pleasure to the dead impart, 30 

Trouble in vain your better busied head 

T' observe what time they liv'd in, or were dead ? 

For since you have such arbitrary power. 

It were defect in judgment to go lower. 

Or stoop to things so pitifully lewd, 35 

As use to take the vulgar latitude. 

There's no man fit to read what you have writ. 

That holds not some proportion with your wit : 

As light can no way but by light appear. 

He must bring sensCy that understands it here. 40 



A PALINODIE 



TO 

THE HON. EDWARD HOWARD, ESQ. 

UPOM 

HIS INCOMPAKABLE BRITISH PRINCES. 



It is your pardon, sir, for which my muse 
Thrice humbly thus, in form of paper, sues ; 
For having felt the dead weight of your wit, 
She comes to ask forgiveness, and submit. 
Is sorry for her faults, and, while I write, 5 

Mourns in the black, does penance in the 

white : 
But such is her belief in your just candour. 
She hopes you will not so misunderstand her, 
To wrest her harmless meaning to the sense 
Of silly emulation, or offence. 10 

No ; your sufficient wit does still declare 
Itself too amply, they are mad that dare 
So vain and senseless a presumption own, 
To yoak your vast parts in comparison. 
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And yet, you might have thought upon a way 15 
T' instruct us, how you'd have us to obey, 
And not command our praises, and then blame 
All that's too great, or little for your fame. 
For who could choose but err, without some 

trick 
To take your elevation to a nick ? 20 

As he, that was desir d, upon occasion. 
To make the Mayor of London an oration, 
Desir'd his lordship's favour, that he might 
Take measure of his mouth, to fit it right ; 
So, had you sent a scantling of your wit, 25 

You might have blam'd us, if it did not fit ; 
But 'tis not just t' impose, and then cry down 
All that's unequal to your huge renown ; 
For he, that writes below your vast desert. 
Betrays his own, and not your want of art. 30 
Praise, like a robe of state, should not sit 

close 
To th' person 'tis made for, but wide and loose. 
Derives its comeliness from being unfit. 
And such have been our praises of your wit. 
Which is so extraordinary, no height 35 

Of fancy but your own can do it right ; 
Witness those glorious poems you have writ 
With equal judgment, learning, art, and wit. 
And those stupendious discoveries. 
You've lately made of wonders in the skies. 40 
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For who but from yourself did ever hear, 

The sphere of atoms was the atmosphere ? 

Who ever shut those stragglers in a room> 

Or put a circle about vacuum, 

Whatshould confine those undetermin'd crowds, 45 

And yet extend no further than the clouds ? 

Who ever could have thought, but you alone, 

A Sign and an ascendant were all one ? 

Or how 'tis possible the Moon should shroud 

Her face, to peep at Mars, behind a cloud ; 50 



41. For wko bfutfrnm ymn^did ever Aeor— 7*Ae aphtrt cf atoma waa the o/- 
«oiip4aT, &C.] These lines are in ridicule of the following passage which occurs in 
the Biitish Princes. After descrilnng Merlin, who is represented as occupying tlie 
highest station amongst the British bards in the Temple of Praise, he proceeds. 

« 

And hert he dedkaiea a wonuTrouB a^ere^ 

That Ard^mitdtafawCd could not compare^ 

In faUck the mm, ha Uw^d ecliptick akinea, 

With every planet* a orb^ and varuma tinea. 

And iheae roll wUkin a aiarry aky, 

A apace tranaparent enJteriaina the eye ; 

Tke apkere cf atoma caWd^ nature* a Jirat aeedy 

Wkiek acatter^dkence^ aome tkink tie world did ln-eed,^B, 3. C.l. 

(Editor.) 
47- Whoever cowld have tkoaighty but you aUme~~A sign and an aacettdant were OU 
ome f] Alluding to one of the signs in the Zodiac being called an ascendant, an 
a^ulogical term, signifying the point in the heavens rising above the Eastern part of 
thehoriacon atatimewhen apredictioo is to bemadeofafiitnreevent In a council 
of the stars, Mara is rqwesented as concluding an address to Vooius, with this 
t o upl e t ; 

To Gemni my orb akaU wander now^ 

Tky lov'd aacendant andtkuialand'atoo.'-^B. 1. C. A. 

(Editor.) 
48. Or haw *tia poaatble the Moon ahould ahroud^Her face^ to peep at Mara, be- 
hind a ckauL] Referring to two lines in the same edifying ooundL 

While Cynthia did (aa now) her viaage ahroudj 
And, butiypeepay beheld thee from a diwd— B. 1. C. A. 

(Editor.) 
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Since clouds below are so far distant plac'd. 

They cannot hinder her from being barefac'd ? 

Who ever did a language so enrich. 

To scorn all little particles of speech ? 

For though they make the sense clear, yet th' 

are found 55 

To be a scurvy hindrance to the sound ; 
Therefore you wisely scorn your style to humble. 
Or for the sense's sake to wave the rumble. 
Had Homer known this art, h' had ne'er been 

fain 
To use so many particles in vain, 60 

That to no purpose serve, but (as he haps 
To want a syllable) to fill up gaps. 
You justly coin new verbs to pay for those. 
Which in constiniction you o'ersee, and lose : 
And by this art do Priscian no wrong 65 

When you break's head, for 'tis as broad as long. 
These are your own discoveries, which none 
But such a muse as yours could hit upon. 
That can, in spight of laws of art or rules. 
Make things more intricate than all the schools : 70 
For what have laws of art to do with you. 
More than the laws with honest men and true ? 
He that's a prince in poetry should strive 
To cry 'em down, by his prerogative. 



65. And iy iku art do Prudtm no wrong— 'WTunyim bnak't kead^fir *lw at 
broad a» Umg.] PrisciaiuiB, an eninait gramiwirian, whose icpatatioo wu iio high, 
that a violation of gnunmar was proverbially tenned ** breakbg Prisdan'a 
hettd."— (BDiTom.) 



1 
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And not submit to that, which haB no force 75 

But o'er delinquents, and inferiors. 

Your poems will indure to be try'd 

I' th' fire like gold, and come forth purify'd, 

Can only to eternity pretend, 

For they were never writ to any end. 80 

All other books bear an uncertain rate. 

But those you write are always sold by 

weight, 
Each word and syllable brought to the scale, 
And valu'd to a scruple in the sale. 
For, when the paper's charg'd with your rich 

wit, 85 

Tis for all purposes and uses fit, 
Has an abstersive virtue to make clean 
Whatever nature made in man obscene. 
Boys find b' experiment, no paper-kite. 
Without your verse, can make a noble flight. 90 
It keeps our spice, and aromatics sweet ; 
In Paris they perfume their rooms with it ; 
For burning but one leaf of yours, they say. 
Drives all their stinks and nastiness away. 
Cooks keep their pyes from burning with your 

wit, 95 

Their pigs and geese from scorching on the 

spit: 
And vintners find their wines are ne'er the 

worse. 
When ars'nick's only wrapt up in the verse. 
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These are the great performances, that raise 
Your mighty parts above all reach of praise, 100 
And give us only leave t' admire your worth. 
For no man, but yourself, can set it forth. 
Whose wond'rous pow'r 's so generally known, 
Fame is the echo, and her voice your own. 



SATIRE 



UPOW 



DRUNKENNESS. 



Tis pity WINE, which nature meant 

To man in kindness to present ; 

And gave him kindly to caress. 

And cherish his frail happiness. 

Of equal virtue to renew 5 

His wearied mind, and body too. 

Should (like the cyder-tree in Eden, 

Which only grew, to be forbidden) 

No sooner come to be enjoy 'd, 

But th' owner's fatally destroyed ; 10 

And that, which she for good design'd. 

Becomes the ruin of mankind. 

That for a little vain excess 

Runs out of all its happiness, 

And makes the friend of truth and love 15 

Their greatest adversary prove ; 

T' abuse a blessing she bestow'd 

So truly essential to his good ; 

VOL. I. I 
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To countervail his pensive cares, 

And slavish dradgery of affairs ; 20 

To teach him judgment, wit, and sense. 

And, more than all these, confidence ; 

To pass his times of recreation 

In choice and noble conversation. 

Catch truth and reason unawares, 25 

As men do health in wholesome airs ; 

(While fools their conversants possess 

As unawares with sottishness) 

To gain access a private way 

To man's best sense, by its own key, 30 

Which painful judgers strive in vain 

By any other course t' obtain ; 

To pull off all disguise, and view 

Things as th' are natural, and true ; 

Discover fools and knaves, allowed 35 

For wise and honest in. the crowd ; 

With innocent and virtuous sport 

Make short days long, ^d long nights short, 

And mirth the only antidote 

Against diseases, ere th' are got ; 40 

To save health harmless from th' access 

Both of the med'cine, and disease ; 

Or make it help itself, secure 

Against the desperat'st fit, the cure. 

All these sublime prerogatives 45 

Of happiness to human lives 
He vainly throws away, and slights 
For madness, noise, and bloody fights ; 
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When nothing can decide, but swords 
And pots, the right or wrong of words, 50 
Like princes' titles ; and he's outed 
The justice of his cause, that's routed. 

No sooner has a charge been sounded. 
With — Son of a Whore, and — damrid con- 
founded — 
And the bold signal giv'n, the />e, 55 

But instantly the bottles fly ; 
Where cups and glasses are small shot. 
And cannon-ball a pewter-pot. 
That blood that's hardly in the vein. 
Is now remanded back again ; 60 

Tho' sprung from wine of the same piece. 
And near a-kin, within degrees, 
Strives to commit assassinations 
On its own natural relations ; 
And those twin-spirits so kind-hearted, 65 
That from their friends so lately parted. 
No sooner several ways are gone. 
But by themselves are set upon, 
Surpriz'd like brother against brother. 
And put to th' sword by one another : 70 
So much more fierce are civil wars. 
Than those between mere foreigners ; 
And man himself with wine pbssest 
More savage than the wildest beast. 
For serpents, when they meet to water, 75 
Lay by their poison and their nature : 
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And fiercest creatures, that repair, 

In thirsty desarts, to their rare 

And distant river's banks to drink, 

In love and close alliance link, 80 

And from their mixture of strange seeds 

Produce new, never heard of breeds. 

To whom the fiercer unicorn 

Begins a large health with his horn ; 

As cuckolds put their antidotes, 85 

When they drink coflFee, into th' pots. 

While man, with raging drink inflam'd. 

Is far more savage and untam'd ; 

Supplies his loss of wit and sense 

With barbarousness and insolence ; 90 

Believes himself, the less he's able 

The more heroic and formidable ; 

Lays by his reason in his bowls. 

As Turks are said to do their souls. 



85, 84, 8& 7o wkom tktjienxr unimm^^Segiiu a large keaWk nM Ut 
A» cuekokhy jv.] The Poet*8 wit is, in tliese IiiiM,a little dbecum, but reAii to the 
oommoa received opinioii— that the iiiuooni*8 harn ic an antidote af|;aiiiat poiaon ; and 
aooording to the descriptioii given of this ammal, if there be soch a one, he most 
necessarily dip his bom into the water, when he stoops down to drink—- This, be 
archly supposes, the cuckold must also do, when be bends down to snp his cofle^— 
I find a joke of the sine kind upon the cuckold on a scrap among his kwae papers— 
(THTsm.) 

IhitL It was beUered, that this animal used to dip its bom in the water to purify 
ity before it would drink, and that, ibr the same reason, other beasts waited to see it 
drink before them. This opinion more fully explains the ahofe allusioa ■ . (EpiTom.) 

94. AtTwrkMoresttidtodotkeirmmb.] This will be best explained by some lines 
of the Poet's own, in A Pindanc Ode on an kypocritical NimamfanmaU 

For OM a Turky that u to act mme crime 
Agakut ki$ propkeW ko^ law^ 
la went to bid kit mnU wiikdram^ 
Andleanekkbet^Jbraiimet 
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Until it has so often been 95 

Shut out of its lodging, and let in. 

At length it never can attain 

To find the right way back again ; 

Drinks all his time away, and prunes 

The end of's life, as vignerons 100 

Cut short the branches of a vine. 

To make it bear more plenty o' wine ; 

And that, which nature did intend 

T' enlarge his life, perverts t' its end. 

So Noah, when he anchored safe on 105 
The mountain's top, his lofty haven. 
And all the passengers he bore. 
Were on the new world se't ashore. 
He made it next his chief design 
To plant, and propagate a vine, 110 

Which since has overwhelm'd and drown'd 
Far greater numbers, on dry ground. 
Of wretched mankind, one by one. 
Than all the flood before had done. 



Soy wken aomt horrid aeOom^t to be dome^ 
Our TuHcM pro9e^fte puU <m 
Anotker wpirity and leofM hjf ki$ omb— ^hter.) 
100. KifnrroM.] Vine-dreae e ra. .(Editor.) 



SATIRE 



UPOW 



MARRIAGE. 



Sure marriages were never so well fitted. 
As when to matrimony men were committed, 
like thieves, by justices ; and to a wife 
Bound, like to good behaviour, during life : 
For then 'twas but a civil contract made, 5 

Between two partners, that set up a trade ; 
And if both £edrd, there was no conscience. 
Nor faith invaded, in the strictest sense ; 
No canon of the church, nor vow was broke. 
When men did free their gall'd necks from the 
yoke ; 10 

But when they tir'd, like other homed beasts. 
Might have it taken off, and take their rests. 
Without b'ing bound in duty to shew cause. 
Or reckon with divine, or human laws. 

For since, what use of matrimony has been, 15 
But to make gallantry a greater sin ? 
As if there were no appetite, nor gust. 
Below adultery, in modish lust ; 
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Or no debauchery were exquisite. 
Until it has attained its perfect height. 20 

For men do now take wives to nobler ends, 
Not to bear children, but to bear 'em friends, 
Whom nothing can oblige at such a rate. 
As these endearing offices of late. 
For men are now grown wise, and understand 25 
How to improve their crimes, as well as land ; 
And if th' have issue, make the infants pay 
Down for their own begetting on the day. 
The charges of the gossiping disburse. 
And pay beforehand (ere they're bom) the 
nurse ; 30 

As he that got a monster on a cow. 
Out of design of setting up a show. 
For why should not the brats for all account. 
As well as for the christening at the fount. 
When those that stand for them, lay down the 
rate 35 

O'th' banquet and the priest, in spoons and plate. 

The antient Romans made the state allow. 
For getting all men's children above two : 
Then married men to props^te the breed. 
Had great rewards for what they never did, 40 
Were privileged, and highly honour'd too. 
For owning what their friends were fain to do ; 
For, so th' had children, they regarded not 
By whom (good men) or how they were begot. 
To borrow wives (like money) or to lend, 45 
Was then the civil office of a friend. 
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And he, that made a scruple in the case. 

Was held a miserable wretch, and base ; 

« 

For when th' had children by 'em, th' honest men 

Retum'd 'em to their husbands back agen. 50 

Then for th' encouragement and propagation 

Of such a great concernment to the nation. 

All people were so full of complacence. 

And civil duty to the public sestse. 

They had no name t' express a cuckold then, 55 

But that which signify'd all married men ; 

Nor was the thing accounted a disgrace. 

Unless among the dirty populace. 

And no man understands on what account 

Less civil nations after hit upon't : 60 

For to be known a cuckold can be no 

Dishonour, but to him that thinks it so ; 

For, if he feel no chagrin, or remorse. 

His forehead's shot-free, and he's ne'er the worse. 

For horns (like horny calluses) are found 65 

To grow on sculls, that have receiv'd a wound. 

Are crack'd, and broken ; not at all on those 

That are invulnerate, and free from blows. 

What a brave time had cuckold-makers then. 

When they were held the worthiest of men, 70 

The real fathers of the commonwealth. 

That planted colonies in Rome itself? 

When he, that help'd his neighbours, and begot 

Most Romans, was the noblest patriot. 

For, if a brave man, that preserv'd from death 75 

One citizen, was honour'd with a wreath ; 
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He, that more gallantly got three or four. 
In reason must deserve a great deal more. 
Then, if those glorious worthies of old Rome, 
That civiliz'd the world th' had overcome, 80 
And taught it laws and learning, found this 

way 
The best to save their empire from decay ; 
Why should not these, that borrow all the 

worth 
They have from them, not take this lesson 

forth. 
Get children, friends, and honour too, and 

money 85 

By prudent managing of matrimony ? 
For, if 'tis honourable by all confest, 
Adultery must be worshipful at least ; 
And these times great, when private men are 

come 
Up to the height and politic of Rome. 90 

All by-blows were not only free-bom then. 
But, like John Lilbume, free-begotten men ; 
Had equal right and privilege with these. 
That claim by title of the four seas. 



92. John LUhtme.] See hit churKter, Hudmbmab^ voL liL p. 4a Edition, 1811IL 

(Editor.) 

931 Had equal rigkt amd prtvOege witk ihae^Tkat daim by title rf tkefntr 
MM.] By the andeot law of Eogknd, if a child was born vdiilst the hosfaand was 
within the fonr seas, tnfra quaiuor maria^ it was considered legitimate. The (bar 
seas are the Tom parte into which the seas encompassing Great Britain are, with 
reference to the poiats of the compass, dinded. Thedrcamstance of thehosbaad 
being within the foor seas is not now, howerer, concbuive evidenoe of the legitimacy 
of a chikU- 1 Inst 107. a.^ote 6, and 244. a.— (Editob.) 
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For being in marriage bom, it matters not, 95 

After what liturgy they were begot ; 

And if there be a difference, they have 

Th' advantage of the chance in proving brave. 

By b'ing engendered with more life and force. 

Than those begotten in the dull way of course. 100 

The Chinese place all piety and zeal. 
In serving with their Wives the commonweal. 
Fix all their hopes of merit, and salvation. 
Upon their women's supererogation. 
With solemn vows their wives and daughters 
bind, 105 

Like Eve in paradise, to all mankind ; 
And those that can produce the most gallants. 
Are held the pretiousest of all their saints. 
Wear rosaries about their necks to con 
Their exercises of devotion on ; 110 

That serve them for certificates to show. 
With what vast numbers they have had to do : 
Before th' are married, make a conscience 
T' omit no duty of incontinence ; 
And she, that has been oftenest prostituted, IIS 
Is worthy of the greatest match reputed. 
But, when the conqu'ring Tartar went about 
To root this orthodox religion out. 
They stood for conscience, and resolv'd to 

die. 
Rather than change the antient purity 120 

Of that religion, which their ancestors. 
And they, had prosper'd in so many years ; 
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Vow'd to their gods to sacrifice their lives ; 

And die their daughters' martyrs, and their 

wives'. 
Before they would commit so great a sin 125 

Against the faith they had been bred up in. 



UPON AN 



HYPOCRITICAL NONCONFORMIST. 



A PINDARIC ODE.* 



I. 

There's nothing so absurd, or vain, 
Or barbarous, or inhumane. 
But if it lay the least pretence 

To piety and godliness. 

Or tender-hearted conscience ; 

And zeal for gospel-truths profess. 

Does sacred instantly commence ; 
And all, that dare but question it, are strait 
Pronounc'd th' uncircumcis'd, and reprobate : 

As malefactors, that escape, and fly 

Into a sanctuary for defence, 

* This and the two foUomngoompodtkns are the odyoowtlmt oar ant^ 
in this measure, which some readera may perhaps think too grmTe and solemn for the 
sohject, and the tnm of Butler^s wit It most howerer be allowed, that he fidb no 
way short of his nsual depth and reach ofthooi^ht, keenness of satire, and ncnteo ess 
of ezpressiflii.— (TuTEB.) 
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Must not be brought to justice thence. 
Although their crimes be ne'er so great and high ; 

And he, that dares presume to do't. 

Is sentenc'd and delivered up 

To Satan, that engag'd him to't. 
For venturing wickedly to put a stop 
To his immunities, and free affairs. 

Or meddle saucily with theirs. 
That are employ'd by him ; while he and they 
Proceed in a religious and a holy way. 

11. 

And as the Pagans heretofore 

Did their own handyworks adore. 
And made their stone and timber deities. 
Their temples, and their altars of one piece. 

The same out-goings seem t' inspire 

Our modem self-will'd edifier. 
That out of things as far from sense, and more. 

Contrives new light and revelation. 

The creatures of th' imagination. 

To worship and fall down before ; 

Of which his crack'd delusions draw 

As monstrous images and rude. 
As ever Ps^an, to believe in, hew'd ; 

Or madman in a vision saw ; 

Mistakes the feeble impotence. 

And vain delusions of his mind. 

For spiritual gifts and offerings. 

Which Heaven, to present him, brings ; 
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And still, the further 'tis from sense. 
Believes it is the more refin'd/ 
And ought to be receiv'd with greater reverence. 

III. 

But as all tricks, whose principles 
Are false, prove false in all things else. 
The dull and heavy hypocrite 
Is but in pension with his conscience. 
That pays him for maintaining it 
With zealous rage and impudence. 
And as the one grows obstinate. 
So does the other rich and fat ; 
Disposes of his gifts and dispensations. 

Like spiritual foundations 
Endowed to pious uses, and design'd 
To entertain the weak, the lame, and blind. 
But still diverts them to as bad, or worse. 
Than others are by unjust governors :* 
For, like our modem Publicans, 

He still puts out all dues. 
He owes to Heaven, to the Devil to use. 
And makes his godly interest great gains ; 
Takes all, the brethren (to recruit 
The spirit in him) contribute 



• DUpoKt if kit gi/U and dupeHtadm Uke apmtmdfMmdMam^ ^\ T\m 
Poet's wit, tboQgli just, is in these lines a little invQlred and obaeorey as it sosse- 
times is. His meaning is, that the Nonooofbnnist penrerts to as bad a poipoaa his 
gifts and dispensations, sa ha calls them, as the go fenio rs of pnbBc gift»«id diari- 
table ibnndatkms do their tnists, and like them applies that to prifata intwwt, which 
was designed for public good.— <Thteb.) 
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And, to repair and edify his spent 
And broken-winded outward man, present 
For painful holding forth against the government. 

IV. 

The subtle spider never spins, 
But on dark days, his slimy gins ;* 
Nor does our engineer much care to plant 

His spiritual machines. 
Unless among the weak and ignorant, 
Th' inconstant, credulous, and light. 
The vain, the factious, and the slight. 

That in their zeal are most extravagant : 

For trouts are tickled best in muddy water ; 

And still the muddier he finds their brains. 
The more he's sought, and followed after ; 
And greater nUnistratiom gains ; 
For talking idly is admir'd. 
And speaking nonsense held inspired ; 
And still, the flatter and more dull 

His gifts appear, is held more powerful : 
For blocks are better cleft with wedges. 
Than tools of sharp and subtle edges ; 
And dullest nonsense has been found 

By some to be the solid'st, and the most profound. 



* Tie tmiik tpider mevrr wpimMi^-Bui on darkda^ ku tUmy gma.] Modeti in 
Tktairmm Iiuectontm^ ipwAing of Um ipider's sagacity, sajs— -** PrmdenHm 

^ MMvpip iiaeai<.*'-^Aiid thoagfa it doea not follj comeop to theaenae, in winch tba 
Foat baa iirtrodooad it, jat it nry probablj anggaatad to him tba aUnaioa. 

(Thtkv.) 
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V. 

A great Apostle once was said 

With too much learning to be mad; 

But our great saint becomes distract. 

And only with too little cfack'd ; 
Cries moral truths and human learning down,* 
And will endure no reason, but his own. 

For 'tis a drudgery and task, 
Not for a Saint, but Pagan oracle. 
To answer all men can object, or ask; 

But to be found impregnable. 
And with a sturdy forehead to hold out. 
In spite of shame or reason, resolute. 
Is braver than to argue and confute. 

As he, that can draw blood, they say. 
From witches, takes their magic pow'r away : 
So he, that draws blood int' a brother's face. 
Takes all his gifts away, and light, and 

grace. 
For while he holds, that nothing is so danm'd 

And shameful, as to be asham'd. 
He never can b' attack'd. 
But will come off; for confidence well back'd. 

Among the weak and prepossest. 
Has often Truth, with all her kingly pow'r, 

opprest. 



* Criet moral tmtJu and kwman UanUng dorniu] It is usual with most ralifpoas 
enthiuriasts, to ezdaim .against norality and learning ; and indeed in this they do 
wiselj, since the one condemns their practices, and the other their writings and 
preaching. — (Thter.) 
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VI. 

It is the nature of late zeal. 
Twill not be subject, nor rebel. 
Nor left at large, nor be restrained. 
But where there's something to be gained ; 
And that b'ing once reveal'd defies 
The law with all its penalties ; 
And is convinc'd, no pale 
O' th' Church can be so sacred as a jail.* 
For as the Indians' prisons are their mines ; 
So he has found are all restraints 
To thriving and free-conscienc'd saints ; 
For the same thing enriches that confines ; 
And, like to LuUy, when he was in hold. 
He turns his baser metals into gold ;t 

* And it ameme'd nopale^-C^ tIC CkunA can bt to tacred at ajaU^ 4[v.] To 
the same purpose Batler, in his boraing of the Rump, introdiioes his Presbyterian 
chief addnssing himself to his associates.^/fcrj>iB. P. III. C. 2. rer. 960. 

Be ture to keep ^ oongrtgatkma 

In epight cflaw and prodamatvmt : 

For ckaHaiant can do no goody 

Unleot tV art wumnted in a crcmd; 

And when HC are p un i e ked, all the kMrt 

/t but to fare tke better farH ; 

A» long aa cmrfeeeon are aure 

(}f double pay far all tk* endure ; 

And what they earn in peraecuHony 

Are paid f a groat in coniribmtianm 

Whence tome tubJuJdero^artk haee made 

InpooMTring tuba their ridkeat trade : 

And wUle they kept their ahopa inpriaon^ 

Hanefmnd Uuirprietsa atnmgefy ria en , (Thyeb.) 
f And like to LuUy^ when he waa in hoUf^He twma hia baaerwutalaudog^ULI 
Lolly was a fiunous chymist in the thirteenth centniy; hot this drenmstaiioe which 
Bitler mentions, is not to be met with in the acoonnts giten of him. It is tary pro- 
bable, thait he mistook hifB for Paracelsus, a philosopher of no leas note, who in one 

VOL. I. K 
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Receives returning and retiring fees 

For holding-forth, and holding of his peace. 

And takes a pension to be advocate. 

And standing counsel 'gainst the Church and State 

For gall'd and tender consciences ; 
Commits himself to prison, to trepan. 

Draw in, and spirit all he can ; 

For birds in cages have a call. 

To draw the wildest into nets. 

More prevalent and natural. 
Than all our artificial pipes and coimterfeits. 

VII. 

His slipp'ry conscience has more tricks 

Than all the juggling empirics. 
And ev'ry one another contradicts ; 

All laws of Heav'n and Earth can break. 
And swallow oaths, and blood, and rapine easy ; 

And yet is so infirm and weak. 

Twill not endure the gentlest check. 
But at the slightest nicety grows queasy ; 

Disdains controul, and yet can be 

No where, but in a prison, fi-ee ; 

Can force itself, in spight of God, 

Who makes it free as thought at home, 

A slafve and villain to become. 

To serve its interests abroad. 

of hit acuraioiu after natiira] knowledge into Rnasia) was taken prisoner bj the 
Tartars, and sent to Constantinople, where he firet leuned, as it is said, the secret 
ornMddnggoUL See BoerlooveV .fifem. Cftoii. VoL I. p. 81.— (TnTEB.) 
/&] It appean certain, that Lolly mdertook a oome of tmTds into Africa and 
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And though no Pharisee was ere so cunning 

At tithing mini and cummin ; 
No dull idolater was ere so flat 

In things of deep and solid weight ; 

Pretends to charity and holiness. 

But is implacable to peace. 
And out of tenderness grows obstinate. 
And though the zeal of God's house eat a prince 

And Prophet up (he says) long since. 

His cross-grain'd peremptory zeal 
Would eat up God's house, and devour it at a 

meal. 

VIII. 

He does not pray, but prosecute. 
As if he went to law, his suit ;* 
Summons his Maker to appear. 
And answer what he shall prefer ; 
Returns him back his gift of prayer. 
Not to petition, but declare ; 
Exhibits cross Complaints 
Agamst him for the breach of covenants, 
And all the charters of the Saints ; 

the East for the porpoM of oooTertinf^ the Mahometaiw to the Gliristian fiuth, and 
that haTii^ letomed to that oountry, after having been permitted to d^iart on oon- 
ditioo that he would not retnm, he waa thrown into priaon, where he anflerad much 
tortnre, but waa at leng;th liberated through the intereat of aomeGenoeaemerchaats. 
Morari aaja, that he waa actually atoned to death in Mamitania, in 1815, at the 
age of 80 yeaiBi— <Editob.) 

* Ht doa fui pray, but pntecuUf-mAa if ke went to £b«, ku twY, jjtu] Our 
Author lived aoBM time, we are told, with a jnatioe of peace, aahiacleriE, and bj that 
maaia neeeaaarily became acqwainted with the forma and terma of law, to which he 
haa veiy fina q ne B t and IramoroDa alhiaiona; hot no where makea a wittier or jualer 
oae of tbem than in thiadeacriptionoftheiVonoM'« method of praying. Tianeed- 
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Pleads guilty to the action, and yet stands 

Upon high terms, and bold demands ; 

Excepts against him and his laws. 
And will be judge himself in his own cause ; 

And grows more saucy and severe* 
Than th' Heathen Emp'ror was to Jupiter, 
That us'd to wrangle with him, and dispute ; 

And sometimes would speak softly in his 
ear. 

And sometimes loud, and rant, and tear. 
And threaten, if he did not grant his suit. 

IX. 

But when his painful gifts h' employs 

In holding-forth, the virtue lies 

Not in the letter of the sense. 

But in the spiritual vehemence. 
The pow'r, and dispensation of the voice. 

The zealous pangs and agonies. 

And heav'nly turnings of the eyes ; 
The groans, with which he piously destroys, 

And drowns the nonsense in the noise ; 
And grows so loud, as if he meant to force 

And take in Heav'n by violence ; 

less to gi?e any flowers of the Presfayterian palph eloquence in those times, as Dr« 
Grej has akeady given so many specimens of it in his leanied notes upon Hudibnum 

(Thtxb.) 
* And groiM more tawy and sevcrei~^T%an tk* Heathen Emperor mat to 
Jiq^Uer^ jfc] This Emperor was Caligula, of whom Soetonins relates what the Poet 
has here introdnced and applyed. * * NoeUbm qmdem plenam fidgentemfm 
** iMnam invitabai ataidue in ampUxtu atque concMtvM : inttrdiu vera emm 
** CapiioUno Jaoe tecretofabulabaiw^ modo inauaurrama^acprmbent invicem amttf 
«( modo darhtj nee tinejtargmy jfc—Fid!. Swdan. CaHg, C 22h»(Thtxb.) 
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To fright the saints into salvation. 
Or scare the Devil from temptation ; 
Until he falls so low and hoarse. 

No kind of carnal sense 
Can be made out of what he means : 
But as the ancient Pagans were precise* 
To use no short-taiFd beast in sacrifice. 
He still conforms to them, and has a care, 
T' allow the largest measure to his paltry ware. 

X. 

The ancient Churches, and the best, 

By their own martyrs' blood increased ; 
But he has found out a new way. 
To do it with the blood of those. 
That dare his Church's growth oppose. 

Or her imperious canons disobey ; 
And strives to carry on the work, 

Like a true primitive reforming Turk, 

With holy rage, and edifying war. 

More safe and powerful ways by far : 
For the Turk's patriarch, Mahomet, 

Was the first great reformer, and the chief 
Of th' ancient Christian belief. 
That mix'd it with iiew light, and cheat. 
With revelations, dreams, and visions. 
And apostolic superstitions. 

To be held forth, and carry'd on by war ; 

* Bwi iu tke andaii Pagant were predati^To use no akort4aird beaat in §aeru 
JieCi] This, I aappote, nfera to iM>Uiiii|||; more than the oomnoo rale in all reBgioM, 
of which noifice made a part, to admit no beaat to be offsred in noifioa thai was 
not entirely perfect^THYXB.) 
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And his successor was a Presbyter* 

With greater right, than Haly or Abubeker. 

XI. 

For as a Turk, that is to act some crime 

Against his Prophet's holy law. 

Is wont to bid his soul withdraw. 

And leave his body for a time : 
So, when some horrid action's to be done. 

Our Turkish Proselite puts on' 
Another spirit, and lays by his own ; 

And when his over-heated braint 
Turns giddy, like his brother Mussulman, 
He's judg'd inspir'd, and all his frenzies hold 

To be prophetic, and reveal'd. 
The one believes all madmen to be saints, J 
Which th' other cries him down for, and abhors. 



* And hit auccenor was a Pre^fyter^^WUk greater rigkif tkam Habf or 
Ahubdeer.^ Haly and Abubeker were gons-in-kiw to Mahomet, and his hwnifidi a te 
siiocessora, the one m Arabia, and the other at Bagdat ; and Irom these sprung the 
two difierent sects of the Turkish and Persian Mahometans. Butler, in his 
Hudibras, introduces the Independent calling Mahomet the chief of the Presby- 
terians. 

A9 Makamui (yowr durfj btgany 
To mix tkem in tke Alcioran^?. III. C. 2. V. 1101. 

(Thyek.) 

lb.] Abubeker wan the iather-in-Iaw, and not the son-in-law, of Mahomet, and 
his immediate successor, having supplanted Haly or Ali, to whom the empire was 
designed by the will of the prophets. — H^fUiCt Co&mog. Mareri. — (Editor.) 

•f And when tia over-keated 6rota,— TVnu gidify, like ku broiker Mtm^lman.] 
This alludes to the Turkish Dervis, who at his derotions keeps tunung round till he 
grows giddy, and then fimcies his wild incoherent whimsies to be the eEbcts of in- 
spiration.— (Thyer.) 

t^ Tke one beSevea all madmen to be saints.] Besides their hnplidt frith b the 
deUriums of the crack-brsinod Dervis, the Turks also looked upon all ideoU to be a 
sort of sabts— (Thter.) 
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And yet in madness all devotion plants, 
And where he differs most concurs ; 
Both equally exact and just 
In peijury, and breach of trust ; 
So like in all things, that one brother 
Is but a counterpart of th' other ; 
And both unanimously damn. 
And hate (like two that play one game) 

Each other for it, while they strive to do the same. 

XII. 

Both equally design to raise 

Their Churches by the self-same ways ; 

With war and ruin to assert* 
Their doctrine, and with sword and fire convert ; 

To preach the gospel with a drum. 

And for convincing overcome ; 
And, though in worshipping of God all blood 

Was by his own laws disallow'd. 
Both hold no holy rites to be so good : 

And both to propagate the breed 

Of their own saints one way proceed ; 

* WUkwaramdrMmtoai»ert^-T%ehdoetnHeyamdwitknBorda»dJi^ 
This enctly coincides with what is said of the same set of people, in Undiknu. 

Suck a» do hmld ikdrfaUk t^wii 

Tht kofy text of pike and gtin ; 

Decide aUconirooermet by 

IirfaOible ariiUery ; 

And prove tkekr doctrine ortkodox 

By aporioUe bUm§ amd knocks ; 

CaUfirc^ and eword, and deaolationj 

A godly ^ tkonmgk r^vrmation,^F, I. C. 2. L 19&. 

(Thyeb.) 
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For lust and rapes in war repair as fast, 

As fury and destruction waste ; 

Both equally allow all crimes 
As lawful means to propagate a sect ; 
For laws in war can be of no effect. 
And licence does more good in gospel-times. 
Hence 'tis, that holy wars have ever been 

The horrid'st scenes of blood and sin ; 

For when religion does recede 
From her own nature, nothing but a breed 
Of prodigies and hideous monsters can succeed. 



UPON 

\ 

MODERN CRITICS. 



A PINDARIC ODE. 



I. 

Tis well, that equal Heav'n has plac'd 
Those joys above, that, to reward 
The just and virtuous, are prepared. 

Beyond their reach, until their pains are past ; 

Else men would rather venture to possess 
By force, than earn their happiness ; 
And only take the DevTs advice, 

As Adam did, how soonest to be wise. 
Though at th' expense of Paradise. 

For, as some say, to fight is but a base 

Mechanic handy- work, and far below 
A gen'rous spirit t' undergo : 
So 'tis to take the pains to know. 

Which some, with only confidence and face 
More easily and ably do ; 
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For daring nonsense seldom fails to hit^ 

Like scattered shot, and pass with some for wit. 

Who would not rather make himself a judge. 
And boldly usurp the chair. 
Than with dull industry and care 
Endure to study, think, and drudge 
For that, which he much sooner may ad- 
vance 

With obstinate, and pertinacious ignorance ? 

II. 

For all men challenge, tho* in spite 
Of nature and their stars, a right 

To censure, judge, and know ; 
Tho' she can only order who 
Shall be, and who shall ne'er be wise : 
Then why should those, whom she denies 
Her favour and good graces to, 

Not strive to take opinion by surprize. 

And ravish, what it were in vain to woo ? 
For he, that desp'rately assumes 
The censure of all wits and arts, 
Tho' without judgment, skiU, and parts. 
Only to startle and amuse. 

And mask his ignorance (as Indians use 
With gaudy coloured plumes 
Their homely nether parts t' adorn) 
Can never fail to captive some. 

That will submit to his oraculous doom. 

And rev'rence what they ought to scorn ; 
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Admire his sturdy confidence 
For solid judgment, and deep sense ; 
And credit purchased without pains or wit, 
Like stolen pleasures, ought to be most sweet. 

III. 

Two self-admirers, that combine 
Against the world, may pass ajine* 
Upon aU judgment, sense, and wit. 
And settle it, as they think fit. 
On one another, like the choicef 
Of Persian princes by one horse's voice. 

For those fine pageants, which some raise, J 
Of false and disproportion'd praise, 
T' enable whom they please t' appear. 
And pass for what they never were. 
In private only b*ing but nam'd. 
Their modesty, must be asham'd. 
And not endure to hear ; 



* PoMtaJbie,] Topaworlery a fine is a legal phraae, Bgmfying a mode of dianpny 
or aliwMitiiig real property. It is SBost usoaDy adopted wheo a person has a liinited 
intcreet in an estate, and widies to direst another of a rerersionaiy interest in itf and 
settle the whole on himself afasohitely. And this is the sense in which Bntler hero 
uses it — (Editob.) 

■f Like the ekoiee~~Of Penian Prmeu by one kone*B voice.] Darins was sir 
cbosen, as is related by Herodotus : see Dr. Grey's note toa slmilfv allosion in Ha- 
dibras, toL I. p. 116.— <Editob.) 

$ For tkoBtfrnt fogetudt^ wkkk mmt rtnaef^-OffaUe and dup n po r HmCd praiae^ 
4|t!.] This allodes t^ihe foolish custom, which prevailed in those times, of nshCTin}^ 
books of poetry to the public with recommendatory verses from their teamed Frienda 
to the ingenwHt AvUum ; which were {jjenerally stoft with snch vain and fulsome 
eompliments, as, according to our Poet's words, must baye put their modesty to the 
bhudi, if they bad bean presented to them in prtyate only.— (Tutxb.) 
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And yet may be divulg d and fam'd. 
And own'd in public every where : 
So vain some authors are to boast 

Their want of ingenuity, and club 
Their affidavit wits, to dub 
Each other but a knight o th* Post, 
As false as subom'd perjurers, 

That vouch away all right, they have to their own 
ears. 

IV. 

But when all other courses fail. 
There is one easy artifice, 
That seldom has been known to miss. 
To cry all mankind down, and rail : 
For he, whom all men do contemn. 

May be allow'd to rail again at them. 
And in his own defence 
To outface reason, wit, and sense. 

And all, that makes against himself, condemn ; 
To snarl at all things right or wrong, 

Like a mad dog, that has a worm in*s tongue ; 

Reduce all knowledge back of good and evil, 
T' its first original the Devil ; 

And, like a fierce Inquisitor of wit. 

To spare no flesh, that ever spoke, or writ ; 
Though to perform his task as dull. 

As if he had a toad-stone in his scull,* 

* Ab if he kad a toatUUmc in kit teulL] What was odled the toad^stomBjwm 
supposed or pietaidedto beasUny ooDcretioofiNiiid in the hedb of towts, aai 
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And could produce a greater stock 
Of maggots than a pastoral poet's flock. 

V. 

The feeblest vermin can destroy. 
As sure as stoutest beasts of prey ; 
And only with their eyes and breath 
Infect, and poison men to death : 
But that more impotent bufibon. 

That makes it both his business, and his sport 
To rail at all, is but a drone, 

That spends his sting on what he cannot hurt. 

Enjoys a kind of letchery in spite. 

Like o'ergrown sinners, that in whipping take de- 
light ; 
Invades the reputation of all those. 
That have, or have it not to lose : 

And if he chance to make a difference, 
Tis always in the wrongest sense ; 
As rooking gamesters never lay 
Upon those hands, that use fair play ; 
But venture all their bets 

Upon the slurs, and cunning tricks of ablest cheats. 
Nor does he vex himself much less 

Than all the world beside. 
Falls sick of other men's excess, 
Is humbled only at their pride. 



icc owB iended by quacks and empirics as of great mcdidnal ina.» Sec BnmtCt 
VtJgar Erron, Butler only adopts the whim, to hint that his Critic's brains were 
beeoMe petrified— <Thybb.) 
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And wretched at their happiness ; 
Revenges on himself the wrong. 
Which his vain malice and loose tongue 
To those, that feel it not, have done ; 

And whips and spurs himself, because he is out- 
gone; 
Makes idle characters and tales. 
As counterfeit, unlike, and false. 

As Witches' pictures are of wax and clay. 

To those, whom they would in effigie slay. 

And as the Devil, that has no shape of 's own. 
Affects to put the ugliest on. 

And leaves a stink behind him, when he's gone : 

So he, that's worse than nothing, strives t'appear 
r th' likeness of a wolf or bear. 
To fright the weak ; but, when men dare 

Encounter with him, stinks, and vanishes to air. 



TO THE HAPPY MEMORY OP THE MOST RENOWNED 



DU-VAL. 



A PINDARIC ODE.* 



I. 

Tis true, to compliment the dead 
Is as impertinent and vain. 
As 'twas of old to call them back again. 
Or, like the Tartars, give them wives 
With settlements, for after-lives : 
For all that can be done, or said, 

* This odt, which 18 the only genaine poem of Botler*8,aiiioiig Um many spo^ 
ones &thcred upoo him in wliat is called his Bemanuj was pnbliahed by the Anthor 
himsrlf, under his own name, in the year 1671, in three sheets 4to ; and ai^reeable 
to thu I find it in his own hand-writing among his mannscripts, with some little ad- 
dition, and a few Terbal alterations, as the reader may observe, in comparing it with 
the copy already printed. That pains-taking critic, Mr. Antony Wood, has bow- 
eter, in his Aikenm^ aoqnainted as— ^^ that though it is saidin the title to haye been 
** written by the anthor dtHudihtUy yet some corions persons, at that time, thonght 
" otherwise."»^And npon thishypot h e tio il n am e l es s antbority wn tnr e a to rob oor poet 
of his property, and bestows it npoo Dr. Walter Pope, Astronomy-professor of 
Gresham College, who happened, it seems, to be a wit as well as an Astronomer. 
What led to the suspicion of its being Dr. Pope*s, was a pamphlet published by him 
the year befixe upon the same occasion, called— The Memtin tfMu Dm-Vai^ with 
kU lad Sftdtk amdEfiiapL 

A p assag e liran Wood's Athitnm^ in his aooount of Dr. Pope, wiU inform the 
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Tho' ere so noble, great, and good, 
By them is neither heard, nor understood. 

All our fine slights, and tricks of art. 
First to create, and then adore desert. 

And those romances, which we frame. 
To raise ourselves, not them, a name, ' 

In vain are stuft with ranting flatteries. 

And such as, if they knew, they would de- 
spise. 

For as those times the golden age we call, . 

In which there was no gold in use at all, ; 
So we plant glory and renown. 
Where it was ne'er deserv'd, nor known, . 
But to worse purpose many times, • 

To flourish o'er nefarious crimes, 

* 

And cheat the World, that never seems to mid^ 
How good or bad men die, but what they leafc- • 
behind. 



leader of the occasion of Dii-Val*8 hang the sabject of these two poets* wH— '<Ths 
^ leader may be pleased to mite, that the said Mr. Da-Val, whose Christian namB was 
M Chiude, and his birth in Normandy, had been anotorioiis highwayman in Englsiid; 
M and havinff been a brisk, smart, gay, and handsome feUow, and of abo«it tweH^ 
^'aefen years of age, when he was hanged at Tybam (which was on the Slst of 
*' Jannaiy, 1680) did draw the lores of many females in London towards him, wmtmg 
<* which was the Miss of our author Pope, who taking it in great indignatioii,thsA his 
*^ person, doctorship, and merits, shonld be so slighted for the sake of an igsomH 
^^ragne, he did therefore write the said Memoirs, wfaereinare many satyrical gndi 
^^ against the females."— Ward, in the account he gives of Pope, in his Hidary ff^ 
Gntkam ProfBuuny further adds—** The Doctor's riew in writing this Pbrn^hlst 
«'(the Memoirs, &c.) was to rally in afacetioos way the humoor, which at that time 
** preyailed among the English hulies, of admiring Prendmien ; and partienlariy the 
''great ooacem that many of them had shewn for the death of this Dn-VaL**— The 
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II. 

And yet the brave Du-val, whose name 

Can never be worn out by fame, 

That liv'd, and died, to leave behind 

A great example to mankind ; 

That fell a public sacrifice. 

From ruin to preserve those few, 

Who, tho' born false, may be made true. 

And teach the world to be more just, and wise, 
Ought not, like vulgar ashes, rest 
Unmention'd in his silent chest. 

Not for his own, but public interest. 

He, like a pious man, some years before 
Th' arrival of his fatal hour. 
Made ev'ry day he had to live. 

To his last minute a preparative ; 

Taught the wild Arabs on the road 
To act in a more genteel mode. 
Take prizes more obligingly than those 
Who never had been hred Jilous :* 



prment age can match this French adventarer with an Irish one of equal name, the 
ftebiated Mr. Maclean, who came to the same ignohle end, by beinf^ a hero in the 
MBe way, and was, it is said, no less regretted by the fiiir sex. 

To readem of taste and discernment, a stronger evidence, than what arises from 
the mere historical conjecture of a heavy-headed critic, will appear from the manner, 
irtdch is peculiar to Butler, though the subject did not lead him to any considerable 
dhailarity of expression to that which he has made use of in his other works upon 
^bore interesting topics. 

Candoor and good-natnre will suppose that thb composition, like other occasional 
onet of the same nature, must now lose many of the beauties, which appeared when 
the thing was well known, and much talked of. — (Thyer. ) 

* Ftftw.] A French word, signifying a thief or a pickpocket.— •( Editor.) 

VOL. I. L 
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And how to hang in a more graceful fashion, 
Than e'er was known before to the dull English 
nation. 

III. 

In France the staple of new modes,* 
* Where garbs and miens are current goods. 
That serves the ruder northern nations 
With methods of address and treat ; 
Prescribes new garnitures and fashions, 
And how to drink, and how to eat 
No out-of-fashion wine or meat ;' 
To understand cravats and plumes. 
And the most modish from the old perfumes ; 
To know the age and pedigrees 
Of points of Flandres or Venise ; 
Cast their nativities, and to a day 
Foretelhow long they'll hold, and when decay ; 

* In France the $U^rf ntwmodeB^Wkeregarbay&c] Whoever will take the 
pains to compare this stanza with the satire upon our hnitatioos of the French, will 
be convinced, that they are the production of the same muse. Howeyer, to gire an 
undeniable proof of it, I shall add a few lines scribbled by Butler in the mar^n o 
that satire ; a thing very usual with him. 

To makea»crvple when tkty dine 
On cul-ofJhskUm meat and wine ; 
Conform their pedalea to the Mode, 
And re&ah thatj and not the food ; 
And rather than transgress the r^le. 
Eat kitchen-stuffs and stinking fowl ; 
For thatf which we call stinking here, 
Is but piquant and haut-^out there ; 
And still the more tk* are gulCd and cheated^ 
f Believe they ore the better treated,^THYKn, ) 
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T' affect the purest negligences 
In gestures, gaits, and miens, 
And speak by repartee-rotines 
Out of the most authentic of romances ; 
And to demonstrate with substantial reason, 
What ribbands all the year are in, or out of season. 

IV. 

In this great academy of mankind 

He had his birth, and education ; 
Where all men are s' ingeniously inclin'd. 

They understand by imitation. 
Improve untaught, before they are aware, 
As if they suck'd their breeding from the air, 
That naturally does dispense 

To all a deep and solid confidence, 
A virtue of that precious use. 
That he, whom bounteous heav n endues 
But with a mod 'rate share of it. 

Can want no worth, abilities, or wit. 
In all the deep hermetic arts, 
(For so of late the learned call 
All tricks, if strange and mystical.) 
He had improved his nat'ral parts. 

And with his magic rod could sound 

Where hidden treasure might be found.* 



* And with kit ma^ rod cxnddwoundf — Wktrt hidden trauure MJfii befotmd. 
By the aasistanoe of diTioing:, or IVf oaaical rods, adepts in the black art jiretendad to 
discorer buried trenmire. William Lilly giveA the following account of a noctnnud 
March for treasure in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, in which tliese intelligent 
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He, like a lord o'th' manor, seiz'd upon 
What ever happen d in his way, 
As lawful weft and stray,* 

And after by the custom kept it as his own. 

V. 

From these first rudiments he grew 
To nobler feats, and try'd his force 
Upon whole troops of foot and horse. 
Whom he as bravely did subdue ; 
Declar'd all caravans, that go 
Upon the king s highway, the foe ; 
Made many desperate attacks 
Upon itinerant brigades 

twigs were made use of. *< We played the hazel-rods round about the clojsters ; 
'* upon the west side c^the clojsters the rods turned one over another, an argoment 
'^ that the treasure was there. The labourers digged about six foot deep, and then 
*' we met with a cofl^ ; but in regard it was not heavy, we did not open it, which 
'* we afterwards much repented. From the cloysters we went into the Abbey-Church, 
^ where, upon a sudden, (there being no wind when we began) so fieree, so high, so 
*' Mustering and loud a wind did rise, that we verily bdieved the west end of the 
^* church would have fidlen upon us ; our rods would not move at all ; the candles 
** and torches, all but one, were extinguished, or burned very dimly. John Scott, 
^* my partner, was amased, looked pale, knew not what to think or do, until I gave 
" directions and command to dismiss the demons ; which when done all was quiet 
'* again, and each man returned to his lodging.*' It seems one of the party was so 
*^ anorid of their success, that lie provided himself with a sack to put the treasure in. 
MM^U Life and Timet j p. 80, ed. 1822.— (Editor.) 

* At lawful weft and stray, '\ Wefts, or waifs, are such stolen goods as are 
abandoned or cast away by the thief on hu being pursued, which are fotfeitad to the 
kii^fOr, by grant from him, to the lord of the manor where they are found, unless 
the true owner, within a year and a day, sue an appeal of robbery, or give evidence 
•gainst him, and he is convicted thereof, iu which case he is entitled to restitution of 
the goods. An estray is any valuable beast, the owner whereof is not known, and 
which belongs to the king, or the lord of the manor, by grant from the crown, if not 
claimed within a year and a day.— <Rditor.) 
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Of all professions, ranks, and trades, 
On carriers' loads, and pedlars' packs, 
Made 'em lay down their arms, and yield. 
And to the smallest piece restore 
All, that by cheating they had gain'd before ; 
And after plunder'd all the baggage of the 
field. 

In every bold afiair of war 
He had the chief command, and led them on ; 
For no man is judg'd fit to have the care 
Of others' lives, until h* has made it known. 
How much he does despise, and scorn his own. 

VI. 

Whole provinces 'twixt sun and sun. 
Have by his conqu'ring sword been won ; 
And mighty sums of money laid. 
For ransom upon every man, 

Apd hostages delivered till 'twas paid. 
Th 'excise and chimney-publican. 
The jew-forestaller and enhancer. 
To him for all their crimes did answer. 
He vanquish'd the most fierce and fell 
Of all his foes, the constable ; 
And oft had beat his quarters up. 
And routed him, and all his troop. 
He took the dreadful lawyer's fees. 
That in his own allowed highway 
Does feats of arms as great as his. 

And, when th' encounter in it, wins the day : 
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Safe in his garrison, the court. 
Where meaner criminals are sentenced for't. 

To this stern foe he oft gave quarter. 

But as the Scotchman did t' a Tartar, 
That he, in time to come, 
Might in return from him receive his fatal doom. 

VII. 

He would have starved this mighty town. 
And brought its haughty spirit down. 
Have cut it off from all relief. 
And, like a wise and valiant chief. 

Made many a fierce assault 
Upon all ammunition carts. 
And those that bring up cheese, or malt. 
Or bacon, from remoter parts ; 
No convoy e'er so strong with food 
Durst venture on the desp'rate road : 
He made th' undaunted waggoner obey, 
And the fierce higgler contribution pay. 

The savage butcher and stout drover. 
Durst not to him their feeble troops discover : 
And if he had but kept the field. 
In time had made the city yield ; 
For great towns, like to crocodiles, are found, 
r th' belly aptest to receive a mortal wound. 

VIII. 

But when the fatal hour arriv'd, 
In which his stars began to frown. 



BUTLER'S REMAINS. 




7%ilhtr ROM India, 
To aftr up elat frit 
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And had in close cabals contrived 
To pull him from his height of glory down ; 
And he, by numerous foes opprest, 
Was in th' enchanted dungeon cast, 

Secur'd with mighty guards. 
Lest he by force or stratagem 
Might prove too cunning for their chains 3.nd 

them. 
And break thro' all their locks, and bolts, and 
wards. 
Had both his legs by charms committed 

To one another's charge. 
That neither might be set at large. 
And all their fury and revenge outwitted. 
As jewels of high value are 
Kept under locks with greater care, 
Than those of meaner rates ; 
So he was in stone walls, and chains, and iron 
grates. 

IX. 

Thither came ladies from all parts. 
To offer up close prisoners their hearts. 

Which he receiv'd as tribute due. 
And made them yield up love and honour 
too ; 

But in more brave heroic ways. 

Than e'er were practis'd yet in plays : 
For those two spightful foes, who never meet 

But full of hot contests, and piques 



*-, 
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About punctilios, and mere tricks. 
Did all their quarrels to his doom submit ; 

And far more generous and free. 
In contemplation only of him did agree. 

Both fully satisfy 'd ; the one 

With those fresh laurels he had won. 

And all the brave renowned feats. 
He had perform'd in arms ; 
The other with his person and his charms : 

For just as larks are catch'd in nets ; 

By gazing on a piece t)f glass ; 
So while the ladies view'd his brighter eyes. 

And smoother polish'd face. 
Their gentle hearts, alas ! were taken by surprise. 

X. 

Never did bold knight, to relieve 
Distressed dames, such dreadful feats atchieve. 

As feeble damsels, for his sake. 

Would have been proud to undertake ; 

And bravely ambitious to redeem 
The world's loss and their own. 
Strove who should have the honour to lay 

down. 
And change a life with him : 

But finding all their hopes in vain 

To move bis fix'd determined fate. 

Their life itself began to hate. 

As if it were an infamy 

To live, when he was doomed to die 
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Made loud appeals and moans, ' 
To less hard-hearted grates and stones ; 
Game swell'd with sighs, and drown'd in 

tears. 
To yield themselves his fellow sufferers ; 
And followed him, like prisoners of war, 
Chain'd to the lofty wheels of his triumphant car. 



PANEGYRIC 



UPON 



SIR JOHN DENHAM'S RECOVERY FROM HIS 

MADNESS.* 



Sir, you've outliv'd so desperate a fit, 

As none could do, but an immortal wit; 

Had your's been less, all helps had been in vain. 

And thrown away, tho' on a less sick brain. 

But you were so far from receiving hurt, 5 

You grew improv'd, and much the better for't. 

* It must surprific the reader to find a writer of Butler*^ judgement attaddiy, 
in so severe and contemptuous a manner, the character of a poet so much esteemed 
as Sir John Denham was. If what he charges him with be true, there is, indeed, 
some room for satire ; but still there is such a spirit of bitterness runs through the 
whole, besides the cruelty of ridiculing an infirmity of this nature, as can be ac- 
counted for by nothing but some personal quarrel or disgust* How far this weak- 
ness may carry the greatest geniuses, we have a proof in what Pope has wrote of 
Addison. 

Wood, in his AthentBy informs us, that Sir John Denham, in tlie year 1661, was 
made Knight of the Bath, and was esteemed by tlie King for his ingenuity ; but 
upon some discontent arising from a second match, became crazed for a time. 

(Thye».) 

Denham, at an advanced uge, married hv* second wife, Miss Drook, then only 
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As when th' Arabian bird does sacrifice, 
Ai^d burn himself in his own country's spice ; 
A maggot first breeds in her pregnant urn, 
Which after does to a young Phcenix turn: 10 
So your hot brain, burnt in its native fire, 
Did life renew'd, and vig'rous youth acquire ; 
And with so much advantage, some have 

guest. 
Your after- wit is like to be your best; 
And now expect far greater matters of ye, 15 
Than the bought Cooper's Hill, or borrowed 

Sophy : 

eighteen. The ladj was exceedingly ambitious to he one of the ladies of the bed- 
chamber to the Dutchess of Yoric, and by the secret intelligence which was sup- 
posed to exist between her and the Dake, was on the point of gainmg the place 
which she had so eagerly solicited, when, says an amusing writttr, ^ Old Denham, 
natorally jealous, became more and more suspicious, and found that he had suffi- 
cient ground for such conduct ; hb wife was young and handsomet he old and 
'^ disagreeable : what reason then had he to flatter himself, that heiiTen would 
*' exempt him firom the fate of husbands in the like circumstances ? This he 
^ was cootinuaUy saying 4o himself; but when compliments were poured in npoo 
^ him from all sides, upon the place his huly was going to have near the Dutchess^s 
'' person, he formed ideas c^ what was sufficient to make him hang nimseli^if he had 
'^ possessed the resolution. The traitor chose rather to exercise his courage against 
^' another. He wanted precedents for putting in practice his resentments in a priii- 
'' leged country : that of Lord Chesterfield was not sufficiently bittnr for thte rerei^ 
'^ he meditated : besidea, he had no country-house to which he could cany his nn- 
'' fortunate wife. This beii^ the case, the old villain made her travel a much kmger 
'^ journey, without stirring out of London. Merciless fate robbed her c^life, and of 
** her dearest hopes, in the bloom of youth. As no person entertained any doubt of 
^* his having pdsoned her, the populace of his neighbourhood had a design of tearing 
*^ him in pieces, as soon as he should come abroad; but he shut himself up, to be- 
«« wail ho* death until their fury was appeased by a magnificent funeral, at which he 
«* distributed four times more burnt wine than had ever been drank at any burial in 
«^ England/'— A/cmorrff of Count Grammont, vol. 2.— (EDITOR.) 

15, \f}f And now expect far grtatcrmaiUra of jfc, — Than Ihe bought Cooper's lliU^ 
or hcrrom'd Sopky.^ Buf ler is not ^in^uIar in the heaviest part of this charge, tlie buy- 



u 
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Such as your Tully lately dressed in verse. 
Like those he made himself, or not much worse ; 
And Seneca's dry sand unmix'd with lime, ' 
Such as you pheat the King with, botch'd in 
rhime. 20 

Nor were your morals less improved ; all pride 
And native insolence quite laid aside ; 
And that ungovern'd outrage, that was wont 
All, that you durst with safety, to affront ; 

ing the Cooper^s Hill ; for I find Sir John accused of the same in a Seeakn of the 
Poets, printed in Dryden^s Miscellanies, vol. 2. 

Tktu in, camz Denham, that limping old Bard^ 
Whoatfamc on the Sophy and Cooper*» Hitl gtandit ; 
And brought many stiUionerSy who swore very hard f 
That nothing sold better except ^twere his lands. 

But Apollo advWd him to write something mare, 
To dear a suspicion^ which possessed the court ^ 
That Cooper's Hilly so much bragged on before. 
Was writ by a vicar, who had forty pound Jbr*t, 

What made this suspicion the more probable, and gave, perhaps, the first rise to 
itf was the unpromising genius which Sir John discovered at his first appearance in 
the world ; for the Oiford antiquary, speaking of him when he was first mtered in 
the University, says,— *^ Being looked upcm as a slow and dreaming young man by 
*' his seniors and contemporaries, and given more to cards and dice, than his study^ 
^* they could never then in the least imagine, that he could ever enrich tlie world 
^' with his fancy, or issue of his brain, as he afterwards did." — ^And afterward* 
adds-"*' In 1641, he published the Sophy, which took extremely much, and waa 
'* admired by all ingenious men, particularly Edmund Waller, who thai said of Uie 
^' author, that lie broke out like the Irish rebellion, threescore tliousand strong) 
'^ when nobody was aware, or in tlie least supected it.'*— (Thter.) 

17* Such as your TuUy lately drett in verse,] The reader will find in Sir John'a 
works a poetical translation of Tully de Senectute ; and may judge for himself how 
far it is deserving of this censure.— (TliYEa.) 

19. And Seneca's dry sand unmix'd with lime.] l*his alludes to what CaHguia » 
recorded by Suetonius to have said of Seneca—^* Lenius ccmptiusque scribendi genus 
^* adeo contemnens, ut Scnecam turn maxime placentero, commissiones meras com* 
'* |ionere, et artTiam, sine cake esse diceret." Vid. Suetonii CWi^.— (TuYER.) 
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No China cupboard rudely overthrown ; 25 

Nor lady tip'd, by being accosted, down ; 

No poet jeer'd, for scribbling amiss. 

With vefses forty times more lewd than his : 

Nor did your crutch give battle to your duns. 

And hold it out, where you had built, a sconce ; 30 

Nor furiously laid orange- wench aboard. 

For asking what in fruit and love you'd scor'd ; 

But all civility and complacence, 

More than you ever us'd, before or since . 

Beside, you never over-reach'd the King 35 

One farthing, all the while, in reckoning, 

Nor brought in false accompt, with little tricks 

Of passing broken rubbish for whole bricks : 

False mustering of workmen by the day. 

Deduction out of wages, and dead pay 40 

For those that never liv'd ; all which did come. 

By thrifty management, to no small sum. 

You pull'd no lodgings down, to build them 

worse ; 
Nor repaired others, to repair your purse. 
As you were wont ; till all you built appear d 45 
Like that, Amphion with his fiddle rear d : 

35, 30. Betidctyou never wcr^readCd the King — One fartkingy all the while in 
redtornngyAc,] To enter bto the meaning of this, the reader must be informed from 
our historian. Wood— ^ That Kbfi^ Charles I. ipwited to Sir John the revereion of 
** the place of surveyor of his buildings, after the death of Inigo Jones, which place 
**• be entered upon at the Restoration, and held to his death, and got by it seven 
*' thousand pounds.**— (TuYEB.) 

43. Vou puWdnolodgirga domn^ to build them vorte.] The office which Sir John 
lived in near Whitehall, was of his own building, whilst he was the King's surveyor. 
See Wood's AthentB, — (Thteb.) 
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For had the stones (like his) charm'd by your 

verse 
Built up themselves, they could not have done 

worse : 
And, sure, when first you ventur'd to survey, 
You did design to do't no other way. 50 

All this was done before those days began. 
In which jou were a wise and happy man. 
For who e'er lived in such a Paradise, 
Until fresh straw and darkness op'd your eyes ? 
Who ever greater treasure could command, 55 
Had nobler palaces, and richer land. 
Than you had then, who could raise sums as vast. 
As all the cheats of a Dutch war could waste. 
Or all those practised upon public money ? 
For nothing, but your cure, could have undone 

ye. 60 

For ever are you bound to curse those quacks, 
That undertook to cure your happy cracks ; 
For, tho' no art can ever make them sound. 
The tampering cost you threescore thousand 

pound. 
How high might you have liv'd, and play'd, and 

lost, 65 

Yet been no more undone by being chowst. 



65, 66. ^010 high might ynu have liv'd, and played and Icti—Vei been no more 
nndone by being chowai, ^.] To justify our satirist in thin particular, we must have 
recourse agun to Wood*fl Aihen/e^ where it is said of Sir John—^ Prom Trinity 
*•*' College, where he continued about three years, he went to Lincoln^s Inn, where, 
" though he followed his study close, yet he would game much, and fireqaent the 
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Nor forc'd upon the King's accompt to lay 
All, that in serving him, you lost at play ? 
For nothing, but your brain, was ever found 
To suffer sequestration, and compound. 70 

Yet you've an imposition laid on brick. 
For all you then laid out, at beast, or gleek : 
And, when you've rais'd a sum, strait let it fly, 
By understanding low, and vent'ring high ; 

Until you have reduc'd it down to tick, 75 
And then recruit again from lime and brick. 



^ oonpany of the unsanctified crew of gamesters, who rooked him sodietinieB of all 
«« be could wrap or get,** due, Ac — (Th iteb. ) 

71* Yei you've an trnpottrioa laid on brick^For all you then laid out, at Aead, or 
gleek,] Beast (French, Bete) is a game at cards, like loa Gleek is also a game at 

caKU.^(EDITOB.) 



UPON 



CRITICS 

WHO JUDGE OF MODERN PLAYS PRECISELY BY 
THE RULES OF THE ANTIENTS/ 



Who ever will regard poetic fury. 
When it is once found idiot by a jury; 
And every pert and arbitrary fool 
Can all poetic licence over-rule ; 
Assume a barbarous tyranny to handle 
The Muses worse than Ostrogoth and Vandal ; 
Make 'em submit to verdict and report, 
And stand or fall to th' orders of a court ? 



* Thia warm invectiTe was very probably occasioned by Mr. Rymer, Histori- 
ographer to Charles II. who censured three tragedies of Beaumont and Fletdier*a, 
▼iz. Hollo f Duke rf Nomandy^ The King and no King, and tkc Maid'a TSraged^^ 
in a piece entitled — The iragediea of tAe last age considered and examined by the 
practice of the ancients and 6y the common consent of all ages : ina letter to Fleet' 
wood Sk^herd, Esq, 

The cold severe critic may perhaps find some few inaccuracies to censure in this 
composition ; but the reader of taste will either overlook or pardcm them, fiir the 
sake of the spirit that runs through it — (Tuyeb.) 

2. When it is once found idiot by a jury.] The Poet here very wittily considers 
the muse, under the tyrannous direction of critics, as a person found idiot or lunatick 
by a jury, who is not at liberty to act fur himself, but as his guardians shall order. — 

(Thteb.) 
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Much less be sentene'd by the arbitrary 

Proceedings of a witless plagiary ; 10 

That forges old records and ordinances 

Against the right and property of fancies. 

More false and nice than weighing of the weather 

To th' hundredth atom of the lightest feather. 

Or measuring of air upon Parnassus 15 

With cylinders of Torricellian glasses ; 

Reduce all Tragedy by rules of art 

Back to its antique theatre, a cart ; 

And make them henceforth keep the beaten 

roads 
Of reverend choruses, and episodes ; 20 

Reform and regulate a puppet-play. 
According to the true and ancient way ; 
That not an actor shall presume to squeak, 
Unless he have a licence for't in Greek ; 
Nor Whittington henceforward sell his cat in 25 
Plain vulgar English, without mewing Latin : 
No Pudding shall be suflTer'd to be witty. 
Unless it be in order to raise pity ; 
Nor Devil in the puppet-play b' allow'd 
To roar and spit fire, but to fright the crowd, 30 

1& Or wtauuriitg of air t^nm PamoMMB^Witk tjfimden of Tmrrka Ht m 
fioMet.] TorriceUi, an Itafian mathematician and philoHopher, (b. 1808) waa the 
first who difloovered the method of aacertaining the weight of the atmoaphere by 
qnickailter.— (Editor.) 

87,38. No Pwdding 9kaU ht tt^'d tobewitty—Unkttitbeimor^tormm 
pi^»] Botler, in theae and the foUowiofr Unea, aneeringly alludes to Aiiatotle, who, 
in his Art tf Poetry^ asaerta, that the grand and principal object of tngedy ia \» 
eicite terror and pity : and itia opon this antliority, thatRymer fonna his 
sideraUe dgectkm to Beaumont and Fletcher.— <Thteb.) 

VOL. I. M 
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Unless some God or Daemon chance t' have 

piques 
Against an ancient family of Greeks ; 
That other men may tremble, and take warning. 
How such a fatal progeny th' are bom in. 
For none but such for Tragedy are fitted, 35 

That have been rum'd only to be pity'd ; 
And only those held proper to deter. 
Who've had th' ill luck ?igainst their wills to 

err. 
Whence only such as are of middling sizes. 
Between morality and venial vices, 40 

Are qualify 'd to be destroy 'd by fate. 
For other mortals to take warning at. 

As if the antique laws of Tragedy 
Did with our own municipal agree; 
And serv'd, like cobwebs, but t' ensnare the 

weak, 45 

And give diversion to the great to break ; 
To make a less delinquent to be brought 
To answer for a greater person's fault, 

31, 32. Unleu «ome God or Ikemon ekance f have piqKe»^mAgaitut an aadmi 
JkmUy <if Greeks,] Those who are rersed in the Greek story need not to be in- 
formed, that many of the tragical events, which are related by their poets and hts- 
tofJtBB to have happened amoB^ them, are imputed to the reeeotment of 
toachy oflended deity. So Euripides's Hyppolitas n to bt des tr oy e d,- 
Venus took pet at his being too chaste.— <Thte]l) 

37) 38. Andonly those heU proper to deter^Who^ve had th* Ut fudt agamM 
wUta to err.] Oar Author might fiurly infer this from its being made ensential to 
tragedy to excite pity ; but it is very probable, that he had in his eye Sophoclea^s 
famous tragedy of CSdipuM, whose banishment and misery was owing entirely to his 
having unknowbgly and accidentally killed his father Laius in a tumult, and after* 
wards married his mother Jocasta.-<-(THrEB.) 
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And suffer all the worst, the worst approver 
Can, to excuse and save himself, discover. 50 

No longer shall Dramatics be confined 
To draw true images of all mankind ; 
To punish in effigy criminals, 
Reprieve the innocent, and hang the false ; 
But a club-'law to execute and kill, 55 

For nothing, whomsoever they please, at will. 
To terrify spectators from committing 
The crimes they did, and suffered for, unwitting. 

These are the reformations of the Stage, 
Like other reformations of the age, 60 

On purpose to destroy all wit and sense. 
As th' other did all law and conscience ; 
No better than the laws of British plays, 
Confirm'd in th' ancient good King Howel's days. 
Who made a general council regulate 65 

Mens catching women by the you know 

what; 

63,64. No better ikM the lawarfBritukpk^B-^o^firm'dw andaU good 
King Hometo du^^ &€.] In Spelman's ConcUia^ B. I. p. 383, there ia nflntioa 
madeof ooe Horel, King of Gleiruncg in Walee, who fived in the ninth century ; and 
to liie name Bntler probably alludes ; but as to hie general cooncil, and the regula- 
tion, which, it roust be owned, he rather too waggishly describes, they are mere in- 
Tetttiun8afbisown,togireanarcber and more Indicrons turn to his banter. What 
he grounds this joldng fiction upon, was an old superstitions custom of marriages 
being looked upon as allowable at certain times, and not aUowahle at others, or 
comiag in, or going oat, as it is usually expressed ; and though it was Ibaaded upon 
the authority of no canon, yet it is mentioned by eodesiaBticalwritere as a thing pimc- 
tised T hus Lyndwood, in his GIom, speaking of matrimoa y ** SoknMiatio 
'* Boa poteit fieri a prima dominica adrentos usque ad Qetaras epiphanim exdorife, 
*' et a dominica septuagessima usque ad prionm domnucam poet pascham indusiTe; 
** et a prima die rogatioDis. usque ad septiBMim diem pantecostes ■■ehisive.*'^ 

(Thybb.) 
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And set down in the Rubric, at what time 
It should be counted legal, when a crime. 
Declare when 'twas, and when 'twas not a sin. 
And on what days it went out, or came in. 70 

An English poet should be try'd b' his peers. 
And not by pedants, and philosophers. 
Incompetent to judge poetic fury. 
As butchers are forbid to b' of a jury ; 
Besides the most intolerable wrong 76 

To try their matters in a foreign tongue. 
By foreign jurymen, like Sophocles, 
Or Tales falser than Euripides ; 
When not an English native dares appear. 
To be a witness for the prisoner; 80 

When all the laws, they use t' arraign and try 
The innocent and wrong'd delinquent by, 
Were made b' a foreign lawyer, and his pupils. 
To put an end to all poetic scruples. 
And, by th' advice of Vti'tuosi- Tuscans, 85 

Determin'd all the doubts of socks and buskins ; 
Gkve judgement on all past and future plays. 
As is apparent by Speroni's case. 



78* Or TaUi falser than Ewripidet.] ThoM jurymen are called Take, who are 
choaen in court from amongtit the by-standers, to supply the placea of aiich aa do 
not appear, or are challenged. — (THrEK.) 

83. Were made 6* a foreign iamyer and kia pupiU.] This foreign lawyer is 
Aristotle ; and as Butler supposes in this poem the critics sitting in a court of Jndi- 
oatnre, the term is veiy proper and conaistent^—^THTEK.) 

8A. And by lA* advice cf Ftrteon-TWoaiw.] This refers to that* inunmefmble 
tribe of commentatorb upon Aristotle*s poesie, which appeared in Italy upon the re- 
vival of learning, in the sixteenth century.— (Thtek.) 

88. ^t if apparent by SperonTa aue, &€.] As I have not the opportunity of 
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Which Lope Vega first began to steal, 

And after him the French Filou Corneille ; 90 

And since our English plagiaries nim, 

And steal their far-fet criticisms from him ; 

And, by an action falsly laid of Trover, 

The lumber for their proper goods recover ; 

Enough to furnish all the lewd inxpeachers 95 

Of witty Beaumont's poetry, and Fletcher's, 

Who, for a few Misprisions of wit, 

Are charg'd by those, who ten times worse 

commit ; 
And, for misjudging some unhappy scenes. 
Are censur'd for t with more unlucky sense ; 100 
When all their worst miscarriages delight, 
And please more, than the best that pedants 

write. 



coBSohiiig thete aathora, I can only in general ob«erve, that Speroni, an Italian 
writer of the sixteenth century, wrote a tragedy called La Canace^ which was 
critioMd and defended ; that Lope de Vega, the prince of dramatic poetsarooog the 
Spaniards in the beginning of the next centary, wrote a method of poesie which he 
named El arte nuevo; and tliat P. Corneille, the celebrated French poet, wrote three 
treatises upon the art of poetry ; one apon dramatic poetry, another upon tragedy, 
and a third opon the three unities, of time, place, and actioo.^THTE]L) 

lb,] Sperooi was a most eloquent as well as learned man. His tragedy of 
Carmaee tuulMaatreiu was, daring the process of oompositi<», read in the academy 
degU hifiammati at Padua, and was receiTed with so moch applause, that the 
academicians themselres formed the design of performing it, a design, however, 
which was abandoned, in consequence of the death of one of the intended acton. 
It was framed with a rigid adherence to the Greek models, and gave rise to a great 
deal of critical controversy. Speroni, although he had stoutly vindicated his 
tragedy from tlie objectkMS brought against it, thought it worth while to make con- 
siderable alterations in it, and in a subsequent edition it appeared in its corrected 
form.^7VraAotdb', iom. 7* Par, 3. 

Lope de Vega wrote the Arit auevo dt kaoar oomeditu at the request of the 
Madrid academy, whose members, it appears, were srandaKwd by the eztravaganoes 
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introduced upon the Spnniah stage. To the reigning ta«te of his natiooy indeed. 
Lope de Vega had ocmtributed more than any other author. He c on feeaee, that 
out of four hundred and ^|[hty-three plays, he had sinned against the laws of the 
drama m all except six. But he declares, that he has sinned against his hetter 
judgement, for that ever since he had seen ten suns, the classical dramatists had 
beenfimuliar tohim. If I have done wrong, says he, 

f-^ ^Tia hut tke women and the nutk topleate^^ 
I lock my dauica %qt mM tr^lc k^a^ 
Baniak my Terence and my Plautua too^ 
Leat tht^ akondd aay^ ^ heaoare of what you do,* 
For Trutkjwkoaitaenakrined in aUenS booka^ 
Finda there a apeaking tongue andfromning tooka, 
InJaakunCa Hat I then enrol n^ name, 
And rather aedc for fortune than for fome. 
The vulgar pay ua-^-and Hia meet thai they 
' Should guide ourpena uMle we receive their pay*''* 

The tragedies of Comeille were also formed after the rules of the classical drama ; 
the poetical idolatry paid to which, notwithstanding the diffierenoe of climate^ 
costoms, and manners, Butler intended to satirize in this poem.— KEditok.) 



SATIRE 



UPOK 



PLAGIARIES* 



Why should the world be so averse 
To plagiary privateers, 
That all men's sense and fancy seize. 
And make free prize of what they please ? 
As if, because they huff and swell, 5 

Like pilferers full of what they steal. 
Others might equal pow'r assume. 
To pay 'em with as hard a doom ; 

* It is not improbable bat that Botler, ia this satire, or soeeriag apology for the 
plagiary, oUiqaely hints at Sir John Deoham, whom he has directly attacked in a 

preceding poem ^Tbe charge of plagiarism in borrowing the iSbp^, and boying 

the Cooper's Hill^ coincides with, and confirms thk sappasitioo ; and I am the 
rather inclined to think so by many satifical flii^ of the same natore against this 
gentlenian, which I find in oar poet's poetical common-place. 

Botler was not pleased with the two first lines of this eomporition, as appears fay 
his altering then in the maigin, thns : 

IVky ikoutd tkt world be ao aevert 
Toevery amaU-^wU privtUearf 

And indeed the alteration is mach for the better ; hot as it would not connect grsm- 
maticaUy with what folkms, I did not think proper to adopt it.— ^Thyxk.) 
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To shut them up, like beasts in pounds. 
For breaking into others grounds ; 10 

Mark 'em with characters and brands, 
Like other forgers of men's hands ; 
And in effigie hang and draw 
The poor delinquents by Club-Law ; 
When no inditement justly lies, 15 

But where the theft will bear a price. 

For though wit never can be learn'd 
It may be assumed and own*d, and 

eam'd ; 
And, like our noblest fruits, improv'd. 
By b'ing transplanted and removed : 20 

And as it bears no certain rate. 
Nor pays one penny to the state. 
With which it turns no more t' account 
Than virtue, faith, and merit's wont ; 
Is neither moveable, nor rent, 25 

Nor chattel, goods, nor tenement ; 
Nor was it ever pass'd b' entail. 
Nor settled upon heirs male; 
Or if it were, like ill-got land, 
Did never fall t' a second hand : 30 

So 'tis no more to be engrossed. 
Than sun-shine, or the air inclos'd ; 
Or to propriety confin'd. 
Than th' uncontrol'd and scatter'd wind. 

For why should that which nature 
meant 35 

To owe its being to its vent ; 
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That has no value of its own. 

But as it is divulg'd and known ; . 

Is perishable and destroy 'd. 

As long as it lies unenjoy'd, 40 

Be scanted of that lib'ral use, 

Which all mankind is free to choose. 

And idly hoarded, where 'twas bred, 

Instead of being dispersed and spread ? 

And the more lavish and profuse, 45 

Tis of the nobler general use ; 

As riots, though supply'd by stealth. 

Are wholesome to the commonwealth ; 

And men spend freelier what they win. 

Than what th' have freely coming in. 60 

The world's as full of curious wit. 
Which those, that father, never writ. 
As 'tis of bastards, which the sot 
And cuckold owns, that ne'er begot ; 
Yet pass as well, as if the one 55 

And th' other by-blow were their own. 
For why should he that's impotent 
To judge, and fancy, and invent. 
For that impediment be stopt 
To own, and challenge, and adopt, 60 

At least th' expos'd, and fatherless 
Poor orphans of the pen, and press. 
Whose parents are obscure, or dead. 
Or in far countries born and bred. 

As none but kings have pow'r to raise 65 
A levy, which the subject pays. 
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And, though they call that tax a loan. 

Yet, when 'tis gather'd, 'tis their own : 

So he, that's able to impose 

A wit-excise on verse or prose ; 70 

And, still the abler authors are. 

Can make them pay the greater share, 

Is prince of poets of his time. 

And they his vassals, that supply him ; 

Can judge more justly of what he takes 75 

Than any of the best he makes ; 

And more impartially conceive 

What's fit to chuse, and what to leave. 

For men reflect more strictly upon 

The sense of others, than their own ; 80 

And wit, that's made of wit and slight. 

Is richer than the plain downright : 

As salt, that's made of salt's more fine. 

Than when it first came from the brine ; 

And spirit's of a nobler nature, 85 

Drawn from the dull ingredient matter. 

Hence mighty Virgil's said of old. 
From dung to have extracted gold ; 
(As many a lout and silly clown. 
By his instructions since has done) 90 

And grew more lofty by that means. 
Than by his livery oats and beans ; 
When from his carts and country farms 
He rose a mighty man at arms ; 
To whom th' heroics ever since 95 

Have sworn allegiance as their prince. 
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And faithfully have in all times 
Observ'd his customs in their rhimes. 

Twas counted learning once and wit 
To void but what some author writ ; 100 
And what men understood by rote 
By as implicit sense to quote. 
Then many a magisterial clerk 
Was taught, like singing birds i' th' dark ; 
And understood as much of things, 105 

As th' ablest blackbird what it sings ; 
And yet was honoured and renown'd. 
For grave, and solid, and profound. 
Then why should those, who pick and 

choose 
The best of all the best compose, 110 

And join it by Mosaic art, 
In graceful order, part to part. 
To make the whole in beauty suit. 
Not merit as compleat repute 

90, 100. ^Twat anaUed leamimg once amd wit^To void but »hU aome author 
writ, &c] Our Author here lasheB the vanity <^ thoee writers, who affected to lard 
their wocte with a nuiety of learned quotations, and preTaoed thmr books with a 
ponpoQS !^fttahu autkorum. He has explained his meaning by a few lines scribbled 
in the mai^gin, which, though not correct enough to be admitted into the text, may 
yet be allowed as a sort of comment. 

When no man writ ntwuUl a hook. 
But nam'd where thtM or that he took ; 
Run through the alphabet of namet. 
From loAom Ac mad/e Ian chi^Btt elaiwu; 
And wheresoever he beptn. 
He ended Hill with Zewjpkon. 

Ending with Zcnophoo alludes to their alphabetical catalogues of authors, which 
mast of course end with Z.— <Tbteb.) 
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As those, who with less art and pains 115 

Can do it with their native brains.. 

And make the home-spun business fit 

As freely with their mother wit ? 

Since what by nature was deny'd 

By art and industry's supply'd, 120 

Both which are more our own, and brave 

Than all the alms that nature gave. 

For what w' acquire by pains and art 

Is only due t' our own desert ; 

While all th' endowments she confers, 125 

Are not so much our own, as hers. 

That, like good fortune, unawares 

Fall not t' our virtue, but our shares ; 

And all we can pretend to merit. 

We do not purchase, but inherit. 130 

Thus all the greatest inventions, when 
They first were found out, were so mean. 
That th' authors of them are unknown. 
As little things they scom'd to own ; 
Until by men of nobler thought 135 

Th' were to their full perfection brought. 
This proves that wit does but rough-hew. 
Leaves art to polish, and review ; 
And that a wit at second hand 
Has greatest intVest and command : 140 

For to improve, dispose, and judge. 
Is nobler than t' invent, and drudge. 

Invention's humorous and nice. 
And never at command applies ; 
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Disdains t' obey the proudest wit, 145 

Unless it chance to b' in the fit ; 

(Like prophecy, that can presage 

Successes of the latest age, 

Yet is not able to tell when 

It next shall prophecy agen) 150 

Makes all her suitors course and wait 

Like a proud minister of state. 

And, when she's serious in some freak. 

Extravagant, and vain, and weak. 

Attend her silly, lazy pleasure, 155 

Until she chance to be at leisure : 

When 'tis more easy to steal wit. 

To clip, and forge, and counterfeit, 

Is both the business and delight. 

Like hunting sports, of those that write ; 160 

For thievery is but one sort. 

The learned say, of hunting sport. 

Hence 'tis, that some, who set up first 
As raw, and wretched, and unverst ; 
And open'd with a stock as poor, 165 

As a healthy beggar with one sore ; 
That never writ in prose or verse, 
But pick'd, or cut it, like a purse ; 
And at the best could but commit 
The petty-larceny of wit ; 170 

To whom to write was to purloin, 
And printing but to stamp false coin ; 
Yet after long and sturdy 'ndeavours 
Of being painful wit-receivers. 
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With gath'ring rags and scraps of wit, 175 
As paper's made, on which 'tis writ. 
Have gone forth authors, and acquired 
The right — or wrong to be admir d ; 
And arm'd with confidence incurred 
The fool's good luck, to be preferr'd. 180 

For as a banker can dispose 
Of greater sums, he only owes, 
Than he, who honestly is known 
To deal in nothing but his own : 
So whosoe'er can take up most, 185 

May greatest fame and credit boast. 



BUTLER'S REMAINS. 




ykiliii Ay'i llaliit^iitR^ Uiani. 



UPON 



PHILIP NYE'S THANKSGIVING BEARD.* 



A BEARD is but the vizard of a face. 
That Nature orders for no other place ; 
The fringe and tassel of a countenance. 
That hides his person from another man's ; 
And, like the Roman habits of their youth. 
Is never worn until his perfect growth ; 
A privilege, no other creature has. 
To wear a nat'ral mask upon his face. 



* ThSm iUM Philip Nye, with the whimsical drcumBtinoe of hia Thanksgiving 
Baard, is introdoced in Hiidibras*8 Heroical Epistle tu his Lady. 

So women, to tmrjprite i», tprtad 

The horrxmi'dflagt ofickite and red ; 

Duipiay tkem thicker on their cheeka 

Tkan their old grandwutthera the Piett ; 

And raise more deviU with their looka^ 

Tkan conjurera* test ntbde booka : 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues. 

In toteers^ and curls, and perriwigs. 

With greater art and cunning reared, , 

Than Philip Nye's thanksgiving beard. 

From hence one may conclude witJt prohahility enoogh, tliat this poem was 
written before his Hudibreu. Botler, in a note of his own npon this passage, 
obsenres,— >^^ That Philip Nye was one of the assemhly of diTioes, and yery re- 
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That shifts its likeness, every day he wears, 
To fit some other person's characters ; 10 

And by its own mythology implies. 
That men were bom to live in some disguise. 
This satisfy 'd a reverend man, that clear'd 
His disagreeing conscience by his beard. 
H' had been prefer'd i'th' army, when the 
church 15 

Was taken with a Why not ? in the lurch ; 

^^ markable for the singularity of his beanL'Yo^ And in another place infonas ns, 
that these reTerend zealots distinguished themselyes much in this particular. 

Grave Synod men, thai were revered 
'For 9olidJkce^ and deptk of baud, 

HvD, P. II. C. 2. Ter. ftSl. 

As our Poet has thought fit to bestow so many verses upon this trumpeter of sedi- 
tion, it may, perhaps, be no thankless office to give the reader some further infor- 
mation about him, than what merely relates to his beard — He was educated at Ox- 
ford, first in Brasen-Noso College, and afterwards in Magdalen Hall, where, under 
the influence of a puritanical tutor, he received the first tincture of sedUticHi, and dis- 
gust to our ecclesiastical establishment After taidhg his degrees he west into 
orders, but soon left England to go and reside in Holland* where he was aoi veiy 
likely to le^en those prejudices, which he had already imbibed. In the year 1640 
he returned home, became a furious Presbyterian, and a zealous stickler for the Pkrw 
liament ; and was thought considerable enough in his way to be sent by hit puty 
into Scotland, to encourage and spirit up the cause of the covenant ; in defeaoe of 
which he writ several pamphlets. However, as his zeal arose from self-iirtcrest and 
ambition, when the Independents began to have the a scen dant, and pofwer and profit 
ran in that channel, he faced about, and became a strenuous preacher on that aide : 
and in this situation he vras, when he fell under the lash of Bntler*8 satire* See 
Wood*a /4lAciue.— (Thyer.) 

10, 16. ir had been preferred CtK' arwy^ when the ckmrck-^Waa taken wUk a 
Whynotf in the ^urcA.] This fanciful phrase, taken with a why not? is made use 
of by Ralpho, in his dispute with his master Hudibras. 

CapocJCdyouT rablwu of the S^nody 

And anapp'd their canons with a wfy not f-^HvD. P. II. C 2. ver. fiS9L 

(Vhtsb.) 



(aj This note appears no/ to be Butler^s own.— (Kditoe.) 
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When primate, metropolitan, and prelates 

Were tum'd to officers of horse, and zealots* 

From whom he held the most pluralities 

Of contributions, donatives, and salaries ; 20 

Was held the chiefest of those spiritual trumpets, 

That sounded charges to their fiercest combats. 

But in the desperatest of defeats 

Had never blown as opportune retreats ; 

Until the Synod order'd his departure 25 

To London, from his caterwalling quarter, 

To sit among 'em, as he had been chosen. 

And pass, or null things, at his own disposing ; 

Gould clap up souls in Limbo with a vote. 

And for their fees discharge, and let them out ; 30 

Which made some grandees bribe him with the 

place 
Of holding-forth upon Thanksgiving-Days, 
Whither the members, two and two abreast, 
March'd to take in the spoils of all— the feast ; 
But by the way repeated the Oh-hones 35 

Of his wild Irish and chromatic tones. 
His frequent and pathetic hums and haws. 
He practised only t' animate the cause. 
With which the sisters were so prepossest. 
They cou'd remember nothing of the rest. 40 



'» 



19, M. P^rmiiwkomhekddtUmMtplmaSikt'^eMinMiamB, 
mimria.] Oor laborkmt liiogniplMr Wood toOs m» thiit wImb N^ 
teriut, he wwt to the enay, aiid was held in high eeteem bj the gran dee e ihtn^ 
had naoy lacnthe oflioes gWen to him, aad was much coasalted bj theai in thw 
political anunk^M^TnTEiUi 

VOL. I. N 
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He thought upon it, and resolv'd to put 
His beard into as wonderful a cut. 
And, for the further service of the women, 
T' abate the rigidness of his opinion ; 
And, but a day before, had been to find 45 

The ablest Virtuoso of the kind. 
With whom he long and seriously conferred 
On all intrigues, that might concern his beard ; 
By whose advice he sat for a design 
In little drawn, exactly to a line : 60 

That, if the creature chance to have occasion 
To undergo a thorough-reformation. 
It might be bom conveniently about. 
And by the meanest artist copy'd out. 

This done, he sent a journeyman sectary, 55 
H' had brought up to retrieve, and fetch, and 

carry. 
To find out one, that had the greatest practice. 
To prune, and bleach the beards of all fanatics. 
And set their most confus'd disorders right. 
Not by a new design, but newer light ; 60 

Who us'd to shave the grandees of their stick- 
lers. 
And crop the worthies of their conventiclers ; 
To whom he shew'd his new-invented draught. 
And told him, how 'twas to be copy'd out. 

Quoth he, 'tis but a false, and counterfeit, 65 
And scandalous device of human wit. 
That's absolutely forbidden in the scripture. 
To make of any carnal thing the picture. 
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Quoth th' other saint, you must leave that to 
us, 
T' agree what's lawful, or what's scandalous : 70 
For, till it is detetmin'd by our vote. 
It's either lawful, scandalous, or not ; 
Which, since we have not yet agreed upon, 
Is left indiff'rent to avoid or. own. 

Quoth he, my conscience never shall agree 75 
To do it, till I know what 'tis to be ; 
For, though I use it in a lawful time. 
What, if it after should be made a crime. 

Tis true, we fought for liberty of conscience 
'Grainst human constitutions in our own sense ; 80 
Which I'm resolv'd perpetually t' avow. 
And make it lawful, whatsoe'er we do ; 
Then do your office with your greatest skill. 
And let th' event befall us, how it will. 

This said, the nice barbarian took his 
tools, 85 

To prune the zealot's tenets, and his jowles ; 
Talk'd on as pertinently, as he snipt, 
A hundred times for every hair he dipt ; 
Until the beard at length began t' appear. 
And re-assume its antique character, 90 

Grew more and more itself, that art might 

strive. 
And stand in competition with the life : 
For some have doubted, if 'twere made of 

snips 
Of sables glew'd and fitted to his lips ; 
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And set in such an artificial frame* 95 

As if it had been wrought in filograin, 
More subtly fil'd and poli$ht than the gin. 
That Vulcan caught himself a cuckold in ; 
That Lachesis, that spins the threads of fate, 
Gould not have drawn it out more delicate. 100 

But b'ing design'd and drawn so regular, 
T' a scrup'lous punctilio of a hair. 
Who cou'^d imagine, that it shou'd be portal 
To selfish, inward-unconforming mortal ? 
And yet it was, and did abominate 105 

The least compliance in the church or state ; 
And from itself did equally dissent. 
As from religion, aud the government. 



I find •meng Butler's manoBcripts several other little sketches upon the ahm 
sohject, bat none worth printing, except the ibUowing one may be thoi^g^ pMaMsi} 
by way of note. 

Tkia rcoenmd brolker^ like a goaty 
Did wear a tail t^pon Ida tkroai, 
Tkefrimge ami taud tfafaxty 
7%it|ftve« «< a ftecosiui^ gmoe, 
B^i »tk in 9Hch a curiout frames 
At tf Hwere wftmghi inJUegrain ; 
And cut M ev'ny om if*t hadbeen 
Drawn witkapen upon ku ekin. 
Na tepiary kedge tfqntktti 
Wa* e*re so fiea% cnl, or (kick tet ; 
Thai madthekoUkn mom admire^ 
Than Chtna-pUUe^tkaftmadetf wire; 
But being wrm^U §o r^utar 
In ev*ry party and ev^ry huTy 

fVhowouldkelieveyitdkimUbeporkd 
To tmcottformiMgUnward morialf 
Andyti ii was, and did diment 
No kfjrmn itt owi gavenmenty 
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Tkan/rom the ckurck\ and detett 
Thaf^ wkidkU kddfirtky awiprtfisat; 

Ami^ Kke am hfpocritic knMktr^ 
Pnfem*d one ikmg^ and didanaUkr; 
Am ail tUngt^ wkere tk^ are mo&t profht'd, 
Anjimad to be r e g arded leatt 

(Thtsk.) 



PROLOGUE 



TO THX 



QUEEN OF ARRAGON,, 

A TEAOI-COMEDY, BY WILLIAM HABIKOTOK, ACTED BEFORE THE DUKE 

OP YORK, UPOK HIS BIRTH-DAY.* 



Sir, while so many nations strive to pay 
The tribute of their glories to this day. 
That gave them earnest of so great a sum 
Of glory (from your future acts) to come ; 

* To give the reader a sort of key to the drift and meaning of this prok^goa, it if 
neoenaiy to inferm him— That King Charlee II. at his restoratioih granted two 
patents, one to Sir William DaTenant, and the other to Hemy Killigiew, Esq. ; for 
the forming of two distinct companies of comedians. These wen distingoidied by 
the names of the king*8semuits and the dake*8 company. The former acted at the 
theatre-royal in Draiy-Lane ; the latter at the dake*s theatre in DorsetiGanleib 
These, as CCibber, in YmApol/ogy^ informs ns, ** were both in high estimation with 
** the paUic, and so much the delight and concern of the court, that th^ were not 
M only mpported by its being fineqoently present at their pnUic presentations, bat 
^ by its taking cognizance even of their prirate goremment, insomnch, that their 
<* particular differences, pretensions, or complaints, were generally ended by the 
^ king, or duke's persoiial command or decision.— These two excellent companies, 
^ adds the same author, were both prosperons for some few years, till their variety 
^ of plays began to be exhansted: thenofcoorse the better actors (which the kmg^s 
<« seem to have been allowed) could not fail of drawing the greater aodiences. Sr 
^* William Darenant, therefore, master of the duke*s company, to make head •gjumi 
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And which you have discharged at such a rate, 5 

That all succeeding times must celebrate : 

We, that subsist by your bright influence. 

And . have no life, but what we own from thence. 

Come humbly to present you, our own way. 

With all we have (beside our hearts) a play. 10 

But as devoutest men can pay no more 

To deities, than what they gave before ; 

We bring you only, what your great commands 

Did rescue»for us from ingrossing hands. 

That would have taken out administration 1 5 

Of all departed poets' goods i'th' nation ; 

Or, like to lords of manors, seiz'd all plays. 

That come within their reach, as wefts and 

strays ; 
And claimed a forfeiture of all past wit. 
But that your justice put aiBtop to it. 20 

Twas well for us, who else must have been glad 
T' admit of all, who now write new, and bad : 
For still the wickeder some authors write. 
Others to write worse are encouraged by't. 



was fbroed to add spectacle aad music to actkm ; and to introduce a 
**• new tpeciet of plays, since called dramatic operas, of which kind were the Tewqpuij 

^ Ptyekbf Otroe, and others. Of which encroachment npon wit,^ says the lanreat, 

^ seteral good prologiies in those days freqaently oomplained.**— >To these com- 
pfauners, and engrossers of wit, Botler probably alhides in the satirical part of this 
prologiie, as he does to the dake*8 patronage in the other. 

It is pretty remarkable, that, amongst socha yariety of perfermances ofoor poet's, 
this and the epikigae that follows shook! be the only ones in the oomplimeoting 
atram; and I dare say eveiy reader will obserre with a smile, how soon, even in this, 
he deserts the region of panegyric, to resume his natural turn of satirical drollery 
npon the critics.— (Thteb.) 
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And though those fierce inquisitors of wit, 26 
The critics, spare no flesh, that ever writ ; 
But just as tooth-draw'rs find among the rout 
Their own teeth work in pulling others out ; 
So they, decrying all of all that write. 
Think to erect a trade of judging by't. 30 

Small poetry, like other heresies, 
By being persecuted multiplies : 
But here th' are like to fail of all pretence ; 
For h6, that writ this play, is dead long since. 
And not within their pow'r : for bears are said 35 
To spare those^ that lie still, and seem but dead. 



EPILOGUE 



UPON THE SAME^ 



TO THE DUTCHESS. 



Madam, the joys of this great day are due. 

No less than to your royal lord, to you ; 

And, while three mighty kingdoms pay your 

part. 
You have, what's greater than them all, his 

heart ; 
That heart, that, when it was his country's 

guard, 5 

The fury of two elements out-dar'd ; 
And made a stubborn haughty enemy 
The terror of his dreadful conduct fly ; 
And yet you conquer'd it — and made your 

charms 
Appear no less victorious, than his arms : 10 

For which you oft' have triumph'd on this day. 
And many more to come heav'n grant you may. 
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But^ as great princes use, in solemn times 

Of joy, to pardon all, but heinous crimes ; 

If we have sin'd, without an ill intent, 15 

And done below what really we meant, 

We humbly ask your pardon for't, and pray 

You would forgive, in honour of the day. 



BALLAD* 



As close as a goose 

Sat the Parliament-House ; 

TcT hatch the royal gull ; 
After much fiddle-faddle. 
The egg proved addle. 

And Oliver came forth Nol. 

Yet old Queen Madge, 
Though things do not fadge. 

Will serve to be Queen of a May-pole ; 
Two princes of Wales, 
For Whitsun-ales, 

And her grace Maid-Marion Clay-pole .f 



ilMJlad refers to the Pariiamait, as it was caDed, which ddibanted about 
Olttrer Ida^, and petkiooed him to accept the title, which he, out of fear of 
repablicaB aealots in his party, refined to accept, and ooatented hioMelf with 
the power, under the name of Protector.— (TflYZB.) 

^ Andkergraet MaiiUManm Ckg^-pok,} In the rastic o mt n t my of a WUtson- 
ala, besides a sMick-king, qoeen, Ac. there is always a Maid-Marion, which is • 
joaa^ woman, or a boy dressed in wobrsb's deaths, whose business it is todance the 
or 
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In a robe of cow-hide* 
Sat yeasty Pride 

With his dagger, and his sling ; 
He was the pertinen'st peer. 
Of all, that were there, 

T' advise with such a king. 

A great philosopherf 
Had a goose for his lover. 

That follow'd him day and night : 
If it be a true story. 
Or but an allegory, 

It may be both ways right. 

Strickland and his son,;}: 
Both cast into one. 

Were meant for a single baron ; 
But, when they came to sit. 
There was not wit 

Enough in them both, to serve for one. 



* Imanbe^am-Mde^Sui,] ThiaalhidestotheoMtonorofliomorthetfayst 
tbat tine, wwriog biiff-oaiits..Tlie cfaanctor of CoIoimI Priik, aiid tlw pnpri^ ^ 
the epithet jeisty, if too well known to need eipbining— KThtzb.) 

f A great pUkmofktr^ . Had a gootefir kia loner.] Pfioj, JBBm, and other 
•ndent racordefs of wonderfbl etories, teU OS that a gooee fell in loffe with a yoan|^ 
Giedan, called AnphilodiM. Hew Botler came to nalw a pUloaoplMr ef Ub I 
cannot diacofver.— He m^fat, perhape, be fed into the Mfetaht by the wmm^wMk 
befeaged aleo to a fianooa aoolhnyer, the ton of Aaphi wa and Eriphyla. 

(TbtBI.) 

t SifieUmdaadkutmjAA] I meet wilhthemneaorStriflldandand Homj- 
woodaBMmgthenieinbenorthatpaiiknMBt; bat, farwatof a aofedn ■■■iaatiil 
Mrtoiy of the tiannctioos ofthoae tioMe, flMit lelOT the Hnreet^atfenerthfe^ 
future critics.— <THrEa.) 
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Wherefore 'twas thought good 
To add Honeywood ; 

But, when they came to trial. 
Each one prov'd a fool, 
Yet three knaves in the whole,* 

And that made up a pair-royal. 

* Vei tkne knavet m tke wkoU-^nd tkai made t^ a poMT-rf^] TlMwHof 
thii Hm uk the ualagmty of the wotA peir-royal, which m applicable to three koaTes 
at the game of Brag, and ngniOes at the flame tkne, in Freoch, a peer or haroa— 

CThteb.) 



t 



A 

BALLAD* 



Draw near, good people, all draw near. 
And hearken to my ditty ; 
A stranger thing. 
Than this I sing. 
Came never to this city. 

Had you but seen this monster. 
You wou'd not give a farthing 

For the lions in the grate. 

Nor the mountain-cat ; 
Nor the bears in Paris-garden. 

You wou'd defy the pageants, 
Are borne before the Mayor, 

The strangest shape. 

You e'er did gape 
Upon at Bart'lmy Fair ! 

* To this humoitHM ballad Butler had prefixed this title— THe P i ivUt g a of 
Pimpmg^^but afterwards creased it out, for which reasoo I have not inserted it ; 
and only mentioo It, as a circumstanoe, which may amuse sodi as are corions ia 
hunting^ out the explicatioo of niceties of tills sort. It does not appear to bear aay 
sense oonsisteot with the subject; bat some other critic may perhaps find one ; or at 
least please him«elf with thinkinfp so.— (Tuyer.) 
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His face is round and decent^^ 
As is your dish, or platter. 

On which there grows 

A thing like a nose. 
But, indeed, it is no such matter. 

On both sides of th' aforesaid 
Are eyes, but th' are not matches. 
On which there are 
To be seen two fair 
And large, well-grown mustaches. 

Now this with admiration 
Does all beholders strike. 
That a beard should grow 
Upon a thing's brow. 
Did ye ever see the like ? 

* Hiafbet w rmmi amd decen/, &g.] From the medali, and or^p^iDal portnits, 
which are left of Olhrer Cromwell, one may probably coojectnn, if not positively 
aftim, that this droll pictore was des^ned Cm* him. Theroondnessof thefiwe, the 
od dnfus of the nose, and the remarkable laq^eness of the eyebrows, are particdars 
which oorrespood exacfly with them. My Lord Clarendon and other historians oIh 
aonre, that he had somethinfi^ singular and nnn^radoos in his look and appearance ; 
and the aothor of a satirical pisce entitled, Memain cf He Vtar 1648, aad 1660, 
and falsely imputed to Botkr m that colleGtk>n of papers called his JZesMWv, de- 
ecfibes him in the ibUowmg terms— ^ But Cromwell wants neither wardrobe, nor 
^* armour : his free was natural buff, and his skin may furaidi him with a rusty ooat 
*^ of maiL You wodd think, he had been christened in a lime-pit, tanned alire ; but 
** Us ooanteoance still oontmnes mangy. We cry out against superstition, and yet 
^worship a pisce of wainscot, and idolise an unhlanched almond. Certainly *tis no 
** hmnan Tinge, but the emblem of a mandrake, one scarce handsome enough to have 
** beso the progeny of Hecuba, had she whelped him, when she was a bitch, fto."— 
SoBM ve rses follow to the same purpose ; but there is no necessity to transcribe 
them ; and, truly, 4hey don*t deserve it upon any other account. From thii rspre- 
■entation, though common candour may suppote it a little aggravated by a pralest 
sstirist, one may infer, that Cromwell's phyz was a subject proper enough for a poet 
of our Author's turn.— (Tu YER.) 
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He has no skull, 'tis well known 
To thousands of beholders ; 
Nothing, but a skin. 
Does keep his brains in 
From running about his shoulders. 

On both sides of his noddle 
Are straps o'th' very same leather ; 

Ears are imply'd. 

But th' are mere hide. 
Or morsels of tripe, chuse ye whether. 

Between these two extendeth 
A slit from ear to ear. 

That, every hour. 

Gapes to devour 
The souse, that grows so near. 

Beneath a tuft of bristles. 
As rough as a frize-jerkin : 
If it had been a beard, 
Twou'd have served a herd 
Of goats, that are of his near kin. 

Within a set of grinders 

Most sharp and keen, corroding 

Your ir'n and brass. 

As easy as 
That you wou'd do a pudding. 
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But the strangest thing of all is, 
Upon his rump there groweth 
A great long tail. 
That useth to trail 
Upon the ground, as he goeth. 



VOL. I. o 



PART II. 



This monster was begotten 
Upon one of the witches 

B' an imp, that came to her,* 

Like a man, to woo her. 
With black doublet, and britches. 

When he was whelp'd, for certain,t 
In divers several countries, 
The hogs and swine 
Did grunt and whine, 
And the ravens croak'd upon trees. 

* J9* a» impy that came to kery~-Like a wuin^ to woo htry~-Witk bUuk doMety 
ami 6rtteAeff.] May not one suppose, without hazarding the impaUtkn c/ being ti^ 
chimerical inone*s oonjectoras, that Bat]er,by the black donUet and britches, meant 
archly to insinuate, that a monster of CromweU*s enthumastic cast must needs be 
begotten by some puritanic or fanatic preacher.— <Thte&.) 

f When kt waa wkdp'dj far certaini-^In divers tevend cfmniriai-^The kogt 
and nDMe, &c] Tlus, no doubt, was intended as a sneo* upon those romantic 
writers, who describe the birth of their heroes as accompanied with prodigies ; as 
wdl as to heighten the satirical burlesque upon his own mock-hero CromwdL He 
might, perhaps, have in his eye what Shaksspear pots into the month of Owen 
Glendower. 



■ At my maHvity 

Tktfrmi cfheao'n waafuU rfjiery sAopes, 
Of burning createts ; knom, thai at nof hirtk 
Theframt and tktfotmdatim of the earth 
SkfOfJc Wet a eomanL 
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The winds did blow, the thunder 
And lightning loud did ramble ; 

The dogs did howl,* 

The hollow tree in th' owl — 
'Tis a good horse that ne'er stumbled. 

As soon as he was brought forth. 
At th' midwife's throat he flew ; 

And threw the pap 

Down in her lap ; 
They say, 'tis very true. 

And up the walls he clamber'd, 
With nails most sharp, and keen, 
The prints whereof, 
I'th' boards and roof. 
Are yet for to be seen. 



Ckveme leave 



To teUyom onoe again, thai at aof Urtk 
TkeftmUef kun>^% waafuU ofjiery sAopef, 
Tkegoaienmjrom tke Moimlanit, aad ike kerde 
Were Hrange^chm^routm the JnghedJUUt^^^ENmriy. P. I. A. 3. 

(Thtxb.) 

• nedegadidkaml^TkekoUomtneintk'oaiL] Thk whkBricd liberty oar 
Anthor takea, of tmimpwring the words for the soke of a rliinie, thoogh at the ex- 
peaeeoftlieaeiue,isaiieir IdodofpoeticlioeDoe; and'tMmenyeooaghtoobserfe, 
tbal he literaDy does what hejokmgly charges npoo other poets in another pisoei 

BiUtkote^ thai write mrkkHe,HiU make 

Tke one verwefar tke eiker'aeake; 

Far oaefir aeneeyaadaaefir rAtsie, 

/ ikmk't sif^Eciait at one tmu^^vMO. P. U. C. L ▼. 89. 

(Thter.) 
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And out o'th' top o'th' chimney 
He vanish'd, seen of none ; 
For they did wink. 
Yet by the stink 
Knew, which way he was gone. 

The country round about there 
Became like to a wildem- 

ness ; for the sight 

Of him did fright 
Away men, women, and children. 

Long did he there continue ; 

And all those parts much harmed ; 
Till a wise-woman, which 
Some call a white-witch. 

Him into a hogsty charmed. 

There, when she had him shut fast. 
With brimstone, and with nitre. 
She sing'd the claws 
Of his left paws. 
With tip of his tail, and his right ear. 

And with her charms and ointments 
She made him tame as a spaniel ; 
For she us'd to ride 
On his back astride. 
Nor did he do her any ill. 
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But, to the admiration 
Of all both far and near, 
He hath been shown 
In every town. 
And eke in every shire. 

And now, at length, he's brought 
Unto fair London city. 
Where, in Fleet-street,* 
All those may see't. 
That will not belieye my ditty. 

God save the king, and parliament,! 
And eke the prince's highness ; 
And quickly send 
The wars an end. 
As here my song has — finis. * 

* When in Fteei'ttreet,] If some carious enquirer into the minutis of biognphy 
can discover, whether Cromwell lodged in Fleet-street, he may do me tlie pleasure 
of ooofirming, or himself that of oonfutli^, my conjectursa about the hero of this 
bdlad.— (Thyeb.) 

•f God »ave ikt kmg and pariiamtnLl From this drcumstanee it appears, that 
this ballad was wrote before the murder of the king ; and that it is the eariiest per- 
tbrmance of Butler's, that has yet been made public ; and, I think, one may, with- 
out prejudice, affirm, that it does no discredit to his younger yearn. (THTga.) 



SATIRE 



UPOJI 



THE IMPERFECTION AND ABUSE OF HUMAN 

LEARNING.* 



It is the noblest act of human reason 
To free itself from slavish prepossession ; 
Assume the legal right to disengage 
From a]l it had contracted under age> 

* In the Urge General Dictionaiy, or Bayle's, enlarged by Mr. Bemard, Bireli, 
and Lockman, we are told by the learned edkom, under the article HudSbntMy that 
they were penonally bfonned by the late Mr. LongneviUe— That, amongst the 
genuine remains of Butler, which were in his hands, there was a poem intitkd, The 
History of Leanm^.— To the same purpose is the following passage cited firom the 
Pcelieal Register^ Vol IL p. 2L»-'' Injustice to the public it is thought proper to 
^^ declare, that all the manuscripto Mr. Butler left behind him, are now in the cos- 
^^ tody of Mr. Longnerille, (among which is one intitled. The Hutmy <fLeanmgy 
'^ written after the manner of iViuii6ra«,) and that not one line of thoae poems lately 
'^ published under his name is genuine."— 

As these authorities must hare giren the world reason to expect in this wotk a 
poem of this sort, it becomes necessary (or me to inform the public— that Butler did 
meditate a pretty long satire upon the imperfection and abuse of human leamiag, 
but that he only finished this part of it, though he has left verf considenble and in- 
teresting fragments of the ranainder, some of which I shall snlgoin. 

The Poet*s plan seems to have consisted of two parti ; the first, which be has 
ezecnted, is to expose the defects of human learning, from the wrong methods of 
education, from the natural imperfection of the human mind, and from that overw 
eageniess of men to know things abore the reach of human capacity.— The second, 
as &r as one can judge bj the remains, and intended parts of it, was to have cxsnpB- 
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And not its ingenuity and wit 6 

To all, it was imbu'd with first, submit ; 
Take true, or false, for better, or for worse. 
To have, or t'hold indiflFerently of course. 

For custom, though but usher of the school. 
Where nature breeds the body and the soul, 10 
Usurps a greater pow'r and interest 
O'er man, the heir of reason, than brute beast ; 
That by two different instincts is led. 
Bom to the one, and to the other bred ; 
And trains him up with rudiments more false, 15 
Than Nature does her stupid animals : 
And that's one reason, why more care's bestow'd 
Upon the body, than the soul's allow'd ; 
That is not found to understand, and know 
So subtly, as the body's found to grow. 20 

Though children, without study, pains, or 
thought. 
Are languages, and vulgar notions taught. 
Improve their nat'ral talents without care. 
And apprehend, before they are aware ; 

iad vfatt he hat asserted in the first, and ridwoled and aatinxed the diflerent 
brandies of human learning, in characterizing; the philosopher, critic, orator, && 

Mr. LongaeriDe night be led by this, into the nktake of caQing this work a 
Hmtory ^Ltarmmgg or perh^ it nig^ arise firtMB Butler's having, in ooe plan, 
trhidi he afterwaids altered, began with these two lines, 

Tile kitiary of learning U 90 Uumey 

Tkatfem earn teU^fiom wkenee atfinA Ucome. 

What has been said wiO, I flatter myself, be a snfiicieat apology for the printing an 
imperfect work, if the many good thii^ to be met with in it, does not make ooe nn« 
necessary.— However, for this reason I did not think fit to pfaKse it amongst his other 
satires, which are perfect m their diftrent ways.— (Thtsb.) 
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Yet, as all strangers never leave the tones, 25 

They have been us'd of children to pronounce ; 

So most men's reason never can outgrow 

The discipline, it first received to know, 

But renders words, they first began to con. 

The end of all, that's after to be known, 30 

And sets the help of education back 

Worse, than, without it, man cou'd ever lack ; 

Who therefore finds, the artificial'st fools 

Have not been changed i'th' cradle, but the 

schools, 
Where error, pedantry, and affectation, 35 

Run them behind-hand with their education ; 
And all alike are taught poetic rage. 
When hardly one's fit for it in an age. 

No sooner are the organs of the brain 
Quick to receive, and stedfast to retain 40 

Best knowledges, but all's laid out upon 
Retrieving of the curse of Babylon, 
To make confounded languages restore 
A greater drudg'ry, than it barr'd before. 
And therefore those imported from the East, 45 
Where first they were incurr'd, are held the best. 
Although convey 'd in worse Arabian pothooks. 
Than gifted tradesmen scratch in sermon note- 
books ; 
Are really but pains and labour lost. 
And not worth half the drudgery they cost, 60 
Unless, like rarities, as th' have been brought 
From foreign climates, and as dearly bought ; 
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When those, who had no other but their own, 
Have all succeeding eloquence out-done ; 
As men, that wink with one eye, see more true, 55 
And take their aim much better, than with two. 
For the more languages a man can speak. 
His talent has but sprung the greater leak ; 
And, for the industry h' has spent upon't. 
Must full as much some other way discount. 60 
The Hebrew, Chaldee, and the Syriac, 
Do, like their letters, set men's reason back ; 
And turns their wits, that strive to under- 
stand it, 
(Like those, that write the characters) left- 
handed : 
Yet he, that is but able to express 65 

No sense at all in several languages. 
Will pass for leameder, than he, that's known 
To speak the strongest reason in his own. 
These are the modem arts of education. 
With all the learned of mankind in fashion, 70 
But practis'd only with the rod and whip. 
As riding-schools inculcate horsemanship ; 
Or Romish penitents let out their skins, 
To bear the penalties of others' sins. 

73*74 Or Romiih penitentt Ut out t&tir Bkku, — To bear ike pauUtk» of otkeni* 
•uiA.] The following story is extracted from De Lolme*8 Hittory of ike FiagdUaUsy 
as an example of the practice to which our Author alludes. '^ A woman who was 
'' gone to make her confession, had been secretly followed by her husband, who was 
" jealons of her ; and he had hid himself in some place in tlie church where he 
** migfat spy her ; but as soon as he saw her led behind the altar by the priest^ in 
'' order to be flagdlated, he made his ajyearance, objected that she was too tender 
'^ to bear a flagellation, and offered to receiTe it in her stead. This proposal the- 
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WhQn letters, at the first, were meant for play, 75 

And only us'd to pass the time away ; 

When th' ancient Greeks and Romans had no 

name 
T' express a school and play-house, but the 

same; 
And in their languages, so long agone. 
To study, or be idle, was all one. 80 

For nothing more preserves men in their wits. 
Than giving of them leave to play by fits. 
In dreams to sport, and ramble with all fancies. 
And waking, little less extravagancies. 
The rest and recreation of tir'd thought, 86 

When 'tis run down with care, and overwrought ; 
Of which whoever does not freely take 
His constant share, is never broad awake. 
And, when he wants an equal competence 
Of both recruits, abates as much of sense. 90 

Nor is their education worse designed. 
Than nature (in her province) proves unkind. 
The greatest inclinations with the least 
Capacities are fatally possest, 
Condemned to drudge, and labour, and take 

pains, 95 

Without an equal competence of brains : 
While those, she has indulg'd in soul and body. 
Are most averse to industry and study. 

^ wife gmtly applauded; and the man had no aoooer placed hiBMelfiipM ha 1umb» 
<• than ahe exckimed, *■ Now, my father, by on lostily, for 1 am a grMt sinner.'**— 

(Editob.) . 
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And th' activ'st Camcies share as loose alloys. 
For want of equal weight to counterpoise. 100 
But when those great conveniencies meet 
Of equal judgennent, industry, and wit. 
The one but strives the other to divert. 
While £atte and custom in the feud take part ; 
And scholars by preposterous over-doing, 105 
And under-judging all their projects ruin : 
Who, though the understanding of mankind 
Within so strait a compass is confln'd. 
Disdain the limits nature sets to bound 
The wit of man, and vainly rove beyond. 110 
The bravest soldiers scorn, until th' are got 
Close to the enemy, to make a shot ; 
Yet great philosophers delight to stretch 
Their talents most at things beyond their reach. 
And proudly think t' unriddle ev'ry cause, 115 
That nature uses, by their own by-laws : 
When 'tis not onl' impertinent, but rude. 
Where she denies admission, to intrude ; 
And all their industry is but to err. 
Unless they have free quarantine from her : 120 
Whence 'tis the world the less has understood. 
By striving to know more, than 'tis allow'd. 

For Adam, with the loss of paradise 
Bought knowledge at too desperate a price ; 
And ever since that miserable fate, 125 

Learning did never cost an easier rate : 
For though the most divine and sovereign good. 
That nature has upon mankind bestow'd. 
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Yet it has prov'd a greater hinderance 
To th' interest of truth, than ignorance ; 130 

And therefore never bore so high a value. 
As when 'twas low, contemptible, and shallow ; 
Had academies, schools, and colleges 
Endowed for its improvement, and increase ; 
With pomp and shew was introduc'd with 
maces, 135 

More than a Roman magistrate had fasces ; 
Impower'd with statute, privilege, and mandate, 
T' assume an art, and after understand it. 
Like bills of store for taking a degree. 
With all the learning to it custom-free ; 140 

And own professions, which they never took 
So much delight in, as to read one book : 
Like princes had prerogative to give 
Convicted malefactors a reprieve ; 
And having but a little paltry wit 145 

More than the world, reduc'd and govem'd it. 
But scorn'd, as soon as 'twas but understood. 
As better is a spiteful foe to good ; 
And now has nothing left for its support. 
But what the darkest times provided for't. 150 

Man has a natural desire to know. 
But th' one half is for interest, th' other show. 
As scriveners take more pains to learn the slight 
Of making knots, than all the hands they write : 
So all his study is not to extend 155 

The bounds of knowledge, but some vainer 
end ; 
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T' appear, and pass for learned^ though his claim 

Will hardly reach beyond the empty name. 

For most of those, that drudge and labour hard. 

Furnish their understandings by the yard, 160 

As a French library by the whole is. 

So much an ell for quartos, and for folios ; 

To which they are but indexes themselves. 

And understand no further than the shelves ; 

But smatter with their titles and editions, 165 

And place them in their classical partitions : 

When all a student knows of what he reads 

Is notin's own, but under general heads 

Of common-places, not in his own pow'r. 

But, like a Dutchman's money i'th' Cantore, 170 

Where all he can make of it, at the best. 

Is hardly three per cent, for interest ; 

And whether he will ever get it out 

Into his own possession is a doubt : 

Affects all books of past and modern ages, 175 

But reads no further than the title-pages. 

Only to con the authors' names by rote. 

Or, at the best, those of the books they quote. 

Enough to challenge intimate acquaintance 

With all the learned modems, and the ancients. 180 

As Roman noblemen were wont to greet. 

And compliment the rabble in the street, 

Had Nomenclators in their trains, to claim 

Acquaintance with the meanest by his name ; 

And by so mean contemptible a bribe 185 

Trepan'd the sufirages of every tribe : 
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So learned men, by authors' names unknown. 
Have gain'd no small improvement to their own ; 
And he's esteemed the leamed'st of all others. 
That has the largest catalogue of authors. 190 



FRAGMENTS 



OF Air 



INTENDED SECOND PART OF THE FOREGOING 

SATIRE.* 



Men's talents grow more bold and confident, 
The further th' are beyond their just extent, 
As smatterers prove more arrogant and pert. 
The less they truly understand an art ; 
And, where th' ave least capacity to doubt. 
Are wont t' appear most perempt'ry and stout : 
While those, that know the mathematic lines. 
Where nature all the wit of man confines. 
And when it keeps within its bounds, and where 
It acts beyond the limits of its sphere, 

* These fragiiieiits were fiirly wrote out, and sereral times, with some little m- 
ratiens, transcribed by Butler, but never oonnected, or redaeed into any regnhu' 
Ibrm. They may be eoasidered as the principal parts of a ooiioas edifica, each se- 
parately finished, bat not united into one general design. 

Prom these the reader may form a notion and tt^eraMe idea of our Avthor^s in- 
tended scheme; and will, I doubt not, regret with me, that he did not apply himself 
to the finishing of a satire so well suited to his judgement, and particular torn of 
wiL 

It may be thonght, perhi^, that some parts of it ought to hare been illnstimtad 
with notes ; bat as the printing an imperlect woik may be judged by some readers 
of great delicacy, a sort of intmnon upon the pobBc, I did not care to enhance the 
objection by clogging it with additlnnnl obse natiu i M ofmy own.— <TbtSB.) 
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Enjoy an absoluter free command 
O'er all, they have a right to understand, 
Than those, that falsly venture to encroach. 
Where nature has deny'd them all approach ; 
And still the more they strive to understand. 
Like great estates, run furthest behind-hand ; 
Will undertake the universe to fathom. 
From infinite down to a single atom ; 
Without a geometric instrument. 
To take their own capacity's extent ; 
Can tell as easy how the world was made. 
As if they had been brought up to the trade. 
And whether chance, necessity, or matter, 
Contriv'd the whole establishment of nature ; 
When all their wits to understand the world 
Can never tell, why a pig's tail is curl'd ; 
Or give a rational account, why fish. 
That always use to drink, do never piss. 



What mad fantastic gambols have been play'd 

By th' ancient Greek forefathers of the trade, 

That were not much inferior to the fireaks 

Of all our lunatic fanatic sects ! 

The first and best philosopher of Athens 

Was crack'd, and ran stark-staring mad with 

patience ; 
And had no other way to shew his wit. 
But when his wife was in her scolding fit ; 
Was after in the Pagan inquisition, 
And suffer'd martyrdom for no religion. 
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Next him, his scholar striving to expel 
All poets his poetic commonweal ; 
Exil'd himself, and all his followers. 
Notorious poets, only bating verse. 
The Stagyrite, unable to expound 
The Euripus, leapt into't, and was drown'd. 
So he, that put his eyes out to consider. 
And contemplate on natural things the steadier, 
Did but himself for idiot convince, 
Tho' reverenc'd by the learned ever since. 
Empedocles, to be esteem'd a God, 
Leapt into iEtna, with his sandals shod. 
That b'ing blown out discovered, what an ass 
The great philosopher and jugler was. 
That to his own new deity sacrific'd. 
And was himself the victim, and the priest. 
The Cynic coin'd false money, and for fear 
Of being hang'd for't, tum'd philosopher ; 
Yet with his lanthom went by day, to find 
One honest man i'th' heap of all mankind ; 
An idle freak, he needed not have done. 
If he had known himself to be but one. 
With swarms of maggots of the self-same rate. 
The learned of all ages celebrate ; 
Things that are properer for Knights-bridge Col- 
lege, 
Than th' authors and originals of knowledge ; 
More sottish, than the two fanatics trying 
To mend the world by laughing, or by cry-^ 
ing; 

VOL. I. P 
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Or he that laugh'd until he choak'd his whistle. 
To rally on an ass, that eat a thistle ; 
That th' antique sage, that was gallant t' a goose, 
A fitter mistress cou'd not pick, and chuse. 
Whose tempers, inclinations, sense, and wit. 
Like two indentures, did agree so fit. 



The antient sceptics constantly deni'd 

What they maintain'd, and thought they jus- 

tifi'd : 
For when th' affirmed, that nothing's to be 

known. 
They did but what they said before disown ; 
And, like polemics of the Post^ pronounce* 
The same thing to be true and false at once. 

These follies had such influence on the rabble. 
As to engage them in perpetual squabble ; 
Divided Rome and Athens into clans 
Of ignorant mechanic partisans ; 
That, to maintain their own hypotheses, 
Broke one another's blockheads, and the peace ; 
Were often set by officers i'th' stocks 
For quarrelling about a paradox : 
When pudding-wives were launcht in cucking 

stools ; 
For falling foul on oyster-women's schools. 

* And^ tike polemics of the Posf, pronounce-^Tke Bome tkimg to be ime tmdjklte 
at ofioe.] Polemics, or, as they are usoally called, Kni^iU oftkt Post^ were peraons 
who were ready for hire to swear, in a court of justice, or before a judfje, any thing 
that was required, like the akam baii of our time..— <Editor*) 
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No herb-women sold cabbages or onions^ 

But to their gossips of their own opinions. 

A Peripatetic cobbler scom'd to sole 

A pair of shoes of any other school ; 

And porters of the judgement of the Stoicks 

To go an errand of the Cyrenaics ; 

That us'd t'encounter in athletic lists. 

With beard to beard, and teeth and nails to 

fists, 
Like modem kicks and cufis among the youth 
Of Academics, to maintain the truth. 
But in the boldest feats of arms the Stoic 
And Epicureans were the most heroic. 
That stoutly ventur'd breaking of their necks, 
To vindicate the int'rests of their sects. 
And still behav'd themselves as resolute 
In waging cuffs and bruises, as dispute ; 
Until with wounds and bruises, which th' had 

got, 
Some hundreds were kill'd dead upon the spot : 
When all their quarrels, rightly understood. 
Were but to prove disputes the sovereign good. 



Distinctions, that had been at first, designed 
To regulate the errors of the mind. 
By b'ing too nicely overstrain'd and vext. 
Have made the comment harder than the text ; 
And do not now, like carving, hit the joint ; 
But break the bones in pieces of a point ; 
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And with impertinent evasions force 

The clearest reason from its native course — 

That argue things s'uncertain 'tis no matter. 

Whether they are, or never were, in nature ; 

And venture to demonstrate, when th'ave slur'd. 

And palm'd a fallacy upon a word. 

For disputants (as swordsmen use to fence 

With blunted foyles) engage with blunted sense ; 

And as th' are wont to falsify a blow. 

Use nothing else to pass upon a foe : 

Or, if they venture further to attack. 

Like bowlers, strive to beat away the jack ; 

And, when they find themselves too hardly prest 

on. 
Prevaricate, and change the state o'th' question. 
The noblest science of defence and art 
In practice now with all that controvert. 
And th' only mode of prizes, from Bear-garden 
Down to the schools, in giving blows, or ward- 
ing. 



As old knights-errant in their harness fought 
As safe as in a castle, or redoubt ; 
Gave one another desperate attacks. 
To storm the counterscarps upon their backs. 
So disputants advance, and post their arms. 
To storm the works of one another's terms. 
Fall foul on some extravagant expression. 
But ne'er attempt the main design and reason — 
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So some polemics use to draw their swords 

Against the language only and the words : 

As he, who fought at barriers with Salmasius, 

Engag'd with nothing but his style and phrases ; 

Wav'd to assert the murder of a prince, 

The author of false Latin to convince ; 

But laid the merits of the cause a^ide, 

By those, that understood them, to be try'd. 

And counted breaking Priscian's head * a thing 

More capital, than to behead a king, 

For which h' has been admir'd by all the leam'd 

Of knaves concem'd, and pedants unconcem'd. 



Judgement is but a curious pair of scales. 
That turns with th' hundredth part of true or 

false; 
And still, the more 'tis us'd, is wont t' abate 
The subtlety and niceness of its weight. 
Until 'tis false, and will not rise, nor fall. 
Like those that are less artificial ; 
And, therefore, students in their ways of judging 
Are fain to swallow many a senseless gudgeon ; 
And by their over-understanding lose 
Its active fieiculty with too much use : i 
For reason, when too curiously 'tis spun, 
Is but the next of all remov'd from none — 

It is opinion governs all mankind, 
As wisely as the blind, that leads the blind : 

* Breakimg PrUckaCa Aeodl] 8m note, p. lia 
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For as those surnames are esteem'd the best. 
That signify in all things else the least ; 
So men pass fairest in the world's opinion. 
That have the least of truth and reason in 'em. 
Truth would undo the world, if it possest 
The meanest of its right and interest ; 
Is but a titular princess, whose authority 
Is always under age, and in minority. 
Has all things done, and carried in its name. 
But most of all, where it can lay no claim. 
As far from gaiety and complaisance, 
As greatness, insolence, and ignorance ; 
And, therefore, has surrendred her dominion 
O'er all mankind to barbarous opinion. 
That in her right usurps the tyrannies 
And arbitrary government of lies — 

As no tricks on the rope, but those that break. 
Or come most near to breaking of a neck. 

Are worth the sight ; so nothing goes for wit. 

But nonsense, or the next of all to it. 

For nonsense being neither false nor true, 

A little wit to any thing may screw ; 

And, when it has a while been us'd of course. 

Will stand as well in virtue, pow'r, and force. 

And pass for sense t' all purposes as good. 

As if it had at first been understood. 

For nonsense has the amplest privileges. 

And more than all the strongest sense obliges. 

That furnishes the schools with terms of art. 

The mysteries of science to impart ; 
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Supplies all seminaries with recruits 
Of endless controversies and disputes ; 
For learned nonsense has a deeper sound 
Than easy sense, and goes for more profound. 



For all our learned authors now compile 
At charge of nothing, but the words and style ; 
And the most curious critics of the learned 
Believe themselves in nothing else concerned. 
For as it is the garniture and dress. 
That all things wear in books and languages, 
(And all men's qualities are wont t' appear 
According to the habits that they wear) 
Tis probable to be the truest test 
Of all the ingenuity o*th' rest. 
The lives of trees lie only in the barks, 
And in their styles the wit of greatest clerks. 
Hence 'twas the ancient Roman politicians 
Went to the schools of foreign rhetoricians. 
To learn the art of patrons (in defence 
Of int'rest and their clients) eloquence ; 
When consuls, censors, senators, and praetors. 
With great dictators, us'd t' apply to rhetors. 
To hear the greater magistrate o W school 
Give sentence in his haughty chair-curule ; 
And those, who mighty nations overcame. 
Were fain to say their lessons, and declame. 

Words are but pictures, true or false, design'd. 
To draw the lines aad features of the mind ; 
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The characters and artificial draughts, 
T' express the inward images of thoughts ; 
And artists say a picture may be good. 
Although the moral be not understood ; 
Whence some infer, they may admire a style. 
Though all the rest be e'er so mean and vile ; 
Applaud th' outsides of words, but never mind. 
With what fantastic tawdery th' are lin'd- 

So orators enchanted with the twang 
Of their own trillos take delight t' harangue ; 
Whose science, like a jugler's box and balls. 
Conveys, and counterchanges true and false ; 
Casts mists before an audience's eyes. 
To pass the one for th' other in disguise ; 
And like a morrice-dancer drest with bells. 
Only to serve for noise, and nothing else. 
Such as a carrier makes his cattle wear. 
And hangs for pendents in a horse's ear ; 
For, if the, language will but bear the test. 
No matter what becomes of all the rest : 
The ablest orator, to save a word. 
Would throw all sense and reason overboard. 

Hence 'tis, that nothing else but eloquence 
Is ti'd to such a prodigal expense ; 
That lays out half the wit and sense it uses 
Upon the other halfs as vain excuses : 
For all defences and apologies 
Are but specifics t' other frauds and lies ; 
And th' artificial wash of eloquence 
Is daub'd in vain upon the clearest sense, 
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Only to stain the native ingenuity 
Of equal brevity and perspicuity : 
Whilst all the best and sob'rest things he does 
Are when he coughs, or spits, or blows his nose ; 
Handles no point so evident, and clear, 
(Besides his white gloves) as his handkercher. 
Unfolds the nicest scruple so distinct. 
As if his talent had been wrapt up in't 
Unthriftily, and now he went about 
Henceforward to improve, and put it out. 



The pedants are a mungrel breeds that sojourn 
Among the ancient writers and the modem ; 
And, while their studies are between the one 
And th' other spent, have nothing of their own ; 
Like spunges, are both plants and animals. 
And equally to both their natures false. 
For whether 'tis their want of conversation 
Inclines them to all sorts of affectation. 
Their sedentary life and melancholy. 
The everlasting nursery of folly ; 
Their poring upon black and white too subt'ly 
Has tum'd the insides of their brains to motly ; 
Or squandering of their wits and time upon 
Too many things has made them fit for none ; 
Their constant overstraining of the mind 
Distorts the brain, as horses break their wind ; 
Or rude confusions of the things they read 
Get up, like noxious vapours, in the head, 
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Until they have their constant wanes and fulls. 
And changes in the insides of their skulls : 
Or venturing beyond the reach of wit 
Has render'd them for all things else unfit ; 
But never bring the world and books together. 
And, therefore, never rightly judge of either; 
Whence multitudes of reverend men and critics 
Have got a kind of intellectual rickets. 
And by th' immoderate excess of study 
Have found the sickly head t' outgrow the body. 

For pedantry is but a com, or wart 
Bred in the skin of j udgement, sense, and art ; 
A stupified OKcrescence, like a wen. 
Fed by the peccant humours of leam'd men. 
That never grows from natural defects 
Of downright and untutor'd intellects. 
But from the over-curious and vain 
Distempers of an artificial brain — 

So he, that once stood for the leamedst man,* 
Had read out Little-Britain and Duck-Lane, 
Worn out his reason, and reduc'd his body 
And brain to nothing with perpetual study ; 
Kept tutors of all sorts, and virtuosos y 
To read all authors to him with their glosses. 
And made his lacqueys, when he walk'd, bear folios 
Of dictionaries, lexicons, and scolias, 

* Sohe^ that once atoodfir ike leamedat man.] I shall only just renuuk bere, 
that oar satiiist rerj probably intended io this diameter to ridieole Sriden. It is 
applicable enough to a schobr of his cbss ; andthoog^ they were oooe fiisnds, y«t 
they aAerwards qnairdled ; and I find several other little strictnres apon him in hie 
comiDOD-place book— (Thykb.) 
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To be read to him, every way the wind 
Should chance to sit, before him or behind ; 
Had read out all th' imaginary duels. 
That had been fought by consonants and vowels ; 
Had crackt his skull, to find out proper places. 
To lay up all memoirs of things in cases ; 
And practis'd all the tricks upon the charts, 
To play with packs of sciences and arts, 
That serve t' improve a feeble gamester's study. 
That ventures at grammatic beast, or noddy ; 
Had read out all the catalogues of wares. 
That come in dry fats o'er from Franckfort fairs. 
Whose authors use t' articulate their surnames 
With scraps of Greek more learned than the Ger- 
mans ; 
Was wont to scatter books in ev'ry room. 
Where they might best be seen by all that come ; 
And lay a train, that nat'rally shou'd force 
What he designed, as if it fell of course ; 
And all this with a worse success than Cardan, 
Who bought both books and learning at a bar- 
gain,* 

* And tM iku wUk a want tuccen than CardoMi—Wko bought bodk booka and 
ieamimg ai a Aorgotn.] This may allude to the miracnloiis way in which Cardan 
aaserts he reoeived a knowledge' of Latin and other languages. He says, fde I\€pr, 
FiL c. xHii. p. 159,) ^ Who ooold he be who came np to me, when if I recollect 
^ ri|^t, I was about twenty years of age, and sold me an Apnleius m Latin, and 
^* instantly departed? I however, though at that time I had never even been in a 
^* school except once, and who had no knowledge of the Latin language, and had 
only bought the book without thought for the sake of its gilt binding, the next 
daaf found myself as good a Latin scholar as I am at this day. The Greek also I 
^ learnt at onee, and the French and the Spanish, only so however as to be able to 
** Ttad them, and not to hold conversations in them, bong ignorant of the pronun* 
*' dation and all their rules of grasBamr.**— <Editor.) 
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When lighting on a philosophic spell. 
Of which he never knew one syllable. 
Presto, be gone! h' unriddled all he read. 
As if he had to nothing else been bred* 



MISCELLANEOUS 



THOUGHTS* 



All men's intrigues and projects tend 
By several courses to one end. 
To compass, by the prop'rest shows. 
Whatever their designs propose ; 
And that which owns the fair'st pretext 
Is often found the indirecfst. 



* Thii, and the other little aketchee that foUoir, were emoog muy of the 
load 6irly wrote oat by Butler m a aort of poetical Theaaorna, which I have before 
nwatioiied Whether he intended eter to pobliah any of theaif aa aepanUe diatinct 
thooghta^ or to iaterweave theai into eome fatine coaapoaitiona^ a thing Teiy oanai 
with him, cannot be aaeertained ; nor b it, indeed, Teiy material to thoae who are 
fend of hie —aner of thinking and writing. I hate Tentnred to give them the title of 
Mmtilnmemt Tkomgktt ; bnt I hare not been orer curiona in pbcii^ them in any 
weflwdifal order. Ont of thia ma g aain e he commnnicated to Mr. Aubrey thatge> 
fragamnt printed in hia Life, beginning 

Nojetmt e'er Uok m Aourf 
TopUuU a ckmrek m hantn kmd ; 
NereoertkougkiiiworiktkewkUe 
A Swede or Row to reoonciCe, Ac 



The pobliriimg of BfiaoeUaDeona Thoughts, or what paaaea ondar the annm of 
7*oAle-taft, nught bejoatified by many namea of thegreateat authority in the learned 
worid ; and thoae aalliea of wit, unooonectedly printed, aonietiwiea giro nwre plea- 
aore, than when they are iaterqwraed in a long and regular work ; aa it ia oAaa 
nwre entertaining to examinejewelaaaparately in a cabinet, than to aee them adors- 
iag a prince'a crown, or a royal robe. One may venture to add, that thaae of our 
author meat have a kind of additional ram mmend a ti oB by the yeeabit aingularity 
of their being in veraep— (Thteb.) 
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Hence 'tis, that hypocrites still paint 
Much fairer than the real saint. 
And knaves appear more just and true 
Than honest men, that make less show : 
The dullest idiots in disguise 
Appear more knowing than the wise ; 
Illiterate dunces undiscem'd 
Pass on the rabble for the learn'd ; 
And cowards, that can damn and rant. 
Pass muster for the valiant. 
For he, that has but impudence. 
To all things has a just pretence ; 
And, put among his wants but shame, 
To all the world may lay his claim. 



How various and innumerable 
Are those, who live upon the rabble ? 
'Tis they maintain the church and state. 
Employ the priest and magistrate ; 
Bear all the charge of government. 
And pay the public fines and rent ; 
Defray all taxes and excises. 
And impositions of all prices ; 
Bear all th' expense of peace and war. 
And pay the pulpit and the bar ; 
Maintain all churches and religions. 
And give their pastors exhibitions. 
And those, who have the greatest flocks. 
Are primitive and orthodox ; 
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Support all schismatics and sects, 
And pay them for tormenting texts, 
Take all their doctrines off their hands,. 
And pay 'em in good rents and lands ; 
Discharge all costly offices. 
The doctor's and the lawyer's fees. 
The hangman's wages and the scores 
Of caterpillar bawds and whores ; 
Discharge all damages and costs 
Of knights and squires of the post. 
All statesmen, cutpurses, and padders. 
And pay for all their ropes and ladders ; 
All pettifoggers, and all sorts 
Of mercats, churches, and of courts ; 
All sums of money paid or spent, 
With all the charges incident. 
Laid out, or thrown away, or given 
To purchase this world, hell or heaven. 



Should once the world resolve t' abolish 
All that's ridiculous, and foolish^ 
It wou'd have nothing left to do, 
T' apply in jest or earnest to. 
No business of importance, play. 
Or state, to pass its time away. 



The world would be more just, if truth and lies. 
And right and wrong, did bear an equal price ; 
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But since impostures are so highly rais'd. 
And faith and justice equally debased. 
Few men have tempers for such paltry gains 
T' undo themselves with drudgery and pains. 



The sottish world without distinction looks 
On all that passes on th' account of books ; 
And, when there are two scholars, that within 
The species only hardly are a-kin. 
The world will pass for men of equal knowledge, 
If equally th' have loiter'd in a college. 



Critics are like a kind of flies, that breed 
In wild fig-trees, and when th' are grown up, feed 
Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind. 
And by their nibbling on the outward rind 
Open the pores, and make way for the sun 
To rip'n it sooner, than he wou'd have done. 



As all fanatics preach, so all men write 
Out of the strength of gifts and inward light, 
In spite of art ; as horses thorough pac*d 
Were never taught, and therefore go more fast. 



In all mistakes the strict and regular 
Are found to be the desp'ratst ways to err. 
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And worst to be avoided, as a wound 
Is said to be the haifder cur'd, that's round : 
For error and mistake, the less th' appear. 
In th' end are found to be the dangerouser ; 
As no man minds those clocks, that use to go 
Apparently too over-fast, or slow. 



The truest characters of ignorance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance ; 
As blind men use to bear their noses higher. 
Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 



The metaphysic's but a puppet motion, 
That goes with screws, the notion of a notion. 
The copy of a copy, and lame draught 
Unnaturally taken from a thought ; 
That counterfeits all pantomimic tricks. 
And turns the eyes like an old crucifix ; 
That counterchanges whatsoe'er it calls 
B' another name, and makes it true or false. 
Turns truth to falsehood, falsehood into truth. 
By virtue of the Babylonian's tooth. 



Tis not the art of schools to understand. 
But make things hard, instead of b'ing explain'd ; 
And therefore those are commonly the leamed'st,' 
That only study between jest and earnest : 
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For when the end of leaming*s to pursue. 
And trace the subtle steps of false and true. 
They ne'er consider how th' are to apply. 
But only listen to the noise and cry ; 
And are so much delighted with the chace. 
They never mind the taking of their preys. 



More proselites and converts use t' accrue 
To false persuasions, than the right and true : 
For error and mistake are infinite. 
But truth has but one way to be i' th' right ; 
As numbers may t' infinity be grown. 
But never be reduced to less than one. 



All wit and fimcy, like a diamond, 
The more exact and curious 'tis ground. 
Is forc'd for every caract to abate 
As much in value, as it wants in weight. 



The great St. Lewis, king of France, 
Fighting against Mahometans, 
In ^gypt, in the holy war. 
Was routed and made prisoner. 
The Sultan then, into whose hands 
He and his army fell, demands 
A thousand weight of gold, to firee 
And set them all at liberty. 
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The King pays down one half o' th' nail. 

And for the other offers bail 

The pyx, and in 't the eucharist 

The body of our Saviour Christ. 

The Turk considered, and allow'd 

The king's security for good ; 

Such credit had the Christian zeal 

In those days with an infidel, 

That will not pass for two-pence now 

Among themselves, 'tis grown so low. 



Those, that go up hill, use to bow 
Their bodies forward, and stoop low, 
To poise themselves, and sometimes creep. 
When th' way is difficult and steep ; 
So those at court that do address 
By low ignoble offices. 
Can stoop to any thing, that's base. 
To wriggle into trust and grace. 
Are like to rise to greatness sooner 
Than those, that go by worth and honour. 



All acts of grace, and pardon and oblivion 
Are meant of services, that are forgiven. 
And not of crimes delinquents have committed. 
And rather been rewarded, than acquitted. 
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Lions are kings of beasts, and yet their pow'r 
Is not to rule and govern, but devour : 
Such savage kings all tyrants are, and they 
No better than mere beasts, that do obey. 



Nothing's more dull and negligent. 
Than an old lazy government ; 
That knows no interest of state. 
But such as serves a present strait. 
And to patch up, or shift, will close. 
Or break alike with friends or foes ; 
That runs behind-hand, and has spent 
Its credit to the last extent ; 
And the first time 'tis at a loss 
Has not one true friend, nor one cross. 



The Devil was the first o' th' name. 
From whom the race of rebels came. 

Who was the first bold undertaker 

• 

Of bearing arms against his maker ; 
And, though miscarrying in th' event. 
Was never yet known to repent. 
Though tumbl'd from the top of bliss 
Down to the bottomless abyss ; 
A property, which from their prince. 
The family owns ever since. 
And therefore ne'er repent the evil 
They do, or suffer, like the Devil. 
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The worst of rebels never arm 
To do their king or country harm ; 
But draw their swords to do them good. 
As doctors cure by letting blood. 



No seared conscience is so fell. 
As that, which has been burnt with zeal : 
For christian charity's as well 
A great impediment to zeal. 
As zeal a pestilent disease 
To christian charity and peace. 



As thistles wear the softest down. 
To hide their prickles till they're grown ; 
And then declare themselves and tear 
Whatever ventures .Jo come near : 
So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one, that idly rails and threats. 
And all the mischief, that he meant» 
Does like a rattle-snake prevent. 



Man is supreme lord and master 
Of his own ruin and disaster, 
Gontrouls his fate, but nothing less 
In ordering his own happiness : 
For all his care and providence 
Is too too feeble a defence. 
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To render it secure and certain 
Against the injuries of fortune ; 
And oft, in spite of all his wit. 
Is lost with one unlucky hit. 
And ruin'd with a circumstance. 
And mere punctilio of chance. 



Dame fortune, some men's tutelar. 
Takes charge of them without their care. 
Does all their drudgery and work. 
Like fairies, for them in the dark. 
Conducts them blindfold, and advances 
The naturals by blinder chances : 
While others by desert or wit, 
Gould never make the matter hit. 
But still, the better they deserve. 
Are but the abler thought to starve. 



Great wits have only been preferr'd 
In princes' trains to be interr'd ; 
And, when they cost them nothing, placed 
Among their followers not the last ; 
But, while they liv'd, were far enough 
From all admittances kept off. 



As gold, that's proof against th' assay. 
Upon the touchstone wears away ; 
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And having stood the greater test. 
Is overmastered by the least : 
So some men» having stood the hate 
And spiteful cruelty of fate. 
Transported vnth a false caress 
Of unacquainted happiness. 
Lost to humanity and sense. 
Have fall'n as low as insolence. 



Innocence is a defence 



For nothing else but patience ; 
Twill not bear out the blows of fate. 
Nor fence against the tricks of state ; 
Nor from th' oppression of the laws 
Protect the plain'st and justest cause ; 
Nor keep unspotted a good name 
Against the obloquies of fame ; 
Feeble as patience, and as soon 
By, being blown upon undone : 
As beasts are hunted for their furs. 
Men for their virtues fare the worse. 



Who doth not know, with what fierce rage 
Opinions, true or false, engage ? 
And, 'cause they govern all mankind. 
Like the blind's leading of the blind. 
All claim an equal interest. 
And free'dominion o'er the rest. 
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And as one shield, that. fell from heav'n. 

Was counterfeited by eleven. 

The better to secure the fate,* 

And lasting empire of a state ; 

The false are num'rous, and the true, 

That only have the right, but few. 

Hence fools, that understand 'em least. 

Are still the fiercest in contest ; 

Unsight unseen espouse a side 

At random, like a prince's bride. 

To damn their souls, and swear and lye for. 

And at a venture live and die for. 



Opinion governs all mankind. 
Like the blind's leading of the blind ; 
For he, that has no eyes in's head. 
Must be b' a dog glad to be led ; 
And no beasts have so little in 'em 
As that inhuman brute, opinion. 
Tis an infectious pestilence, . 
The tokens upon wit and sense. 
That with a venomous contagion 
Invades the sick imagination ; 
And, when it seizes any part. 
It strikes the poyson to the heart. 

* Referring to the shield which was pretended to hare fidlen into Nona's liands 
tnm heaven, the preservation of whidi, woold, it was sof^poeed, ensore Ihesafcty of 
Rome ; and in order the more effiectoaDy to aoeomi^ish this object, deven others 
were made so exactly similar, that it was not possiUe to distkigaish them. 

(Editor.) 
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This men of one another catch 
By contact, as the humours match ; 
And nothing's so perverse in nature. 
As a profound opiniaster. 



Authority intoxicates. 
And makes mere sots of magistrates. 
The fumes of it invade the brain. 
And make men giddy, proud, and vain: 
By this the fool commands the wise ; 
The noble with the base complies. 
The sot assumes the rule of wit. 
And cowards make the base submit. 



A godly man, that has serv'd out his time 
In holiness, may set up any crime ; 
As scholars, when th' have taken their degrees. 
May set up any faculty they please. 



' Why shou'd not piety be made. 
As well as equity, a trade. 
And men get money by devotion, 
As well as making of a motion ; 
B' allow'd to pray upon conditions. 
As well as suiters in petitions ; 
And in a congregation pray. 
No less than chanc'ry for pay ? 
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A teacher's doctrine and his proof 
Is all his province, and enough ; 
But is no more concem'd in use. 
Than shoemakers to wear all shoes. 



The soberest saints are more stifihecked. 
Than th' hottest-headed of the wicked. 



Hypocrisy will serve as well 
To propagate a church, as zeal ; 
As persecution and promotion 
Do equally advance devotion : 
So round white stones will serve, they say. 
As well as eggs, to make hens lay. 



The greatest saints and sinners have been made" 
Of proselites of one another's trade. 



Your wise and cautious consciences 
Are free to take what course they please ; 
Have plenary indulgence to dispose. 
At pleasure of the strictest vows ; 
And challenge heav'n, they made 'm to. 
To vouch and witness what they do ; 
And when they prove averse and loth. 
Yet for convenience take an oath ; 
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Not only can dispense, but make it 

A greater sin to keep, than take it ; 

Can bind and loose all sorts of sin. 

And only keeps the keys within ; 

Has no superior to controul. 

But what itself sets o'er the soul ; 

And, when it is enjoin'd t' obey. 

Is but confin'd, and keeps the key ; 

Can walk invisible, and where. 

And when, and how it will appear ; 

Can turn itself into disguises 

Of all sorts, for all sorts of vices; 

Can transubstantiate, metamorphose. 

And charm whole herds of beasts, like Orpheus ; 

Make woods, and ten^aients, and lands 

Obey, and follow its conunands, 

And settle on a new freehold. 

As Marcly-hill remov'd of old ; * 

Make mountains move with greater force. 

Than faith, to new proprietors ; 

And perjures, to secure th' enjoyments. 

Of public charges and employments : 

For true and £Eiithful, good and just. 

Are but preparatives to trust. 

The gilt and ornament of things. 

And not their movements, wheels, and springs. 



All love at first, like generous wine. 
Ferments and frets, until 'tis fine ; 



* Sm i7flidi6rw,T. 9.pb IfSyOoto^Bdit 1819. 



I 
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But when 'tis settl'd on the lee, 
And from th' impu)rer matter free, 
Becomes the richer still, the older. 
And proves the pleasanter, the colder. 



The motions of the earth or sun, 
(The lord knows which) that turn, or run. 
Are both performed by fits and starts. 
And so are those of lover's hearts. 
Which, though they keep no even pace. 
Move true and constant to one place. 



Love is too great a happiness 
For wretched mortals to possess : 
For, could it hold inviolate 
Against those cruelties of fate, 
Which all felicitieid below 
By rigid' laws are subject to. 
It wou'd become a bliss too high. 
For perishing mortality. 
Translate to earth the joys above. 
For nothing goes to heav'n but love. 



All wild, but gen'rous creatures live of course 
As if they had agreed for better or worse : 
The lion's constant to his only iniss. 
And never leaves his figtithful lioness ; 
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And she as chaste and true to him agen, . 

As virtuous ladies use to be to men. 

The docile and ingenious elephant 

T' his own and only female is galant ; 

And she as true and constant to his bed. 

That first enjoy'd her single maidenhead : 

But paltry rams, and bulls, and goats, and boars 

Are never satisfy 'd with new amours ; 

As all poltroons with us delight to range. 

And, though but for the worst of all, to change. 



The souls of women are so small. 
That some believe th* have none at all ; 
Or if they have, like cripples, still 
Th' ave but one faculty, the will ; 
The other two are quite laid by 
To make up one great tyranny : 
And though their passions have most pow'r. 
They are, like Turks, but slaves the more 
To th' abs'lute will, that with a breath 
Has sov'rain pow'r of life and death, 
Atid, as its little int'rests move. 
Can turn 'em all to hate or love. 
For nothing in a moment turn 
To firantic love, disdain, and scorn ; 
And make that love degenerate 
T' as great extremity of hate ; 
And hate again, and scorn, and piques 
To flames and raptures, and love-tricks. 
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All sorts of vot'ries, that profess 
To bind themselves apprentices 
To heav'n, abjure with s6lenm vows 
Not cut and long-tail, but a spouse, 
As th' worst of all impediments 
To hinder their devout intents. 



Most virgins marry, just as nuns 
The same^ thing the same way renounce ; 
Before th' ave wit to understand^ 
The bold attempt, they take in hand ; 
Or having staid, and lost their tides. 
Are out of season grown for brides. 



The credit of the marriage-bed 
Has been so loosely husbanded. 
Men only deal for ready money. 
And women separate alimony ; 
And ladies-errant for debauching 
Have better terms, and equal caution ; 
And for their joumeywork and pains 
The chairwomen clear greater gains. 



As wine, that with its own weight runs, is best. 
And counted much more noble than the prest : 
So is that poetry, whose gen'rous strains 
Flow without servile study, art, or pains. 
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Some call it fury, some a muse. 
That, as possessing devils use, 
Haunts, and forsakes a man, by fits ; 
And when he's in, he's out of 's wits. 



All writers, though of difFVent fancies, 
Do make all people in romances. 
That are distrest and discontent. 
Make songs, and sing t' an instrument. 
And poets by their sufferings grow ; 
As if there were no more to do. 
To make a poet excellent. 
But only want and discontent. 



It is not poetry, that makes men poor ; 
For few do write, that were not so before ; 
And those, that have writ best, had they been rich. 
Had ne'er been clap'd with a poetic itch ; 
Had lov'd their ease too well, to take the pains % 
To undergo that drudgery of brains ; 
But being for all other trades unfits 
Only t' avoid being idle, set up wit. 



They, that do write in authors' praises. 
And fireely give their fiiends their voices, 
Are not confin'd to what is true ; 
That's not to give, but pay tt due : 
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For praise, that's due, does give no more 
To worth, than what it had before ; 
But to commend without desert 
Requires a mastery of art, 
That sets a gloss on what's amiss. 
And writes what should be, not what is. 



In foreign universities. 
When a king's bom, or weds, or dies, 
Streight other studies are laid by. 
And all apply to poetry : 
Some write in Hebrew, some in Greek, 
And some more wise in Arabic, 
T' avoid the critic, and th' expense 
Of difficulter wit and sense ; 
And seem more leamedish, than those. 
That at a greater charge compose. 
The doctors lead, the students follow ; 
Some call him Mars, and some Apollo, 
Some Jupiter, and give him th' odds. 
On even terms, of all the gods : 
Then Caesar he's nicknam'd, as duly as 
He that in Rome was christen'd Julius, 
And was addrest to by a crow 
As pertinently long ago ;' 
And with more hero's names is stil'd. 
Than saints are clubb'd t' an Austrian child 
And as wit goes by colleges. 
As well as standing and degrees. 



? 
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He still writes better than the rest. 
That's of the house, that's counted best. 



Far greater numbers have been lost by hopes 
Than all the magazines of daggers, ropes. 
And other ammunitions of despair 
Were ever able to dispatch by fear. 



There's nothing our feUcities endears. 
Like that, which falls among our doubts and fears, 
And in the miserablest of distress 
Improves attempts as desp'rate with success ; 
Success that owns and justifies all quarrels. 
And vindicates deserts of hemp with laurels ; 
Or, but miscarrying in the bold attempt. 
Turns wreaths of laurel back again to hemp. 



The people have as much a neg'tive voice 
To hinder making war without their choice. 
As kings of making laws in parliament ; 
No money is as good, as no assent. 



When princes idly lead about. 
Those of their party follow suit. 
Till others trump upon their play. 
And turn the cards another way. 
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What makes all subjects discontent 
Against a prince's government, 
And princes take as great offence 
At subjects' disobedience, 
That neither th' other can abide, 
But too much reason on each iside ? 



Authority is a disease and cure. 
Which men can neither want, nor well endure. 



Dame Justice puts her sword into the scales. 
With which she's said to weigh out true and false. 
With no design, but, like the antique Gaul, 
To get more money from the capitoL* 



All that, which law and equity miscalls 
By th' empty idle names of true and false. 
Is nothing else but maggots blown between 
False witnesses, and falser jurymen. 



No court allows those partial interlopers 
Of law and equity, two single paupers, 

* The Romans haTing agreed, when the capitol was invested by the Gank vbAbc 
Brennus, to pay a thousand poands wtfght of gold, on condition that the benders 
would raise the siege and quit the Roman territories, were proceeding to weigh the 
gold, when the Gaols endeavoured fradulently to kick the beam, and on the Romans 
remonstrating, Brennus threw his sword into the scales. — (Editob.) 
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T' encounter hand to hand at bars, and trounce 
Each other gratis in a suit at once : 
For one at one time, and upon free cost, is 
Enough to play the knave and fool with justice ; 
And when the one side bringeth custom in, 
And th' other lays out half the reckoning. 
The devil himself will rather chuse to play 
At paltry small game, than sit out, they say ; 
But, when at all there's nothing to be got. 
The old wife law and justice will not trot. 



The law that makes more knaves than e'er it hung. 
Little consider^ right or wrong ; 
But like authority's soon satisfy 'd, 
When 'tis to judge on its own side. 



The law can take a purse in open court. 
Whilst it condenms a less delinquent for't. 



WTio can deserve for breaking of the laws 
A greater penance, than an honest cause. 



All those, that do but rob and steal enough. 
Are punishment and court of justice proof; 
And need not fear, nor be concem'd a straw 
In all the idle bugbears of the law. 
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But confidently rob the gallows too. 
As well as other sufferers of their due. 



Old laws have not been suffer d to be pointed. 
To leave the sense at large the more disjointed. 
And furnish lawyers, with the greater ease. 
To turn and wind them any way they please. 
The statute-law's their scripture, and reports 
The ancient rev'rend fathers of their courts. 
Records their geineral councils, and decisions 
Of judges on the bench their sole traditions. 
For which, like catholics, th' ave greater awe. 
As th' arbitrary and unwritten law. 
And strive perpetually to make the standard 
Of right between the tenant and the landlord : 
And when two cases at a trial meet. 
That, like indentures, j ump exactly fit, 
And all the points, like chequer-tallies suit. 
The court directs the obstinat'st dispute ; 
There's no decorum us'd of time, nor place. 
Nor quality, nor person in the case. 



A man of quick and active wit 
For drudgery is more unfit, 
Gompar'd to those of duller parts. 
Than running-nags to draw in carts. 
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Too much, or too little wit 
Do only render th' owners fit 
For nothing, but to be undone 
Much easier, than if th' had none. 



As those, that are stark blind, can trace 
The nearest ways from place to place. 
And find the right way easier out 
Than those, that hood-wink'd try to do't : 
So tricks of state are manag'd best 
By those that are suspected least. 
And greatest^^ie^^e brought about 
By engines most unlike to do't. 



All the politics of the great 
Are like the cunning of a cheat, 
That lets his false dice freely run. 
And trusts them to themselves alone ; 
But never lets a true one stir 
Without some fing'ring trick or slur ; 
And, when the gamesters doubt his play. 
Conveys his false dice safe away. 
And leaves the true ones in the lurch, 
T' endure the torture of the search 



What else does history use to tell us. 
But tales of subjects b'ing rebellious. 
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The vain perfidiousness of lords. 

And fatal breach of princes' words. 

The sottish pride and insolence 

Of statesmen, and their want of sense. 

Their treach'ry, that undoes of custom 

Their ownselves first, next those who trust em ? 



Because a feeble limb's carest. 
And more indulg'd than all the rest ; 
So frail and tender consciences 
Are humour'd to do what they please ; 
When that, which goes for weak and feeble. 
Is found the most incorrigible, 
T' outdo all the fiends in hell 
With rapine, murther, blood, and zeal. 



As at th' approach of winter, all 
The leaves of great trees use to fall. 
And leave them naked to engage 
With storms and tempests when they rage ; 
While humbler plants are found to wear 
Their firesh green liveries all the year : 
So, when the glorious season's gone 
With great men, and hard times come on. 
The great'st calamities oppress 
The greatest still, and spare the less. 
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As, when a greedy raven sees 
A sheep entangl'd by the fleece. 
With hasty cruelty he flies ^ 
T' attack him, and pick out his eyes : 
So do those vultures use, that keep 
Poor pris'ners fast like silly sheep. 
As greedily to prey on all. 
That in their rav'nous clutches fall. 
For thorns and brambles, that came in, 
To wait upon the curse for sin ; 
And were no part o'th' first creation. 
But for revenge a new plantation. 
Are yet the fit'st materials 
T' enclose the earth with living walls : 
So jailors, that are most accurst. 
Are found most fit in being worst. 



There needs no other charm, nor conjurer 
To raise infernal spirits up, but fear ; 
That makes men pull their horns in, like a snail. 
That's both a prisoner to itself, and jail ; 
Draws more fantastic shapes, than in the grains 
Of knotted wood, in some men's crazy brains ; 
When all the cocks, they think they see, and bulls 
Are only in the insides of their sculls. 



The Roman Mufti with his triple crown 
Does both the earth, and hell, and heav'n own. 
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Beside th' imaginary territory, 

He lays a title to in Purgatory ; 

Declares himself an absolute free prince 

In his dominions, only over sins ; 

But, as for heaven since it lies so far 

Above him, is but only titular. 

And, like his cross-keys* badge upon a. tavern. 

Has nothing there to tempt, command, or govern : 

Yet, when he comes to take accompt and share 

The profit of his prostituted ware, . 

He finds his gains increase by sin and women. 

Above his richest titular dominion. 



A Jubilee is^ut a spiritual fair, 
T' expose to sale all sorts of impious ware ; 
In which his Holiness buys nothing in 
To stock his magazines, but deadly sin ; 
And deals in extraordinary crimes. 
That are not vendible at other times ; 
For dealing both for Judas and th' High-priest, 
He makes a plentifuUer trade of Christ. 



That spiritual pattern of the Church, the Ark, 
In which the ancient world did once embark. 
Had ne'er a helm in't to direct its way. 
Although bound through an universal sea ; 
When all the modem Church of Rome's concern 
Is nothing else, but in the helm and stem. 
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In the Church of Rome to go to shrift 

Is but to put the soul on a clean shift. 



An ass will with his long ears fray 
The flies, that tickle him, away ; 
But man delights to have his ears 
Blown maggots in by flatterers. 



All Wit does but divert men from the road. 
In which things vulgarly are understood, 
And force mistake and ignorance to own 
A better sense, than commonly is known. 



In little trades more cheats and lying 
Are us'd in selling, than in buying ; 
But in the great unjuster dealing 
Is us'd in buying, than in selling. 



All smattVers are more brisk and pert. 
Than those that understand an art ; 
As little sparkles shine more bright. 
Than glowing coals, that give them light. 



Law does not put the least restraint 
Upon our freedom, but maintain't ; 
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Or if it does, 'tis for our good. 
To give us freer latitude : 
For wholesome laws preserve us free 
By stinting of our liberty. 



The world has long endeavoured to reduce 
Those things to practice, that are of.no use ; 
And strives to practise things of speculation. 
And bring the practical to contemplation ; 
And by that error renders both in vain. 
By forcing Nature's course against the grain. 



In all the world there is no vice 
Less prone t' excess than avarice : 
It neither cares for food, nor clothing : 
Nature's content with little, that with nothing. 



In Rome no temple was so low 
As that of Honour, built to show 
How humble honour ought to be. 
Though there 'twas all authority. 



It is a harder thing for men to rate 
Their own parts at an equal estimate. 
Than cast up fractions, in the accompt of Heav'n, 
Of time and motion, and adjust them ev'n : 
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For modest persons never had a true 
Particular of all, that is their due. 



Some people's fortunes, like a weft or stray. 
Are only gain'd by losing of their way. 



As he that makes his mark is understood 
To write his name, and 'tis in law as good : 
So he, that cannot write one word of sense. 
Believes he has as legal a pretence 
To scribble what he does not understand. 
As idiots have a title to their land. 



Were TuUy now alive he'd be to seek 
In all our Latin terms of art, and Greek ; 
Wou'd never understand one word of sense. 
The most irrefragable schoolman means : 
As if the Schools design'd their terms of art. 
Not to advance a science, but divert ; 
As Hocus Poctis conjures to amuse 
The rabble from observing what he does. 



As 'tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting to foreshorten any part. 
Than draw it out ; so 'tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 
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The man, that for his profit's bought t' obey. 
Is only hir'd, on liking, to betray ; 
And, when he's bid a liberaller price. 
Will not be sluggish in the work, nor nice. 



Opiniaters naturally differ 
From other men ; as wooden legs are stifier 
Than those of pliant joints, to yield and bow. 
Which way soever th' are designed to go. 



Navigation, that withstood 

The mortal fury of the Flood, 
And prov'd the only means to save 
All earthly creatures from the wave. 
Has, for it, taught the sea and wind 
To lay a tribute on mankind. 
That, by degrees, has swallow'd more. 
Than all it drown'd at once before. 



The prince of Syracuse, whose destin'd fate 
It was to keep a school, and rule a state. 
Found that his sceptre never was so aw'd. 
As when it was translated to a rod ; 
And that his subjects never were s' obedient. 
As when he was inaugurated pedant : 
For to instruct is greater than to rule. 
And no command's s' imperious as a school. 
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As he, whose destiny does prove 
To dangle in the air above, 
Does lose his life for want of air. 
That only fell to be his share : 
So he, whom fate at once designed 
To plenty and a wretched mind. 
Is but condemn'd t' a rich distress. 
And starves vnith niggardly excess. 



The Universal medicine 's a trick. 
That nature never meant to cure the sick. 
Unless by death, the singular receipt. 
To root out all diseases by the great : 
For universals deal in no one part 
Of nature, nor particulars of art ; 
And therefore that French quack that set up 

physic, 
Call'd his receipt a general specific. 
For tho' in mortal poisons every one 
Is mortal universally alone. 
Yet nature never made an antidote 
To cure 'em all, as easy as th' are got ; 
Much less, among so many variations 
Of diflTrent maladies and complications. 
Make all the contrarieties in nature 
Submit themselves t' an equal moderator. 
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A convert's but a fly, that turns about 
After his head's pull'd ofi*, to find it out. 



All mankind is but a rabble 



As silly and unreasonable. 

As those, that crowding in the street 

To see a show or monster meet ; 

Of whom no one is in the right. 

Yet all fall out about the sight ; 

And when they chance t' agree the choice is 

Still in the most and worst of vices ; 

And all the reasons that prevail 

Are measur'd, not by weight, but tale. 



As in all great and crowded fairs 
Monsters and puppet-plays are wares. 
Which in the less will not go off. 
Because they have not money enough : 
So men in princes' courts will pass. 
That vnill not in another place. 



Logicians us'd to clap a proposition. 
As justices do criminals, in prison; 
And in as leam'd authentic nonsense writ 
The names of all their moods and figures fit ; 
For a logician's one, that has been broke 
To ride and pace his reason by the book. 
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And by their rules, and precepts, and examples. 
To put his wits into a kind of trammels. 



Those get the least, that take the greatest pains. 
But most of all i'th' drudgery of the brains, 
A natural sign of weakness, as an ant 
Is more laborious than an elephant ; 
And children are more busy at their play. 
Than those, that wisely 'st pass their time away. 



All the inventions that the world contains. 
Were not by reason first found out, nor brains ; 
But pass for their's, who had the luck to light 
Upon them by mistake, or oversight. 



TO HIS MISTRESS. 

Do not unj ustly blame 

My guiltless breast. 
For vent'ring to disclose a flame. 

It had so long supprest. 

In its own ashes it designed 

For ever to have lain. 
But that my sighs, like blasts of wind. 

Made it break out again. 



TO THE SAME. 

Do not mine afiection slight, 

'Cause my locks with age are white : 

Your breasts have snow vnithout, and snow within. 

While flames of fire in your bright eyes are seen. 



TRIPLETS 



UPON AVARICE. 



As misers their own laws enjoin 
To wear no pockets in the mine. 
For fear they should the ore purloin : 

So he, that toils and labours hard 
To gain, and what he gets has spar'd. 
Is fronijhe use of all debarred. 

And tho' he can produce more spankers 
Than all the usurers and bankers. 
Yet after more and more he hankers ; 

And after all his pains are done. 
Has nothing he can call his own. 
But a mere livelihood alone. 
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EPIGRAM 



on A 



CLUB OF SOTS. 



The jolly members of a toping club. 
Like pipestaves^ are but hoop'd into a tub; 
And in a close confederacy link. 
For nothing else, but only to hold drink. 



DESCRIPTION 



OP 



HOLLAND. 



A COUNTRY that draws fifty foot of water. 
In which men live, as in the hold of nature ; 
And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drown a province, does but spring a leak ; 
That always ply the pump, and never think 
They can be safe, but at the rate they stink ; 
That live as if they had been run a-ground. 
And, when they die, are cast away and drown'd ; 
That dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and prey 
Upon the goods, all nations' fleets convey. 
And when their merchants are blown-up and 

crackt. 
Whole towns are cast away in storms and wreckt ; 
That feed, like cannibals, on other fishes. 
And serve their cousin-germans up in dishes ; 
A land, that rides at anchor, and is moored. 
In which they do not live, but go a-board. 



VARIOUS READINGS 



OF, AKD ADDITIOW8 TO 

HUDIBRAS.* 



Pari I, canto Lime 11^ 

That had the greatest orator 
Of all the Greeks, who heretofore 
Did fill his mouth with pebble stones. 
To learn the better to pronounce. 
But known his harder rhetorick. 
He wou'd have us'd no other trick. 



Parf /i. eoNto /. line 98ft. 

He thought it now the fittest moment. 
The lady's amorous pangs to foment. 



* Fbding in BoUer's nuiiifcripts the original of niiiy of kb idauMy ■fUrwBRb 
tnnsferred into Hudabrat^ as well as difl«ient vernoos of and additjomi to several 
passages, and varions tbooghts iOiistratiTe of that poem; and ooosideriBg, tfaailo 
trace the thoogfats of a man of genius from their first dawning to their d evelo p smsnt, 
— ^oobserrethe quantity of acquired power which they possessy— the Btanner in which 
they have been altered, dimini^ed, or amfdified,— 4s eqoal^ agreeable as an amuse- 
ment, and instructive, as shewing the workii^ of the intdlectual fiunhy, I have 
BMde a selectioo of such passages as in this view I thought most intersstingi— 
(Editom.) 
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The hopefuliest critical occasion 
To pass upon her with his passion. 
The likeliest planetary crisis 
For stratagems and love surprises. 
Who ever was a homelier lover 
Than Hercules, th* heroic drover ? 
Yet, when he woo'd at quarterstaf, 
What lady*s purtenance was safe ? 
For sympathetic blows as well, 
No doubt, may wound as powder heal. 



Part 11. ctuUoII. lute 16. 



To fight for truth is but the sole dominion 
Of ev'ry idiot's humour or opinion. 
And what it fancies truth maintains. 
By vent'ring t' hardest blows its brains ; 
And he, whose noddle is most tough. 
Demonstrates with the clearest proof. 



nUL Hue 18. 

What sort of creature summum bonum was, 
Philosophers describe so like an ass ; 
If virtue were an animal determine. 
Or vice but insects, and imperfect vermin. 
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PartFL eaiUoIL li«e 47«—CoV8CiB]rcE» 

For wise and cautious consciences 
Are free to take what course they please. 
And plenary indulgence to dispose 
At pleasure of the strictest vows. 
And challenge heaven, they made 'em to. 
To vouch and witness what they do ; 
And when they prove averse and loath. 
Yet for conscience take an oath ; 
Not only can dispense, but make it 
A greater sin to keep, than take it ; 
Can bind and loose all sorts of sin. 
And only keeps the keys within ; 
Has no superior to controul. 
But what itself sets o'er the soul. 
And, when it is enjoin'd to obey. 
Is but confin'd, and keeps the key ; 
Can walk invisible, and where. 
And when, and how it yrill appear ; 
Can turn itself into disguises 
Of all sorts, for all sorts of vices y 
Can transubstantiate, metamorphose. 
And charm whole herds of beasts, like Orpheus; 
Make woods, and tenements, and lands 
Obey and follow its commands ; 
And settle on a new freehold. 
As Marcly Hill, remov'd of old ; 
Make mountains move with greater force 
Than faith to new proprietors ; 
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And perjure, to secure th* enjoyments 

Of public charges and employments ; 

For true and faithful, good, and just. 

Are but preparatives to trust. 

The gilt and ornament of things, 

And not their movements, wheels, and springs. 

For a large conscience is all one. 

And signifies the same with none. 



Pari n. cflMlo //. lute ISS. 

Fanaticks hold the scripture does not bar 
The bearing of false witness for 
A spiritual neighbour, but against ; 
For only that's forbid the saints ; 
When some among 'em have had calls 
To swear for brethren, true or false. 
They have been bred up by the saints 
To swear without the least restraints. 
Which, when it does not reach to blood. 
Weighs nothing with the brotherhood. 



IM. ime 201. 

God does not put those strict restraints 
Upon his favourites the saints. 
As on his slaves, the reprobates. 
The drudges he abhors and hates ; 
Nor does he look for that attendance 
From privy chamber independants. 
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As from the presbyterian rout, 
That wait like sentinels without. 



Pari IL ctuUoJII. Hue BM.— Sn>EOPHKL> 



As Campanella, when he writ, 
Striv'd to look like his reader's wit : 
So Sidrophel still striv'd to look 
As wise as those to whom he spoke. 
And oft would shake his pensive head. 
To stir his wit up, when 'twas dead; 
As clerks their ink bottles do shake. 
To make it shine more bright and black. 



Pari III. eoHio /. liiie 319. 

With cow-itch meazl'd like a siser. 
And smutch'd i' th' nose with Guinea pepper. 
With drink and dewtry* cast in trances. 
And all the mad'st extravagances ; 
Dismounted into sloughs and ditches 
By friends and spirits, rais'd by witches 
And conjur'd into raving fits. 
Like one that's outed of his wits. 



* Dewtry is an Bart ludim plant of intoxkating qnaliites, a amall qoaatity of 
wfakh, it 18 said, will render the person who tak|s it insensible to present olgeets, 
and transport him to imag^inary scenes.— <£dito&>) 
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Pmilll. coMioI. Ime9». 

Employs me out upon perpetual jobs 
Of gimcracks and fantastick jigambobs ; 
Or grinding glasses in a punctual minute 
For mysteries, which they believe are in it ; 
That keep me in insufferable fears. 
And everlasting danger of my ears ; 
When guiltlesser delinquents have been scourg'd. 
And hemp, in docks, on wooden anvils forg'd. 



Ibid. Sue 9M. 

That think their talents most adroit 
For any mystical exploit ; 
To deal in love, and news, and weather. 
And thieves, and matches altogether. 



Ibid time 919. 

The Dev'l had granted him a lease 
Ofs life, for secret services. 
Which he made o'er in trust to me. 
And I, t' appear a just trustee. 
Found out a flaw in't, which I knew 
Would make him, when I pleased, renew : 
And, therefore, when the time drew nigh, 
I put his bill in equity, 
And bid the Devil take his course ; 
But he, who knew that med'cine worse 
Than the disease, let fall his suit. 
And fled to hell t' avoid dispute ; 
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But yet, conceiving himself wrong'd. 

And knowing what t' his place belonged. 

That, tho' he could not touch a life. 

Could plague with botches, and a wife. 

He sent me that mysterious fob. 

As he had done before to Job ; 

And gave th' ungrateful wretch commission 

To use me in this sad condition. 

To pay m' in kind for all my sins. 

As whips are made of horses' skins. 



Part III. camto L Une /(79. 

When all his suit is but a mart. 
For if he win the lady's heart. 
Upon the marriage-day is paid. 
Or hour of death, the bet he laid ; 
And all the rest, of bett'r or worse. 
Is but a loser out of purse. 



For love, that is both man and beast. 
Is equally with both possest. 
And, like a Pythagoreap soul. 
Runs through all sorts of fish and fowl. 
Retains a smack of ev'ry one 
He shows his mighty power upon ; 
And whensoe'er he's mad and fond. 
Has something of the vagabond ; 
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And as a Pythagorean soul 
Runs through all sUly beasts and fowl ; 
So, ere he had it, his had done. 
And had a smack of every one. 



Parilll. audoL I8iie6fi0. 



Love 's but the running of the fancy, 
A clap of fond extravagancy. 
That, if it be not stop'd in time. 
Breaks out in botches of vile rhime ; 
And when 'tis with love-powder laden. 
And prim'd and cock'd by miss or madam. 
The smallest sparkle of an eye 
Gives fire to his artillery. 



Ibid. Hm 717. 

Nor can diseases, though begot 
By one or both, untie the knot. 
For health and sickness b'ing all one. 
Which both engaged before to own ; 
And are not with their bodies bound 
To worship only when th' are sound : 
The worst that falls can be no more 
Than was provided for before ; 
And when both sides have shar'd the hurt. 
Who ever did it suflfers for 't. 
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Part III, auOo L tine 7S3. 

No sooner are they made one flesh. 
And both compounded int' a mesh. 
But sexes prove the next debate. 
And who has right to this, or that. 
Or whether slavery or dominion 
Belong to that of men or women. 
Until the issue has been try'd. 
And found most frequent for the bride. 
Who can reduce the greatest brave 
To be her utensil and slave ; 
To husband takes him during life. 
And makes but helper to his wife. 



Ibid, time 779. 

Your eyes are not two precious stones. 
Nor twinkling stars, but radiant suns. 
That dazle those that look upon ye. 
And scorch all other ladies tawny ; 
Your shining hair of the same fleece is 
With that of heavenly Berenices ; 
Your lips no rubies, but the stain 
Of th' heav'nly dragon's blood in grain ; 
Your teeth not pearles, but whiter far 
Than those of the heav'nly Dog-star. 



Ibid. Hue 725. 

That like their watches wear their faces. 
In delicate enamel'd cases. 
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And all their sense and wit as tawdry. 
Except their native talent, bawdry. 



PaH in, canio L tine 91S. 

For though the less love costs of pains 

And slav'ry, 'tis the clearer gains ; 

As wine, the friend of love, proves best 

That freely runs before 'tis prest. 

Some lovers are besotted most. 

Where most they find their matters crost ; 

As other beasts are sharper set. 

The less they are allowed to eat. 



Ibid, tine 1134 

As in dreams, the hands and feet 
Are not so vigorous and fleet ; 
But, when th' engage to strike or run. 
They both fall slow, and faintly on ; 
So did the renegado knight, 
Perform his waking dream of fight. 



Ibid, tine 1017. 

With rhime and begging presents prove 
To make returns of heart and love. 
As Indians, for glass-beads and trinkets. 
Exchange rich stones, and pearls, and ingots 
For there's no mystery nor trade 
But in the art of love is made. 
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PaH ULcmUoL Hmc 1470. 

And engineers, the best divines. 
And soundest doctrine, drawing lines ; 
Or taking forts and sconces in 
The safest way to conquer sin ; 
And military discipline 
Reveal'd to be by right divine ; 
Or men of war to overcome 
The flesh and devil with a drum ; 
Else what can engineis and edg'd tools 
Pretend to do with saving souls ? 



IbitL cnUo IL tint 18. 

The Persian Magi, who were brothers 
To those that got 'em on their mothers. 
And held unqualified t' enjoy 
That dignity any other way. 
With all submission had given place 
To this unmixed and purer race ; 
So we and they became a-kin, 
Wh' are both our sons and brethren. 



IHi, ime 151. 

As if they meant to build upon 
The old design of Babylon, 
Had coin'd a language for their sticklers. 
Worse than the Mesopotamian bricklay'rs. 
And edified their canting jabberers 
Beyond the gibbrish of their labourers. 
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Pari III. emdoIL Hne 16tt. 

For none but Jesuits are allow'd here. 
To propagate the faith with powder ; 
For what can serve their purpose fitter 
To prove their church deriv'd from Peter ? 



IM. Une 35a. 

As politick as if one eye 
Upon the other were a spy. 
And jealous, as if both his ears 
Had eaves dropt what each other hears. 
And so trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both strove to blink. 



As if the changling had been trucked 
In clouts by witches, whom he suck'd 
The magick from, to turn himself 
To any figure, like an elf. 



IbUL time SJAh— Character or Lord Shattssburt. 

Who, like a skilful rhetorician. 
Knew how to order his transition 
So cunningly, the quickest sense 
Could ne'er discover his pretence ; 
Nor what he went about discover, 
Until the whole design was over. 
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Part ///. catOo J J. Une 3U1. 

For as, at tb' end of a game, 'tis lawfut 
Before the next to cut and shuffle> 
He understood all common places 
Of treachery, and their intricacies ; 
The doctrine and the discipline 
Of all cheats, moral and divine ; 
The price of principles, and the rates 
Of shifting them at turns of states. 
And always valued them the more 
The oftener th' had been sold before. 
For he believed perfidiousness 
Was like the small-pox or disease. 
Which no man's temper 's free against. 
But first or last the blood attaints ; 
And only those are treason proof, 
Wh* have had it once, and are come off. 



• IbitL time 479. 

Still the ignoranter they prov'd, 
Became the stiffer to be mov'd ; 
For fools are stubboner t' obey. 
As coins are hardened by th' allay. 



Ibid. Une 507. 

Was this the mystery we meant 
In th' holy league and covenant, 
To take it like tobacco then. 
Only to be blown-out again ? 
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To hold up one hand for a brother, 
And pick a pocket with the other ? 
That all the bus'ness of the cause 
Was but to tickle ears with straws. 
And pick the purse of John a Nokes, 
That did but scratch it, like Squire Cokes. 



Part III. canto II. Une 588. 

Tis true we are in some confusion, 
For want of zeal and resolution. 
When haughty ^prentices rebell'd. 
And beat their masters in the field. 
And after ventur'd to reduce 
The guards at Whitehall, and the Mews, 
But failing in the enterprise, 
Took in the city in a trice. 
And kept it with a strong recruit. 
And fresh supplies of horse and foot. 
Till gallant Hewson, with a handful 
Of men at arms, resolved and manful. 
Drew up where th' enemy made head. 
And shot an apple woman dead. 
Put th' haughty enemy, in spite 
Of all their confidence, to flight, 
And took the town, with the only slaughter 
Of his great rival, a translator.* 



* Colonel Hewson, above alluded to, was ori([;uially a oobler.— <Bditoil) 
VOL. r. T 
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^aHUL ctmtolL i»e71S. 

Lawyers, like jugglers, can with ease 
Convey men's money how they please, 
From Stiles's pocket into Nokes's, 
As readily as hocus pocus; 
Play fast and loose, make men obnoxious. 
And clear again, like hiccius doctim. 
Those, that in licensed knav'ry deal. 
And freely rob the commonweal. 
And after make the laws o'th' land 
A refuge against justice stand. 
Like thieves that in a hemp-plot lye 
Secure against the hue-and-cry. 
And make that which they more deserve — 
A halter, for protection serve. 



Ibid. lineWm. 

To keep out surplices and rings. 
Was fitter for your wit than kings ; 
Or cast the Quakers out, and Ranters, 
For out reforming Covenanters ; 
Or banish rosemary and bays. 
And pies, on Christ-tide holidays ; 
Fitter for talents of your rate. 
Than botching of a church or state. 



Ibid, line 1199. 

Those, whose interest lies between 
His keeping out, or bringing in. 
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Mean nothing but to make a mouth, 
And take th' advantages of both. 
Like rooks, who drive a subtle trade. 
By taking all the oddses laid. 



Part 111. eoMioII. line 1196. 



Till finding the hangsman like to board. 
Our vessel gprappl'd. to his yard, 
T avoid the danger tack'd about. 
And tum'd our vile commanders out. 
To put in others, in their steads, 
Of stouter hearts and wiser heads, 
Who quickly got the weather gage. 
And then came boldly up t' ingage. 
Maintain d couragiously the fight, 
And put the enemy to flight. 



Ibid, Une 1519.— The Burvino op the Rump. 

A speaker with a mace before it. 
Cut by an artist in a carret, 
With many a tatter'd tsdisinan 
For Bradshaw, Ireton, Scot and Vane ; 
Next statues, they have shown much art in. 
For Tichbom, Munson, Downs, and Martin, 
With Lambert, Desbro', and the rest. 
In proper characters exprest ; 



\ 
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All which, with rumps, are on a flame. 
And our approaching fate proclaim. 
More ominous than comets' tailes 

To all our juntas and cabals. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

Through all the flaming kennel coarse us, 

To shoot the fiery gulph, like Curtius, 

As if the fortune of the state 

Depended wholly on our fate ; 

For what does all their fury mean else 

By sacrificing rumps in kennels? 

By burning fundaments and haunches. 

But to supplant us roots and branches ? 

To bum the most refin'd of Christians, 

With postick botches, like Philistians ; 

To make our patriots miraculous, 

Scorch'd in the touts, like Chaucer's Nicholas, 

And sacrifice our hinder quarters. 

More like to hereticks than martyrs ; 

To blow us up worse than th^ plot ; 

To charge their mortar piece, for shot. 

With th' house of lords and fire the hall, 

Instead of a granado-ball ? 

And now stand ready with granadoes 

Of squibs and crackers, to invade us ; 

And every journeyman and 'prentice. 

With rumps in kennels represent us ; 

And now are damning us, and drinking 

Strong ale and curses, to our sinking. 
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Partlll. camtoll. line 10O6L 

The rumps of all trees are the head. 
By which they are maintain'd and fed, 
And, therefore, all their tops and branches, 
Are but their rumps, and arms, and haunches. 
Were not the fundamental laws 
The rump and fundament o'th' cause ? 
The cause which we have vow'd t' intail. 
And settle on our heirs male ; 
And therefore rump's a name most fit 
For those whose business is to tit. 
A peacock's tail 's more rich and gaudy. 
Than all the feathers of the body. 



Ibid, Ukc 1699.— Bu&Niiro or the Rump. 

Nor is this news to us, or more 
Than what we might expect, before ; 
For when we had been rendered once 
The subject matter of lampoons, 
The argument of stories, libels. 
News, queries, politicks, and quibbles. 
In which we have been said and sung, 
And clinch'd, and punn'd upon so long, 
Twas no hard matter to forecast 
How long our government would last. 
For when our folly had rendered us. 
And all we did, ridiculous, 
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Men have obey'd as much in jest 
As we have us'd our interest; 
And when a state becomes a farce. 
There needs no prophecy of stars 
Nor long tail'd comet, to presage 
Implicit changes to the age : 
The smallest conventicle prophet 
Might dream awake the ruin of it ; 
For nothing can destroy a nation 
So soon as fools in consultation. 



Part III, canto III. line 24S. 



Cowards, 



Like horses, do heroic acts. 
Engage by turning of their backs. 
And use the same heels both for fight 
With th' enemy, and pursuit, and flight ; 
So with the same arms kill and slay. 
And rout the foe and run away. 
He that overcomes himself and runs. 
Does more than he that takes great towQs : 
If ev'ry man would save but one. 
No victory would e'er be won ; 
For he that runs may fight again. 
Which he can never do that's slain. 
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PaH III. amto IJL Une 313. 

All feats of arms are now abridged 
To sieges, or to being besieg'd. 
And he's the formidablest souldier 
Who flies, like crows, the smell of powder ; 
To digging-up of skeletons. 
To make brawn-Georges* of the bones. 
It is not wearing arms of proof, 
Lin'd through with shirts of mail and buflf ; 
But marching naked in the cold. 
That makes men valorous and bold ; 
Nor swords, nor bullets, nor bloodshed. 
But stealing one another's bread. 
And eating nothing out of mode. 
But what's in season, frogs or toad. 
All blows are at the belly aim'd. 
Until 'tis slain outright or maim'd ; 
And one another's motions watch. 
Only to go upon the catch ; 
To understand the, time and reason 
When toads and vermin are in season. 
When frogs come in, and what's the cause 
Why July spiders make best sauce, 
As if the wars of frogs and mice 
Had been of ours but prophecies, 
For greater crowds are slain of those 
Than upon both sides now of foes. 
No feats of arms are now in mode. 
But only living without food ; 

* Brown loarcN. 
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Npr weapons handl'd but for show. 
Disease and famine are the foe. 
And he, that against both is proof. 
Can eat his boots, and feed on buff. 
Is held impregnable in arms, 
And more than shot-free tnade by charms ; 
They do not manage the contest 
By fighting, but by starving best ; 
And he that's able to fast longest. 
Is sure in th' end to be the strongest ; 
And he that can dine upon mundungus. 
Is held the valiant'st man among us ; 
And those the formidablest forces. 
That never mount, but eat their horses. 
And make 'em serve i' th' expedition 
For cavalry and ammunition ; 
Nor helmets now are in request. 
Nor curacier, nor back, nor breast. 
Nor arms of proof accounted good. 
Because they will not serve for food. 



Pari III. canto ///. line S13. 



Fighting now is out of mode. 
And stratagem the only road. 
Unless i' th' out of fashion'd wars 
Of barb'rous Turks and Polanders. 
They laugh at fighting in the field, 
Till one side run away or yield ; 
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fiut manage all a safer way. 

Like th' ancient sword and buckler play. 

And loiter out a whole campaign 

To forage only and trepan. 

All feats of arms are now reduced 

To chowsing, or to being chows'd. 

And no rencounters so renown'd 

As those on walls and under ground. 

They fight not now to overthrow. 

But gull and circumvent a foe ; 

And watch all small advantages. 

As if they fought a game at chess ; 

And he*s approved the most deserving, 

Who longest can hold out at starving. 

Can make best fricasies of cats, 

of frogs, and mice, and rats. 

Pottage of vermin, and ragouts 
Of trunks, and boxes, and old shoes ; 
And those who, like th' immortal gods. 
Do never eat, have still the odds. 

all their warlike stratagems. 

And subtle ferrying over streams. 
Or playing at bo-peep with bridges. 
Or crawling under ground at sieges. 
Or swimming over deepest channels 
T' avoid the foe, like water spaniels. 
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Part IIJ. ctaUo III. Imt M. 

Allow him the oddses of demurrers. 
The other nothing but his errors. 
And is admitted to all grace 
And lawful favour by his place. 



/Bid iMeftSA. 



Lav is like the labyrinth 
With the two form'd nionster in't. 
That us'd to eat men's flesh, and devour 
All that it got within it's pow'r. 



IbitL Ume 581. 
The bucceedino Likes seem to have been ivtexdEd as part or 

HUDIBRAS^S CHAEACTSR OP THE LAWYER. 

A man s' impartial in his calling. 
That right or wrong to him was all one ; 
Was never known to be s' unjust. 
As when he was brib'd to break his trust ; 
So just, that he who bribed him first 
Was never known to have the worst ; 
But, when they strove to give him most. 
The desp'rat'st cause was never lost. 



Unit 60i — Hin>iBRA8*s Epistle to his Lady. 



Love, like honour's privileg'd. 
And cannot be by oaths oblig'd, 
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No more than what a witness swears 
Is valid in his own affairs ; 
And love has nothing to pretend, 
But it's own interest and end. 



Line 89.»Hudibsa8*s Epistle to his Lady. 

Can any pow'r pretend to awe 
Love, nature's fundamental law, 
Or offer to give laws t' a lover 
They have no jurisdiction over? 
Shall he, that with his magiok bow 
Strikes hearts of monarchs through and through. 
Submit his own great laws of war 
To come t' a trial at a bar ? 
To turn solicitor and prog. 
Suborn, forswear, and pettifog. 



Ibid.— line 99. 

Love, that's the work and recreation. 
And charter of the first creation. 
From whom all souls of things derive 
The firee inheritance of life, 
That in a short time would expire. 
But that 'tis lengthen'd by desire ; 

for how could nature live. 

But that love gives it a reprieve. 
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That has no more than one life in% 
If love did not enlarge that stint. 



Lime 10& — Ladt*8 Akswer. 



Love that has substance for its ground, 
Must be more lasting^ firm, and sound. 
Than that which has the slighter basis 
Of airy virtue, wit, and graces. 
Which is of such thin subtlety 
In man, it creeps in at the eye ; 
But that which its extraction owns 
From solid gold and precious stones. 
Must, like its shining parents, prove 
As solid as a glorious love. 



lBiD.~Ltiie 123. 

Wealth is all these, she that has that 
Is any thing she would be at : 
Wit, beauty, honour, virtue, vice. 
Are always valu'd by the price; 
For what are lips, and eyes, and teeth, . 
Which beauty fights and conquers with. 
But rubies, pearls, and diamonds. 
With which a philter love compounds ? 
Or what is hair but threads of gold. 
That lovers' hearts in fetters hold ? 
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Part II. canto IIL lint 8501— DESCRIPTIVE OF SlOEOPHSL. 

Whether the ganzas, or a scarab, 
Or Mahomet's horse, by birth an Arab, 
Did bear him up, or if he flew 
With bladders of attracted dew. 
Since authors mention to the moon 
Men only those four ways have gone.* 



IhUL line 821— HnDiBRA8*8 Visit to the Lawyer. 

To this brave man the knight repairs 
For counsel in his law afiairs. 
And, though the sage were not at home. 
Was led into an inward room. 
And told, he should have speed' advice, 
To wait upon them in a trice ; 
Mean while the clerk flew out in haste. 
And lock'd the door upon them fast. 



* There hsTe been numy echemeg for eflbcdng this aerial journey ; the most 
ingenioas of which ia that of Bishop Godwin in Tht Vm^agea and Adtoaiiwrtt if 
D oming o Gomudea to tie WoHdof tie Moon, The adrentnrar traina a great Bom- 
ber of ganzas, which are deacribed to be a kind of wild swan, to fly with him by 
means of a^wooden frame, which he fiutena round their necks. It appean that these 
birds made an annual migration to the moon, to which they carry Gooaaler with in- 
ooocetTahle rapidity, at the period of one of their periodical flights. In ^^La Ftfageo 
de Milord Cetom^ by Marie Anme de R ommi tr^ the hero is rep re sen ted to haTe 
been metamorphoeed into a ftj^ and conducted to the moon by a friend^ genius. The 
last mode above alluded to, is adopted by Cirano Beigerac in his HUtobre oomtqac 
det Stat et Emfire de ta lAmc He fills sereral ressels with dew, which the sun at- 
tracts, and raises him to a vast height towards that luminary ; when, finding that he 
was going to the sun instead of the q^oon, he breaks several of the vessels, and hia 
own weight then preponderating over the attracting influence, he descends and 
alights upon the moon.^BDiTOR.) 
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And left the knight and squire once more 
In durance closer than before. 

The lawyer was that morning gone 
Some miles off to a market town. 
Where he was wont to ply for fees. 
And regulate enormities. 
To vend his trumpery opinions 
For turnips, cabbages, and onions. 
And in the market put to sale 
Recognisance and common bail ; 
But when his clerk had found him out. 
And told him what he came about. 
How long his two new clients had 
For his advice or justice staid. 
Three hours at least to give him handsel 
To execute the laws or cancel. 
Why then, quoth he, 'tis ten to one 
The birds before this time are flown. 
Flown! quoth the clerk, th' are fast enough, 
ril warrant 'em, from getting off; 
I have 'em under lock and key 
Too well secur'd to run away. 
That's right, quoth he, but will the gains 
We're like to have, outweigh the pains ? 
Th' are such, as near as I could guess. 
That seldom fail to pay their fees. 
True virtuosos, and lief-hebbers 
Of suits in law among their neighbours. 
That bleed well, though the dotterels. 
Are faip to spare in all things else. 
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They are the likelier, quoth Bracton, 
To bring us many a sleeveless action ; 
Then let us trudge away apace 
To seize 'em for our wefts and strays. 
As fast as jockies post to break. 
Or padders to preserve, a neck, 
Where let us leave 'em, while we tell 
What new exploits the knight befell. 

Clap'd up before hand for their fees 
The knight and squire in little-ease 
Some hours had laid, and did not know 
How many more they were to do. 
When wearied with their tedious stay. 
The knight, to pass the time away. 
And squire engag'd in fierce dispute 
To pass the judgment on their suit. 
And what they came to understand 
Resolv'd between 'em before hand. 
But wag'd with mortal heat the squabble. 
As ignorance is apt to dabble ; 
For none are fiercer in contest 
Than those that understand the least. 
Just as both parties were preparing 
To break the peace and good abearing, 
They heard a knocking at the gate. 
That stopp'd the desperate debate. 
And forc'd them both to wave th' assault. 
And by consent to make a halt. 

Soon as the lawyer was at home. 
He sent his clerk to approach the room. 
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Where he had shut them in the pound. 
Like beasts, for breaking int' his ground ; 
T' excuse his master's great occasions 
Of private bus'ness, and the nation's ; 
And let them know what great affairs 
He had neglected, to do theirs. 
What clients he had wav'd and fees. 
To serve them and their businesses. 



BUTLER'S REMAINS. 




EXTRACTS FROM THE CHARACTER OF THE 



HERMETIC PHILOSOPHER 



H£ will not allow any man to be free of the Phi- 
losophers, that has not only served out his time to 
a furnace, but can cant and spit fire like a Juggler. 
He is so full of the great secret, that he cannot pos- 
sibly hold, but is fain, when he is treating of other 
matters, to withdraw very abruptly, and vent 
himself, like him that' digged a hole in the ground 
to whisper in. 



He hath taken much pains to prove, that magic is 
not conjuring; and that Sir Henry Comelitis was 
no conjuror, nor his dog a devil, but a mere natu- 
ral dog ; though he confesses, he could not chuse 
but have more in him than another dog, having 
served such a master, who, in his preface to Lully^s 
Ars BrevU, professes in a few weeks to have made 
ignorant old men and young children, with a mere 
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trick, able to dispute in all sorts of learning with 
the most profound Doctors in Europe. 



All the dukes, earls, and barons in the Planets 
are the godsons of the " Hermetic Philosophers^'' 
if not their bastards. These lords spiritual hold 
so perfect a conformance in all their manners, 
customs, and usages with ours upon earth, that a 
learned antiquary would certainly conclude, they 
were at first some colony transplanted hence. 
With these they are so familiar, that they have a 
particular of every one's estate, and can tell how 
many tenants he has, that hold their lands of him. 
These spirits they use to catch by the noses with 
fumigations, as St. Dunstan did the devil with a 
pair of tongs, and make them compound for their 
liberty, by discovering secrets. By this means, 

they have found out the way to make. planetary 

• • • 

mousetraps, in which rats and mice shall take 
themselves without the expense of toasted cheese 
and bacon. They have fine devices 'to make 
counterfeit maggots of lute-strings; translate 
agues into dogs, or fright them away with spiders; 
to cure the tooth-ach or sore eyes with medicines 
laid to the imagination ; kill rats and warts with 
rhimes ; quote moles on any part of the body by 
an index in the face ; discover lost maidenheads ; 
pimp with figures, charms, and characters ; cut 
noses out of buttocks with Taliacotius ; blow the 
philosopher's fire with words of pure wind, and 
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A CHURCHWARDEN 



Is a public officer, intrusted to rob the church by 
virtue of his place, as long as he is in it. He has 
a very great care to eat and drink well upon all 
public occasions, that concern the parish ; for a 
goad conscience being a perpetual feasts he believes, 
the better he feeds, the more conscience he uses 
in the discharge of his trust ; and as long as there 
is no dry-money-cheat used, all others are al«^ 
lowed, according to the tradition and practice of 
the church in the purest times. When he lays a 
tax upon the parish he commonly raises it a 
fourth part above the accompt, to supply the de- 
fault of houses that may be burnt, or stand empty; 
or men that may break and run away ; and if none 
of these happen, his fortune is the greater, and 
his hazard never the less; and therefore he di- 
vides the overplus between himself and his col- 
leagues, who were engaged to pay the whole, if 
all the parish bad ran away, or hanged themselves. 
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He over-feckons the parish in his accompts, as the 
taverns do him, and keeps the odd money himself, 
instead of giving it to the drawers. He eats up i 
the bell-ropes like the ass in the emblem, and con- 
verts the broken glass windows into whole beer- 
glasses of sack; and before his year is out, if he 
be but as good a fellow as the drinking bishop 
was, pledges a whole ptilpit-full. If the church 
happen to fall to decay in his time, it proves a deo- 
dand to him; for he is lord of the manor, and 
does not only make what he pleases of it, but has 
his name recorded on the walls among tesrts of 
Scripture and leathern buckets, with the year of 
his office, that the memory of the unjust, as well 
as the just, may last as long as so transitory a 
thing may. He interprets his oath, not according 
to the sense and meaning of the words, but the 
tradition and practice of his predecessors; who 
have, always been observed to swear what othen 
please, and do what they please themselves. 
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A MOUNTEBANK 

Is an epidemic physician, a doctor- errant, that 
keeps himself up by being, like a top, in motion ; 
for, if he should settle, he would fall to nothing 
inimediately. He is a pedlar of medicines, a petty 
chapman of cures, and tinker empirical to the body 
of man. He strolls about to markets and fairs ; 
where he mounts on the top of his shop, that is 
his bank, and publishes his medicines as universal 
as himself; for every thing is for all diseases, as 
himself is of all places, that is to say, of none. 
His business is to shew tricks and impudence: as 
for the cure of diseases, it concerns those that have 
them, not him, farther than to get theirmoney. 
His pudding is his setter, that lodges the rabble 
for him, and then slips him, who opens with a 
deep mouth, and has an ill day, if he does not run 
down some. He baits his patient's body with his 
medicines, as a rat-catcher does a room, and 
either poisons the disease, or him. As soon as he 
has got all the money, and spent all the credit the 
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rabble could spare him, he then removes to fresh 
quarters, where he is less known, and better 
trusted. If but one in twenty of his medicines 
bit by chance, when nature works the cure, it 
saves the credit of all the rest, that either do no 
good or hurt; for whosoever recovers in his hands, 
he does the work under God; but, if he die, God 
does it under him : his time was come, and there's 
an end. A velvet jerkin is his prime qualification, 
by which he is distinguished from his pudding, as 
he is with his cap from him. This is the usher of 
his school, that draws the rabble together, and 
then he draws their teeth. His fool serves for his 
foil, and sets him off, as well as his bragging and 
lying. The first thing he vents is his own praise, 
and then his medicines wrapt up in several papers 
and lies. He mounts his bank as a vaulter does 
his wooden horse, and then shews tricks for his 
patients, as apes do for the king of Spain. He 
casts the nativity of urinals, and tries diseases, 
like a witch, by water. He pretends to universal 
medicines ; that is, such as, when all men are sick 
together, will cure them all, but till then no one 
in particular. 




BL-TLEB'S HEMAINS. 
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draw the glorified spirit of the elixir, not out of 
gross matter, but the pure incorporeal hope and 
faith of the credulous, which is the best and most 
rational way of multiplication ; for a small dose, 
so prepared, and projected upon the dullest metal, 
converts it, presently, into gold ready coined. 

They have found out a way to'make invisible 
hour-glasses for gifted brethren to preach by, 
who would give offence to tender consciences, if 
it should seem, as if the spirit could enable them 
to understand what to say, but not how much, 
without the help of a carnal'hour-glass. They 
are now carrying on a thorough reformation in the 
celestial world. They have repaired the old 
spheres, that were worn as thin as a cobweb, and 
fastened the stars in them with a screw, by which 
means they may be taken off, and put on again, at 
pleasure. They have pulled down all the ancient 
houses of the Planets, and set up tents in their 
places, as being more convenient in regard of their 
easiness to be removed upon all occasions. They 
have lately fallen on Du Bartass design to new- . 
christen all the Constellations, and give them 
Scripture names, a work no doubt of singular 
piety, and like, in time, to convert the Astrologers, 
when they shall derive the principles and rudi- 
ments of their science from divine authority, 
which now they are fain to borrow of the old 
Heathen Poets. This, in process of time, may en- 
able them (as well as other trades) to preach for 
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themselves, and save the charge of hiring old 
Mongrel Rabines, that are three-quarters Jews, to 
make their art as lawful as they can, with mighty 
arguments drawn from etymologies and anagrams. 
But their intelligence in the upper world is no- 
thing to what they have in the infernal ; for they 
hold exact correspondence with the devils, and 
can give a perfect account of their ecclesiastical, 
civil, and military discipline. All this they per- 
form by virtue and dint of numbers, which they 
will have to run through the three worlds, like a 
ladder of rope, holding the same proportion in 
them aU, and the universal privilege of the Ghreat 
Secret, which they can prove to be the golden 
bough, that served .Smeas for a pass to go to 
hell with. 



I 



A MEDICINE-TAKER 



Has a sickly mind, and believes the infirmity is 
in his body ; like one, that draws the wrong tooth, 
and fancies his pain in the wrong place. The less 
he understands the reason of physic, the stronger 
faith he has in it, as it commonly fares in all other 
afiairs of the world. His disease is only in his 
judgment, which makes him believe a doctor can 
fetch it out of his stomach, or his belly ; and 
fright those worms out of his guts, that are bred 
in his brain. He believes a doctor is a kind of 
conjurer, that can do strange things, and he is as 
willing to have him think so ; for by that means 
he does not only get his money, but finds himself 
in some possibility, by complying with that fancy, 
to do him good for it, which he could never ex- 
pect to do any other way ; for like those that have 
been cured by drinking their own water, his own 
imagination is a better medicine than any the 
doctor knows how to prescribe, even as the 
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weapon salve cures a wound by being applied to 
that which made it. He is no sooner well, but 
any story or lie of a new famous doctor, or strange 
cure, puts him into a relapse, and he falls sick of 
a medicine instead of a disease, and catches phy- 
sic, like him that fell into a looseness at the sight 
of a purge. He never knows when he is well, nor 
sick, but is always tampering with his health till 
he has spoiled it, like a foolish musician, that 
breaks his strings with striving to put them in 
tune; for nature, which is physic, understands 
better how to do her own work than those that 
take it from her at second hand. Hippocrates says 
— Ars longa, vita brevis ; and it is the truest of all 
his aphorisms ; 

For he that*s giv*n much to the long art. 
Does not prolong his life, but cut it short. 
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AN HARANGUER 



Is one, that is so delighted with the sweet sound 
of his own tongue, that William Prynne will sooner 
lend an ear, than he, to anything else. His mea- 
sure of talk is till his wind is spent ; and then he 
is not silenced, but becalmed. His ears have 
catched the itch of his tongue, and though he 
scratch them, like a beast with his hoof, he finds 
a pleasure in it. A silenced Minister has more 
mercy on the Government in a secure Conventicle, 
than he has on the company that he is in. He 
shakes a man by the ear, as a dog does a pig, and 
never looses his hold, till he has tired himself, as 
well as his patient. He does not talk to a man, 
but attack him ; and whomsoever he can get into his 
hands he lays violent language on. If he can, he 
will run a man up against a wall, and hold him at 
a bay by the buttons, which he handles as bad as 
he does his person, or the business he treats upon. 
When he finds him begin to sink, he holds him by 
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the clothes^ and feels him as a butcher does a 

calf, before he kills him. He is a walking pillory, 

and crucifies more ears than a dozen standing 

ones. He will hold any argument rather than his 

tongue, and maintain both sides at his own charge; 

for he will tell you what you will say, though, 

perhaps, he does not intend to give you leave. 

He lugs men by the ears, as they correct children 

in Scotland, and will make them tingle, while he 

talks with them, as some say they will do, when 

a man is talked of in his absence. When he talks 

to a, man, he comes up close to hiin> and, like an 

old soldier, lets fly in his face, or claps the bore of 

his pistol to his ear, and whispers aloud, that he 

may be sure not to miss his mark. His tongue is 

always in motion, tho' very seldom to the purpose, 

like a barber's scissars, which are always snipping 

as well when they do not cut, as when they do. 

His tongue is like a bagpipe drone, that has no 

stop, but makes a continual ugly noise, as long as 

he can squeeze any wind out of himself. He 

never leaves a man until he has run him down, 

and then he winds a death over him. A sow-gel- 

der*s horn is not so terrible to dogs and cats, as 

he is to all that know him. His way of argument 

is to talk all, and hear no contradiction. First, he 

gives his antagonist the length of his wind ; and 

then, let him make his approaches if he can, he is 

sure to be beforehand with him. If he happens 

at any time to be at a stand, and any man else 
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begins to speak, he presently drowns him with his 
noise, as a water-dog makes a duck dive: for, 
when you think he has done, he falls on, and lets 
fly again, like a gun, that will discharge nine times 
with one loading. He is a rattlesnake, that with 
his noise gives men warning to avoid him ; other- 
wise, he will make them wish they had. He is, 
like a bell, good for nothing but to make a noise. 
He is so long in delivering himself, that those 
that hear him desire to be delivered too, or des- 
patched out of their pain. He makes his dis- 
course the longer with often repeating to be short, 
and talks much of injine, but never means to come 
near it. 
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